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NEW SEA-SIDE STUDIES. 


NO Il.—THE SCILLY ISLES. 


Tue traveller’s first wish in Shake- 
speare’s— 


“T pray you let us satisfy our eyes 
ith the memorials and the things of fame 
That do renown this city.” 


At ‘Scilly there is no city, and this 
non-existent city boasts no “ things 
of fame ” unless we choose so to con- 
sider the spot where Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel was first interred, which cul- 
minates the negative attractions of 
the isles by being no grave at all. I 
am quite serious. They ask you here, 
whether you have seen the grave; 
on investigation, this renowned spot 
turns out to be destitute even of the 
rudest stone or landmark to indicate 
where the bones of the wrecked ad- 
miral may imaginatively be supposed 
to lie; it is simply a strip of land on 
the coast, where no grass will grow 
by reason of the shifting sand. And 
yet, if “ gossip report” be not wholly 
a fibber, somewhere in this neighbour- 
hood lie the remains of the great 
admiral, who was wrecked as he re- 
turned home covered with glory, 
1500 or even 2000 men perishing 
with him on these inhospitable rocks. 
This was a century and a half ago, 
and tradition, wg know, is apt to 
magnify, vires acdhirit eundo. Still, 
if they will keep up the tradition, 
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they might put up a commemorative 
stone. Stones are abundant enough, 
in all conscience ; and, if we believe 
the antiquaries some of these stones 
are invested with the hoar of Drui- 
dical sanctity. 

Druidical erudition is not common. 
On probing the recesses of my own 
knowledge of this mysterious subject, 
I found that the principal source of 
my familiarity with it was the opera 
of Norma. For more than twenty 
years I had reverently followed that 
splendid priestess Giulia Grisi, and 
that majestic priest Lablache; and 
if to these you add those fragments 
of undeniable Druidical remains in 
the persons of the very ancient vir- 
gins of the sun, forming the nightly 
chorus of that opera, little doubt 
should be thrown on the accuracy of 
my historical conceptions. With that 
erudition I had been content. But 
reaching Scilly, where the respect- 
able Borlase assured me Druid tem- 
ples and sacred rock-basins did veri- 
tably exist, I was not a little anxious 
to bring my operatic erudition into 
direct confrontation with fact. I 
even cleared my throat for a pathetic 
burst of moriam insieme, when I 
should really stand beside a Tolmen, 
and with the mind’s eye behold my 
casta diva about to perish, the vic- 
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tim of a superstition which had 
small sympathy with lovers. 

Following Borlase’s directions, I 
soon came upon a towering altitude of 
stones, in solitary isolation on the 
shore. <A less erudite eye would 
have seen here nothing but a pile of 
stones; but the forewarned mind 
descried in their symmetrical ar- 
rangement, ledge upon ledge, crag 
upon crag, the rude architecture of 
early days, especially when we glanced 
at the stone-hedges or stone-cot- 
tages near at hand, which assuredly 
were built by human architects, and 
showed a less symmetrical arrange- 
ment than the towering pile. Then, 
again, the rock-basins, in which the 
pure water of heaven was received, 
who could doubt that their oval 
form, and smoothly chiselled sides 
and bottoms, were the work of man? 
If the cairn of stones left vague 
doubts, these rock-basins veritably 
were Druidical remains; and ‘thus 
fortified against scepticism, I  in- 
dulged in the emotions which natu- 
rally accompanied the belief of being 
in the presence of remnants of a great 
human epoch long since passed 
awiy. 

Having indulged in these emo- 
tions, and extracted from them all 
the pleasure they could yield, it was 
with acquiescent equanimity that I 
afterwards learned how little proba- 
bility historical scepticism allowed 
to these Druidical remains. It ap- 
pears that the cairns are simply 
cairns, znd not temples. The archi- 
tecture is Nature’s; and, indeed, the 
forms are repeated in almost every 
cairn along the shores. Moreover, 
those rock-basins, which looked so 
convincingly human in their design 
and execution, are proved by Science 
to be the result of the disintegrating 
action of winds and waters, the uni- 
formity of the causes producing that 
uniformity of result which seemed 
the betrayal of design. There is 
something almost pathetic in an 
acute and erudite man like Borlase 
(a naturalist too, and inventor of the 
strange worm which bears his name, 
Nemertina cena wandering 
among these rugged rocks, and 
finding in them the traces of an 
ancient religion; noticing the oval 
basins, and believing them to be 
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human work; inventing a plausible 
explanation of their uses, admiring 
their design, and feeling a sacred awe 
in their presence ; whereupon arrives 
the geologist with his disintegrating 
explanation, and the whole erudite 
fabric falls to pieces. Had Borlase 
lived in our time, imagine the in- 
effable scorn with which he would 
have looked down upon my Drnidi- 
cal authority Norma ; yet, you see, 
he is, with all his learning, quite as 
unveridical as Giulia Grisi, and not 
half so beautiful. If Norma is not 
a good historical authority, it is at 
least a delightful one; and with Vol- 
taire, I exclaim— 


“ On court, hélas, aprés la vérité ; 
Ab! croyez-moi, l’erreur a son mérite.” 


Scepticism refuses admission to 
these Druidical remains altogether, 
so that I need not occupy space with 
the description of them. But here 
is a story safe from the assaults of 
scepticism, and thrilling enough it is 
to deserve a place among moving ac- 
cidents. On the 16th November 
1840, the French brig Nerine, under 
Captain Pierre Everdert, with a cargo 
of oil and canvass, sailing from Dun- 
kerque for Marseilles, was forced to 
heave to in a gale about ten leagues 
south-west of the Scilly Islands. The 
crew consisted of seven, including the 
captain and his nephew, a boy of 
fourteen. At seven in the evening, a 
heavy sea struck the vessel, and com- 
pletely capsized her—turning her keel 
upwards. The only man on deck at 
the time was drowned. In the fore- 
castle were three men, Vincent, Van- 
taure, and Jean-Marie; the two 
former, by seizing hold of the wind- 
lass-bits, succeeded in getting up close 
to the keelson, and so kept their heads 
above water. The unfortunate Jean- 
Marie probably got his feet entangled 
—at any rate, after convulsively grasp- 
ing the heel of Vantaure for a few se- 
conds,he let go his hold and was drown- 
ed. “The other two, finding that the 
shock of the upset had started the 
bulkhead between the forecastle and 
the hold, and that the cargo itself had 
fallen down on the deck ; contrived to 
draw themselves on their faces close 
along side the keelson towards the 
stern of the ship, from whence they 
thought they heard some voices. At 
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the time of the accident, the captain, 
the mate Gallo, and the boy Nicho- 
las, were in the cabin. The captain 
caught the boy in his arms, under the 
full impression that their last moment 
had arrived. The mate succeeded in 
wrenching open the trap-hatch in the 
cabin deck, and in clearing out some 
casks which were jammed in the la- 
zarette (a sort of small triangular 
spaee between the cabin floor and 
the keelson, where stores are gene- 
rally stowed away): having effected 
this, he scrambled up into the vacant 
space, and took the boy from the 
hands of the captain, whom he then 
assisted to follow them. In about an 
hour they were joined by Vincent 
and Vantaure from the forecastle. 
There were then five individuals 
closely cooped together: as they sat, 
they were obliged to bend their bo- 
dies for want -of height above them, 
whilst the water reached as high as 
their waists; from which irksome 
position, one at a time obtained some 
relief, by stretching at full length on 
the barrels in the hold, squeezing 
himself close up to the keelson.” 
What a situation! To rightly con- 
ceive its horrors, we must know that 
their only means of distinguishing 
day from night, was by the light 
which struck from above into the 
sea, and was reflected up through the 
cabin skylight, and thence through 
the trap-hatch into the lazarette. 
“The day and night of Tuesday the 
17th, and of Wednesday the 18th, 
passed without relief, without food, 
almost without hope; but each en- 
couraged the others when neither 
could hope for himself; endeavour- 
ing to assuage the pangs of hunger by 
chewing the bark stripped off from 
the hoops of the casks. Want of 
fresh air threatening them with death 
from suffocation, the mate worked 
almost incessantly for two days and 
one night, in endeavouring, with his 
knife, to cut a hole through the hull.” 
There is something very terrible in 
contemplating such a position, in 
seeing the mad energy of the mate 
thus to cut a hole, which would have 
caused instant destruction to the 
sufferers, since it was solely owing to 
this confined air that the vessel float- 
ed. Bad as the tainted air was, and 
threatening life every hour, it was the 





sole safety of the crew. They knew 
nothing of this; and when the mate’s 
knife broke, a savage wrath at their 
frustrated hope must have seized 
them. “In the dead of the night 
of Wednesday, the vessel suddenly 
struck heavily: on the third blow 
the stern dropped so much that all 
hands were forced to make the best 
of their way, one by one, further to- 
ward the bows; in attempting which 
poor Vincent was caught by the 
water and drowned, falling down 
through the cabin floor and sky- 
light. After the lapse of an hour 
or two, finding the water to ebb, 
Gallo got down into the cabin, and 
whilst seeking for the hatchet which 
was usually kept there, was forced 
to rush again for shelter to the lazar- 
ette, to avoid being drowned by the 
sea, which rose on him with fearful 
rapidity. Another hour or two of 
long-suffering succeeded, when they 
were rejoiced to see by the dawning 
of the day of Thursday the 19th, that 
the vessel was fast on the rocks, one 
of which projected up through the 
skylight. The captain then went 
down into the cabin, and found that 
the quarter of the ship was stoved; 
and, looking through the opening, he 
called out to his companions above 
‘Grice 4 Dieu, mes enfans! nous 
sommes sauvés! Je vois un homme 4 
terre!’ Immediately after this the 
man approached, and put in his hand 
which the captain seized, almost as 
much to the terror of the poor man 
as to the intense delight of the cap- 
tain. Several people of the neigh- 
bourhood were soon assembled; the 
side of the ship was cut open, and 
the four poor fellows were liberated 
from a floating sepulchre, after an 
entombment of three days and three 
nights in the mighty deep.” There 
is another curious detail in this story 
which must not be omitted. On 
Wednesday afternoon, two pilot-boats 
fell in with the wreck floating bottom 
up, at about a league and a half from 
the islands. They took her in tow 
for about an hour, when their towing 
ropes broke, and as night was ap- 
proaching, with a heavy sea running 
and bad weather threatening, they 
abandoned her, not having the faint- 
est suspicion that there were human 
beings alive on board a vessel which 
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was floating with little more than 
her keel above water. Nevertheless, 
although they abandoned the wreck, 
their temporary aid had been essen- 
tial; had they not taken her in tow, 
the set of the current would have 
drifted her clear of the islands into 
the broad Atlantic waste.* 

Granite is the substance of these 
islands. Generally it is thought that 
Scilly is only a continuation of the 
granite of Land’s End; against which 
conclusion the idea of a separate and 
distinct range seems supported by the 
fact that, in dredging between the 
islands and the mainland, sea-weed is 
often brought up attached to bits of 
slate and greenstone; and the Wolf 
Rock, which lies not far southward 
of a line from the Land’s End to Scil- 
ly, is composed of this same green- 
stone. What geologists call “ the 
strike” of the granite here is, with 
few exceptions, towards the north or 
north-north-west. The rock itself is 
not always confined to the consti- 
tuent parts of quartz, felspar, and 
mica; shorl is a very common ingre- 
dient, sometimes accompanying the 
mica, sometimes replacing it. Horn- 
blende is rare, chlorite still rarer. 
Veins of pure white quartz, of con- 
siderable size, often intersect the gra- 
nite; rose-coloured quartz, and even 
chalcedony, have been found; but 
the general nature of the stone is of 
a coarse kind, useless for quarrying; 
and the granite needed for the new 
lighthouse is brought from Cornwall. 

The reader will be curious to know 
about the zoological wealth of Scilly. 
Rich the place undoubtedly is, yet 
not so rich as I anticipated. When 
Dr. Acland, of whom Oxford is justly 
proud, commenced the foundation of 
that anatomical thuseum over which 
he presides, Scilly was the first place 
chosen by him for the collection of 
specimens, on account of its geogra- 
phical position, at the entrance of 
the Bristol, Irish, and English Chan- 
nels, with Rennel’s Current near. He 
employed Victor Carus, since known 
by an excellent work on Morpholo- 
gy,t as his purveyor for six months, 
exploring and dredging. Carus has 








contributed a little paper to North’s 
Week at Scilly, in which he gives 
expression to his opinion that the 
“sea is not a dense one, although 
there are multitudes of zoophytes 
and hosts of fishes; there are only 
a few molluscs, some worms, and a 
not very large number of echino- 
derms.” On the whole, he does not 
think Scilly equal to the Channel 
Islands. Either I have been lucky, 
or my wishes pointed in different 
directions from those of Victor 
Carus; for although unable to 
dredge, and confined, therefore, to 
tide-pools, I have had an embarrass- 
ment of riches rather than a want 
thereof. His verdict, however, is 
worth remembering, because, as these 
Isles are very inaccessible, and are 
hyperborean in the imperfection of 
their commissariat, the naturalist 
should weigh advantages with dis- 
advantages before coming here. The 
attractions are manifold, as I have 
before explained; but the attraction 
of a very rich fauna Scilly cannot 
boast, unless zoophytes be the main 
object of search. The Anemones are 
various, and prodigally abundant. 
Anthea, and the noble Crassicornis, 
are almost as frequent as the Smooth 
Anemone is at Ilfracombe and Tenby. 
Gemmaceas abound ; Daisies are fre- 
quent; the Dianthus is to be had; 
also the Orange-disked ; and two spe- 
cies, probably yet undescribed—of 
which more anon. 

To learn the geographical position 
of Scilly—above all, to get a glance 
at the coast—you would imagine it j 
to be a wonderful place for marine 
zoology. The first obstacle lies in the 
nature of the rock. Granite, indeed, 
as mere granite, is almost as bad as 
chalk cliffs, which let no ingenuous 
reader waste his holiday upon. The 
weeds are loth to grow there; and 
where no weeds grow, no herbivorous 
animals will congregate for pasture; 
consequently no carnivorous animals 
will be there to pasture on them. 
The large amount of silica in granite 
resists the decomposing action of 
winds and waves, and of course still 
more energetically resists the animals, 








* For this narrative I am indebted to North’s Week in the Isles of Scilly—a work 
full of valuable details for any one who may contemplate a visit to these Isles. 
orphologie. 1853. 
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who require, among other things, 
lime for their shells. Drear and 
barren is many a hopeful-looking 
reef here: and barren they would all 
be, were it not for the compensating 
conditions of climate and tidal cur- 
rent. Scilly is a little to the west of 
the sixth degree of western longitude, 
and exactly in the fiftieth degree of 
northern latitude; consequently it 
is the most soythern part of the 
United Kingdom, if we exclude the 
Channel Islands. The mean tempe- 
rature in summer is 58°, and in 
winter 45°. The prevalent wind is 
south-west, or west-south-west. As 
a consequence of this equable tem- 
perature, there are numerous plants 
growing in the open air at Tresco, in 
the garden of Mr. Smith, the lord of 
the isles, which at Kew are to be 
seen only in the hothouses. The 
aloes are magnificent; and rare 
plunts from California and New 
Zealand flourish in profusion. From 
this you perceive that the climatal 
conditions are very favourable, and, 
whenever Rennel’s Current permits 
it, the southern forms of animal life 
are swept in by the Atlantic. 

One great condition demanded by 
the tide-hunter is wanting here. 
There are no caves, no gullies, no huge 
dark fissures, few overhanging ledges 
and rock-pools. It has already been 
noticed in these papers that darkness 
and depth seem primary conditions 
even on a good coast. Within the 
sheltering darkness of caves and 
fissures, these animals, impatient of 
the light, are to be found crowding 
together, and are only accidentally 
found elsewhere. On such a cvast 
as this you gain nothing, unless you 
have a man and crowbar with you 
to turn over the big stones. Under 
these stones the animals crawl and 
nestle, chuckling, no doubt, at your 
zoological despair in the helpless 
endeavour to get at them, but laugh- 
ing on the other side of their mouths 
(by a remarkable anatomical me- 
chanism not yet explained) when 
they find that you have outgeneral- 
led them, and have overturned their 
bastions. And yet this love of dark- 


ness is very paradoxical. Some of 
them, especially annelids, are so im- | 
patient of the light that they 
7 sags | die in your jars and bot- 
tles, unless abundant shelter protects 
them. The Actinia, as I formerly 
said, are stimulated by the light; 
or perhaps it would be more accurate 
to say that the effect of light upon 
the sea-weed oxygenates the water, 
and thus makes the Actinie more vi- 
vacious. Some Actinie—the Daisies, 
for example—habitually flaunt in 
the exposed glare of sunlight; but 
the majority, like all worms, crus- 
tacea, and most molluscs, retire into 
the darkest shade they can find. 
This has a paradoxical air, when we 
reflect on the paramount importance 
of light among vital agencies. In 
darkness the infusoria, it is said, 
will not develope. In darkness the 
plant withers. Try to rear a plant 
in darkness, and no amount of heat, 
air, or moisture (the other vital agen- 
cies) will stimulate it to the processes 
of real growth. Deprived of light, 
it is deprived of food, and the pgssi- 
bility of food. It then lives entifely 
on its own substance, like a starving 
animal; the store of food which was 
in the seed is used up, but no new 
food can be assimilated from with- 
out. Nay, if the experiment be care- 
fully conducted, you will find that 
your plant in darkness, in spite of 
apparent growth, has really lost 
some of its substance, instead of in- 
creasing it; weighing less, when 
dried, than the dry seed from which 
it issued. Science has proved that 
it is in light, and in light alone, that 
plants deoxidise carbonic acid—set- 
ting free the oxygen, which can then 
be breathed by animals, and in thus 
setting free the oxygen, releasing the 
carbon, which nourishes the tissues 
of the plant. It was thought (and is 
still printed in many text-books) that 
the green parts caused the liberation 
of oxygen in light; but Mulder cor- 
rects this, saying that the parts de 
not liberate the oxygen because they 
are green, but become green in the 
process.* Rear the plant in dark- 
ness, and its leaves will be pale; 








*Mutper: Versuch einer Physiol. Chemie, A translation of this valuable work 


was published under the auspices of the late Professor Johnston, 
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bring it into sunlight, and these pale 
leaves instantly decompose carbonic 
acid, and assume a green tint. 

The history of our knowledge of 
the relation between light and orga- 
nisation is soon told. It was not 
suspected until 1771, when Priestley 
discovered that the plant expired an 
air which was capable of maintaining 
combustion. He allowed a burning 
candle to extinguish itself in a closed 
vessel, into which he subsequently 
introduced a living plant; and, in 
ten days this plant had so altered 
the condition of the contained air, 
that the candle once more ignited in 
it. Many a schoolboy can now ex- 
plain this, which was then a splendid 
discovery, and opened the path that 
three years later enabled Priestley to 
lay a foundation-stone of modern 
chemistry. Progress in science is at 
times unaccountably slow. For fif- 
teen years had Europe been acquaint- 
ed with the fact that growing plants 
set free “ oxygen,” as we call it; but 
no further step was taken, till Ingen- 
hougs showed that this oxygen could 
only be developed by plants when in 
sunlight. Neither he, nor any one 
else, suspected whence came this 
oxygen; that was a mystery for 
another ten years, when Sennebier's 
work* gave to science the simple 
and pregnant fact, that sunlight en- 
ables the leaf to liberate oxygen 
from the carbonic acid of the air. 
He proved that sun-heat alone would 
not suffice; sunlight was the agent 
at work. Living physiologists have 
even separated the particular ray of 
sunlight which exerts the intensest 
effect. Professor Draper was the 
first to show this. In his recent 
work he says, “‘ Since the sunlight is 
composed of many differently colour- 
ed rays, and different principles, it 
becomes an interesting inquiry which 
of these is the immediate agent in 
ministering to the nutrition of plants. 
In 1843, by causing plants to effect 
the decomposition of carbonic acid 
in the prismatic spectrum, I found 
that the yellow is by far the most 
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effective, the relative power of the 
various colours being as follows: 
yellow, green, orange, red, blue, indi- 
go, violet. My experiments on the 
production of hydrochloric acid by 
the direct union of chlorine and 
hydrogen under the influence of 
light, both solar and artificial, con- 
clusively establish the fact that the 
primary condition essential for the 
chemical action of light is the ab- 
sorption of some particular ray. If 
the physical condition of substances 
otherwise easily decomposable is such 
that they transmit light without ab- 
sorbing any, no chemical change 
ensues in them, and the same in 
cases of combination. Thus oxygen 
and hydrogen cannot be made to 
unite, even by the most intense radia- 
tion, because neither of them exerts 
any absorptive action; but chlorine 
and hydrogen unite with energy, be- 
cause the chlorine absorbs the indigo 
ray.”t 

Such has been the history of this 
partial withdrawal of the veil which 
hides the mysterious connexion of 
light with life. And now, reader, 
as you ramble through the cornfields, 
and see the shadows running over 
them, remember that every wander- 
ing cloud which floats in the blue 
deep retards the vital activity of 
every plant on which its shadows 
fall. Look on all flowers, fruits, and 
leaves as air-woven children of the 
light.{ Learn to look at the sun 
with other eyes, and not to think of 
it as so remote in space, but nearly 
and momentarily connected with us 
and all living things. Astronomy 
may measure the mighty distance 
which separates us from that blazing 
pivot of life; but Biology throws a 
luminous arch, which spans those 
millions upon millions of miles, and 
brings us and the sun together. Far 
away blazes that great centre of 
force, from which issues the mystic 
influence, 
“Striking the electric chain wherewith we're 

darkly bound.” 
For myriads and myriads of years has 





*. . UJ Hy 
* Sennesier: Sur Influence de la Lumitre solaire pour metamorphoser Air 


jizé en Air ag? sed la Végetation. 
+ Drarer: Human Physiology: 1856. 


1783. 


P. 461. 


t “Blumen, Blatter, Friichte, sind also aus Luft gewebte Kinder des Lichts.” 


—Motescuotr: Licht und Leben: 1856, P. 20. 
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this radiation of force gone on; and 
now stored-up force lies quiescent in 
coal-fields of vast extent, once all pure 
sunlight, hurrying through the silent 
air, passing into primeval forests, 
before man was made, and now lying 
black, quiet, slumbering, but ready 
to awakeh into blazing activity at 
the bidding of human skill. From 
light the coal-fields came, to light 
they return. From light come the 
prairies and meadow-lands, the 
heathery moors, the reedy swamps, 
the solemn forests, and the smiling 
cornfields, orchards, gardens; all are 
air-woven children of light. : 

Not less indispensable is light to 
animals—first, as furnishing them 
with plants on which to feed ; second- 
ly, a8 furnishing them with oxygen 
to breathe ; and, thirdly, as stimulat- 
ing in some unexplained manner 
the organic processes. Light affects 
the respiration of animals, just as it 
affects the respiration of plants. This 
is novel doctrine, but it is demon- 
strable. In the daytime we expire 
more carbonic acid than during 
the night; a fact long known to 
physiologists, who explain it as the 
effect of sleep; but the difference is 
mainly owing to the presence or ab- 
sence of sunlight ; for sleep, as sleep, 
increases, instead of diminishing, the 
amount of carbonic acid expired, and 
aman sleeping will expire more car- 
bonic acid than if he lies quietly awake 
under the same conditions of light 
and temperature; so that if less is 
expired during night than during the 
day, the reason cannot be sleep, but 
the absence of light.* Now, we un- 
derstand why men are sickly and 
stunted who live in narrow streets, 
alleys, and cellars, compared with 
those who, under similar conditions 
of poverty and dirt, live in the sun- 
light. And to give a solid basis to 
such views, we have Moleschott’s 
striking experiments, which prove 
that under precisely similar condi- 
tions of warmth, age, size, food, &c., 
the single variation in the condition 
of light produces an equivalent and 
constant variation in the amount of 
carbonic acid expired. In bright 


sunlight as much as one-fifth more 
carbonic acid was expired than in 
feeble light.t And have not all far- 
mers and cattle-breeders unconcious- 
ly paid tribute to this principle, by 
keeping their animals in the dark to 
fatten them ? 

Returning from this wide-sweeping 
excursion to the point from which we 
started, namely, the love of darkness 
manifested by our animals, the ques- 
tion arises, How can the paradox be 
reconciled? One might venture on 
an hypothesis, were but the facts a 
little less refractory ; when, however, 
we see one kind of anemone flaunting 
in the light, and another creeping 
under a stone; when we see the crab 
impatient of the day, and the prawn 
swimming gaily in the brilliant pool; 
when we see the mussel fixing him- 
self by his byssus to the rock exposed 
to noonday suns, and another bivalve 
boring his way into that rock, secure 
from the “garish babbling day;” 
when, in short, we see no constancy 
or parallelism in the facts, explana- 
tion becomes difficult. Let us be 
ignorant! Let us acquiesce in mys- 
teries (when we cannot penetrate 
them), nor vex with noisy question- 
ings the imperturbable reserve of 
Nature; remembering the words of 
the poet, that “fools rush in where” 
gentlemen acquainted with zoology 
“fear to tread.” 

For those who enjoy mysteries and 
paradoxes there can be no lack of 
such enjoyment here. We walk amid 
surprises. Only ignorance keeps us 
from perpetual wonderment; as we 
lift each corner of the veil, more and 
more marvellous are the vistas which 
reveal themselves. My vivarium is 
as pretty a little world of wonders as 
a speculative man may need. In this 
small vase behold’ two serpent-like 
fish, with the heads of greyhounds. 
That fish is named Syngnathus by 
naturalists, “ pipe-fish” by less eru- 
dite tongues. You see nothing re 
markable in it, either as to beauty or 
eccentricity, and wonder why it has 
a place among my pets. Listen. 
When a Basque woman becomes a 
happy mother, her husband straight- 





* Motsonorr, JAcht und Leben, p- 22, 


citing the experiments of Bécker. 


+ See his Untersuchungen zur Naturlehre des Menschen u. d. Thiere, i, 22. 


Also his Mémoire in the Annales des Sciences, 1856. 
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way takes to his bed, and lies there 
in receipt of caudle and congratula- 
tions. -Mrs. Gamp waits on him; 
while the wife pursues her household 
avocations. To him flock village 
gossips, copious no doubt in “ expe- 
riences.” He does the “lying-in” 
with all pomp and circumstance. 
Well, our pipe-fish is a Basque in 
this respect. Strange as it may 
sound to hear of a fish incubating 
like a domestic hen, it sounds still 
funnier to hear that the male fish 
performs that office, and he alone. 
I hope the Syngnathus from this day 
forward will have an interest for 
you.* Indeed, the fish-world pre- 
sents us with many anomalies, which 
press heavily on our facile generali- 
sations, and make us relinquish them 
one by one. Asa sample let us con- 
sider this plausible passage, wherein 
maternal emotions are constructed 
out of animal heat: “Still more 
remarkable is the effect of a mere 
exaltation of animal heat upon the 
instincts and affections of the dif- 
ferent races of the Vertebrata. The 
fishes, absolutely unable to assist in 
the maturation of their offspring, are 
content to cast their spawn. into the 
water, and remain utterly careless of 
the progeny to be derived from it. 
The reptile, equally incapable of ap- 
preciating the pleasures connected 
with maternal care, is content to 
leave her eggs exposed to the genial 
warmth of the sun until the included 
young escape. But no sooner does 
the vital heat of the parent become 
sufficient for the purpose designed 
by Nature, than all the sympathies 
ot parental fondness become deve- 
loped.”t This is a very plausible 
generalisation; but there are facts 
which peremptorily contradict it. 
On the one hand, there are cold- 
blooded vertebrates—fishes, such as 
the Hassar, Goramy, Stickleback, Le- 
pidogaster, and Syngnathus—which 
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make nests, or sit on their eggs, On 
the other hand, there are warm. 
blooded vertebrates—birds, such ag 
the cuckoo and American cowbird, 
or the ostrich, which, utterly regard. 
less of maternal delights, leave their 
eggs to be hatched by other birds, or 
the sun. The fishes contradict our 
generalisations on many other topics; 
and a very curious passage in natural 
history might be written by any one 
who should take the trouble to col- 
lect and group together what may be 
called fish-paradoxes. Thus there 
are fish that fly; fish that climb 
(Percha scandens); fish that hop, 
like frogs, using their fins as veritable 
legs (Lophius); fish that ruminate 
(the carp); fish that discharge elec- 
tricity in sufficient intensity to de- 
compose water; fish that migrate; 
fish that make nests; fish that in- 
cubate; and fish that bring forth 
their young alive. To these, recent 
researches have added facts even 
more amazing to the systematic 
mind; namely, that there are fish 
which normally are double-sexed, 
and at least one species which 
undergoes metamorphoses similar to 
the metamorphoses of reptiles.t 

But we must not linger over the 
fish, when so many other animals call 
for notice. The Actinie distributed 
among these vases and pie-dishes 
will convey some idea of the wealth 
of Scilly in such creatures. Here 
are Gems and Daisies, Antheas and 
the lovely “ orange-disked,” by Gosse 
named Vénusta. The Crassicornis, you 
observe, is represented in every variety 
of splendour. Here is one with 4 
rich green body and white tentacles; 
here another with dark red body and 
buff tentacles; a fourth presents his 
scarlet beauty to our gaze; a fifth is 
ravishing with carnation tentacles 
barred with white. Here is a tiny 
Actinia nivea. Here are three of 4, 
to me, unknown species. They stand 





* In popular zoology a “a mare’s nest” is often alluded to; but seeing that one 
species of Syngnathus is called the “‘sea-horse,” and that he incubates, the question 
may be asked, If a sea-horse incubates his eggs, why should not a land-mare con- 
trive a nest? It is true that mares do not habitually lay eggs; but that is surely 


a trifle ! 


+ Rymer Jones, General Outline of the Animal Kingdom, p. 615. 
t For the first of these, see the researches of M, Dufosse in the Annales des 
Seiences Naturelles, 1857; for the metamorphosis of the Ammocete into the 


Lamprey, see Miiller’s Archiv fiir Anat, u. Phys., 1856: No 4. 
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an inch and a half in height, with 
a tendency to elongate themselves 
still further. They have but one row 
of tentacles; not retractile; and their 
white bodies are encircled with rows 
of reddish spots, some small, others 
much larger, the latter surrounded 
with a ring of white. The colour of 
their tentacles is dark green, spotted 
with brown. They most resemble 
the anemone which is found, I be- 
lieve, in Weymouth Bay, of which I 
have one exquisite specimen—trans- 
lucent white spotted with red, the 
spots crowding towards the base. 
he tentacles pure white, with a 
brilliant apple-green streak ranning 
down on either side, and passing over 
the oral disk to the delicate pink 
mouth. Here is another novelty, in 
size about one-fourth of an inch in 
diameter, the body delicate French 
grey with white strips, and tentacles 
of pure white. And here is that 
lovely Lamp polype, Lucernaria, 
with its little knobbed tentacles 


active in search of prey. 
Let us pass with a mere glance at 
those Eolids, old acquaintances, and 


at that solitary Ascidian, passing his 
existence in the somewhat monoton- 
ous opening and shutting of his two 
orifices (the only visible sign of life 
he gives), to pause for a moment over 
the Echinoderms. There a Gonzaster 
is clinging to a bit of stone; and 
there two Comatule expand their 
feathery charms; a single Sea-wrchin 
crawls up the side of the dish, and a 
lovely Brittle-star wriggles at the 
bottom. To look at this Brittle-star 
you would never imagine how sensi- 
tively alive he is to insult. Place 
but a finger on him, and he breaks 
up his dishonoured body into frag- 
ments before your eyes. He thinks 
no more of throwing away his legs 
and arms, than a young lord in 
- London think of squandering his 
acres, The late Edward Forbes has 
left a humorous account of his hope- 
less endeavours to secure a rare 
species (Luidia fragilissima) in an 
entire condition. To understand his 
account, we must remember that 
most marine animals expire on being 
thrown into fresh water; and you 
must further be informed that the 
pigment spec at the end of each arm, 
or leg, is the extremely hypothetical 
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“eye” of the starfish. Forbes was 
ready with his bucket, and, “as I 
expected, a Luidia came up—a most 
gorgeous specimen. As it does not 
generally break up before it is raised 
above the surface of the sea, cau- 
tiously and anxiously I sank m 
bucket to a level with the dredge’s 
mouth, axd proceeded in the most 
gentle manner to introduce Luidia 
to the purer element. Whether the 
cold water was to much for him, or 
the sight of the bucket too terrific, I 
know not, but in a moment he pro- 
ceeded to dissolve his corporation, 
and at every mesh of the dredge his 
fragments were seen escaping. In 
despair I grasped at the largest, and 
brought up the extremity of an arm 
with its terminating eye, the spinous 
eyelid of which opened and closed 
with something exceedingly like a 
wink of derision.” 

Quitting the starfishes, let me call 
attention to those pretty cowries and 
the naked molluses:—Are not those 
two Actwons, green, with speckles of 
gold, attractive? I have nothing to 
tell you about them, however, not 
having dissected one, nor submitted 
it te any more rigorous investigation 
than a casual glance of admiration. 
Of that magnificent Doris tuberculata 
I may have to speak hereafter; mean- 
while let us admire the various col- 
ours of its closk, and the delicate 
beauty of its frilled branchiew, for 
there is nothing in its general de- 
meanour to admire. It has no pretty 
ways to captivate our hearts—a mere 
drawing-room beauty, large, lazy, 
lymphatic, and unintellectual. This 
other Doris has not even brilliant 
colours to attract notice: a dirty 
white cloak is thrown over its per- 
son, which, except the delicate gill- 
tuft, has really nothing to boast of. 
But as Falstaff consoled himself with 
the thought that his ragged troop 
were “mortal men, food for powder,” 
and as good for bullets +s a troop of 
better men, so I estimate this Doris 
with an anatomical eye, and find it 
worth attention. The Zolids are 
poorly represented here—only two 
EF. Papiilosa, and one E. Alba; but 
there happens to be abundant speci- 
mens of the Plewrobranchus, a naked 
molluse of translucent buff colour, 
which at first I mistook for a Doria, 
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but found on inspection could not be 
one; and recourse to Woodword’s 
Mollusca, and Gosse’s Handbook, at 
length satisfied me of its title and 
position. This animal wears his gill 
drooping from his side, under the 
cloak, with the jauntiness of an 
ostrich feather drooping from the 
side of a lady’s hat; and instead of 
carrying his shell like a breastplate, 
or backplate, he wears it beneath 
his skin, as timorous tyrants used 
to wear mail beneath their clothes. 
The Pleurobranchus was a novelty 
to me, and when the fisherman who 
accompanied me to turn over the 
stones, first pushed aside the stone 
under which it crawled, I expressed 
my enthusiasm by at once promising 
him an enlarged fee—a most. impoli- 
tic action on my part, and one which 
completely unsettled my companion’s 
mind. From that moment he be- 
came a bore. Every animal I con- 
descended to bag became the object 
of his loudest laudations, in the dim 
hope that somehow he might per- 
suade me I had secured a brilliant 
specimen, one causing fresh over- 
flows of generosity on my part. 
“Well, he be a beauty! We arn’t 
seen one like him before, I reckon! 
He’s worth a sovereign, I'll bet a 
guinea!” This was the running 
accompaniment he kept up, as he 
handed me an anemone or a bit of 
sponge. The sponges especially al- 
ternately excited and damped _ his 
hopes. He was constantly exclaim- 
ing, “Oh! look here, then! what 
be this?” and as constantly hearing, 
“Only a sponge, Pat,” which greatly 
moderated his ardour. One moment 
I thought he was going to persuade 
me the sponge was immensely valu- 
able, but he digressed into safer ad- 
miration of the annelids just cap- 
tured. In fact, as I said, my out- 
burst had been most impolitic, by 
rousing visions of El Dorado. From 
that moment his conversation point- 
ed with fatiguing monotony in the 
one direction of extra fees. The next 
day I took another man, and we 
found more specimens of the Pleuro- 
branchus than I could find room for. 
A dozen were brought home; and as 
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—to judge from all the works here 
accessible—the anatomy of this mol- 
lusc has not been studied singe 
Meckel described it, these dozen speci- 
mens will afford me ample means of 
investigation: meanwhile, the account 
given by Professor Owen of the di- 
gestive organs is sufficiently curious 
to be quoted here. The animal has 
four separate stomachs: “the first, 
which is membranous, receives thé 
bile by a large orifice placed near its 
connexion with the second digestive 
cavity, which is smaller and more 
muscular; to this succeeds a third, 
the sides of which are gathered inte 
broad longitudinal lamelle, precisely 
similar to those of a ruminant; and 
to render the analogy still more per- 
fect, a groove is found running along 
the walls of the second cavity from 
one orifice to the other, apparent- 
ly subservient to rumination. The 
fourth stomach is thin, and its walls 
smooth.”* A mollusc equipped with 
the ruminating series of stomachs is 
paradoxical enough; but what shall 
we say to this ruminating mollusc 
when we find him not to be a vege- 
table feeder ? 

Passing from the region of vases 
and pie-dishes, let us enter that of 
wide-mouthed bottles, not so attrac- 
tive to the unlearned age, but full of 
promise to the mind which sees there 
polypes, polyzoa, and ova. For these 
we want the microscope, one of those 
intellectual tubes which give thee a 
glance of things that visive organs 
reach not;”"t and many a Diissful 
hour may we spend over its revela- 
tions. We may hear, indeed, that our 
perplexed vassal reports us as spend- 
ing the day “ a-squinting through a 
glass,” but her sarcasm is harmless, 
and the revelations are thrilling. 
What can be more interesting than 
to watch the beginnings of life, to 
trace the gradual evolution of an 
animal from a mass of cells, each 
stage in the evolution presenting not 
only its own characteristics, but 
those marks of affinity with other 
animals which make the whole 
world kin? To watch the forma- 
tion of blood-vessels, to see the heart 
first begin its tremulous pulsations, 





* Owen Lectures on Comparative Anatomy, 558. 
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to note how life is, from the first, one 
incessant struggle and progress— 
these keep us with fascinated perti- 
nacity at our study. Among other 
things, I have watched the develop- 
ment of the Holis and Doris with 

at interest; not the less so from 
the fact that, in spite of the marked 
differences between the developed 
animals, their course of development 
is so undistinguishably similar. On 
the rocks, or on the side of our vases, 
you may see a long coil of spawn, 
looking like delicate pearl beads en- 
veloped in a perfectly transparent 
membrane. The first thing which 
will surprise you, on commencing 
the investigation, is that the division 
of the yolk mass is unlike that of 
most other eggs. In the first place, 
it is not symmetrical; in the next 
place, it is not always the same. 
Sometimes the division occurs in 
two unequal halves ;* sometimes in 
three, or even four, unequal parts. I 
have even counted five. The germ- 
mass may develope into one, two, or 
even three embryos,t all of which are 
seen slowly rotating in the same en- 
velope; and besides these, there may 
generally be seen various masses of 
cells rotating with them, or driven 
about within the envelope—which are 
probably fragments of the germ-mass 
insufficient to form 4 separate em- 
bryo. This multiplication of indi- 
viduals, from one egg, this produc- 
tion of twins, or triplings, is a con- 
stant fact, and may help the general 
question of twin births. Very curious 
it is to watch the increasing activity 
of the little embryos. At first their 
rotation is scarcely perceptible; after 
a while the long cilia protruding 
from the shell are seen to wave with 
more vigour, and the animal moves 
quickly. Just before emerging from 
its crystal envelope, the rapidity of 
its motion is very great ; and a 
wondrous spectacle it is to behold 
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many hundreds of them whirling 
and whirling about till they escape 
into the water, and then swim to 
and fro like crowds of tiny Nautili 
disporting themselves on the ocean, 
The mention of Nautili reminds me 
that these young molluscs, which are 
without vestige of a shell in their 
mature stage, are all provided with a 
good-sized shell in their embryonic 
stage. According to the principles 
of Agassiz and others, which would 
make embryology the guide in zoolo- 
gical classification, this transitory , 
presence of the shell would imply 
that the naked molluscs were higher 
in organisation than molluscs with 
shells. This conclusion will not, I 
think, be accepted. But the fact 
that the embryo bas a shell, of which 
it is subsequently destitute, is inter- 
esting in the speculations it suggests, 
and will one day, doubtless, receive 
its due place in science. Curious it 
is to think of the huge shell of the 
Whelk or Limpet fading off into the 
small shell-plate concealed beneath the 
skin of the Sea-hare and the Pleuro- 
branchus, and disappearing  alto- 
gether from the Doris and Holis. Yet 
perhaps not altogether disappearing ; 
for may not those spicules: which are 
so abundant in the integument of the 
Doris represent the shell in a rudi- 
mentary condition? I say “represent,” 
meaning thereby that the spicula are 
the analogous product of secretion, 
not the homologous “ skeleton ;” for 
although these spicule may stiffen 
the integument, and in so far fulfil a 
protective office, I find them in other 
places—for example, in the membrane 
which lies next the “ brain.” 

To discover a new animal is surely 
a legitimate pride. We are pleased 
if among sand-numerous “ varieties ” 
we can alight upon even a new 
variety, and affix our names to it; 
but a new animal—something no pry- 
ing zoologist has ever seen the like of 





* In the ova of an Actewon, which spawned in my vase, I observed the same 
want of symmetry; the Fae mass divided in each case into two unequal halves. 


+ I hesitated to recor 


in the text what I found in my note-book, namely, that 


these embryos sometimes amount to as many as six in one egg; because as the 
observation was made when I was comparatively new to the subject, and differed 
from what is said by others, I thought it possible some error of interpretation 


might have occurred. 


I have since satisfied- myself that my original note was 


accurate, for I have at this moment a coil of Aplysia eggs in process of develo 
ment, and in some of them there are six, seven, and even eight embryos actively 


rotating in each chorion. 
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before, something no “ plodding 
German” has described, something 
we can call our own, and having 
given it a Greek name, write with 
modest glory méhi after it, instead of 
Linneeus, Ouvier, or Owen—is not 
that a pleasure and a pride? But 
you must be very circumspect, or you 
will find, as I did, after long examin- 
ation and some parental pride, that 
some “plodding German” has been 
before you.—One day looking down 
upon a tuft of red sea-weed (Polysi- 
phonia), on which were clustered se- 
veral specimens of the Ciliobrachiate 
Polyzoa, so thoroughly investigated 
by Dr. Arthur Farre and Van Bene- 
den, I observed a quantity of tiny 
cups in motion. On removing a bit 
of weed to the stage of the microscope, 
I fancied these cups to belong to a 
new Ascidian; but many examina- 
tions gradually expelled this notion, 
and left me completely puzzled. I 
ransacked my books in the vain effort 
of identification, and began to think 
the animal before me was a novelty. 
This suspicion grew into a convic- 
* tion; and, after bestowing a proper 
Greek name on it, made several pre- 
parations to show admiring friends. 
The animal springs from a creeping 
stem, and stands about the tenth of 
an inch in height, or less. Each in- 
dividual is connected with every 
other by this creeping stem, and con- 
sists of a vase-shaped body or cup 
supported on a stalk. When the 
animal is fully expanded, it unrolls 
the edge of its cup into a circle of 
twelve or fourteen eiliated tentacles, 
curled downwards like the young 
fern-leaf, or like the handle of a Greek 
vase. These tentacles are, as I said, 
cut out of the edge of the cup, not 
inclosed in the cup, like those of a 
polype. The alimentary canal is a 
long convoluted tube; the cavity is 
lined with cilia, and at the bottom 
there is a mass of yellowish granules 
(hepatic cells?) and occasionally the 
food may be observed rotating, as if 
on &n axis. 

Some weeks after convincing my- 
self the animal was new, I dredged 
between the coasts of Jersey and 
Brittany a small Pecten, on the shell 
of which, besides other animals, there 


was my new friend in great activity, 
and of much larger-size than the one 
got in Seilly. It was then I learned 
that my friend had already been de- 
scribed—that, in short, it was the Pe- 
dicellina of Sars,or at any rate differed 
therefrom only in such unimportant 
particulars (such as the retractility 
of the tentacles) as w uld at the most 
constitute a distinction of species, | 
made this discovery by studying the 
development of the animal. In Owen’s 
Lectures there is a diagram of the 
embryonic phases of Pedicellina, and 
some of these were what I had already 
drawn from my own animal. One 
fact, however, is worth mentioning, 
because, as far as I can ascertain, it 
is not known; namely, that the Pedi- 
cellina is viviparous, as well as ovi- 
parous and gemmiparous. While ex- 
amining a cluster of them, I saw 
something protruding from the mouth; 
presently another something rose be- 
side it. I watched anxiously, with a 
certain flutter. Isuspected they were 
embryos. Slowly they emerged, and 
the suspicion grew stronger and 
stronger, till finally three ciliated em- 
bryos, in the stages of development 
indicated at figs. 7 and 8 in Owen's 
diagram,* swam away in the water. 
There could no longer be any doubt 
that my Scilly animal was a species 
of Pedicellina; but I had the com- 
pensation of having found, instead of 
& new animal, a new fact with respect 
to its generation. 

This has been narrated as an illus- 
tration of the caution necessary be- 
fore announcing new genera and 
species to the world, and needlessly 
encumbering the already unremem- 
berable lists of names. I was-also 
interested by the puzzlement into 
which I was thrown as to the 
classification of my new animal 
(when it was thought to be 
new). 

Indeed, this assignment of animals 
to their proper places in systematic 
classification will continue to be the 
work of much unsuccessful ingenuity, 
until more rigorous and philosophical 
principles of classification be adopted. 
That present classifications are onl 
provisional, will scarcely be denied. 
They have not the stable basis which 
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can make future researches the simple 
extension and application of existing 
principles. A new Method is inevit- 
able; but we may be years before it 
js promulgated. An instructive ex- 
ample of our inability to apply the 
present Method, otherwise than in a 
provisional way, is afforded by that 
puzzle to zoologists, the Sagitta di- 
punctata. Nobody knows where to 
place it. In aspect it is fish-like ;*in 
gome structural peculiarities it is 
fish-like; in others it is mollusean ; 
jn more it is annulose. Siebold 
classes it with mollusca; Huxley 
and Krohn, with the annulosa, the 
former pointing out that “it presents 
equally strong affinities with the 
four principal groups—1. The Nema- 
toid worms; 2. The Annelida; 3. 
The Lernwan Crustacea; 4. The 
Araehnida.”* 

Place it where we will, the animal is 
very interesting, either when darting 
about in a glass vase, flapping the 
water with its tail, and fixing itself 
to the side of the glass (using the 
vent as a sucker?), or seen on the 
microscope stage, where its extraordi- 


nary transparency obliges a liberal 


use of “stops.” It is then seen to 
have a head with a formidable set of 
hooks (which, however, do not seem 
to fulfil the office of jaws), and two 
large eyes. The narrow body is 
divided into two equal lengths (in my 
specimens this was so; in the figures 
published by Mr. Busk and Mr. Gosse 
the anterior portion is considerably 
the larger) ; in the upper half lies the 
straight alimentary canal terminat- 
ing in a ciliated orifice; on either 
side of the canal lie the ova; in the 
lower half, whieh is longitudinally 
divided by a septum, the whole 
cavities are filled with granules 
of various sizes, moving, by a 
scarcely perceptible progress, round 
and round, like food in the stomach ; 
and these granules prove to be the 
spermatozoa which issue from the 
two orifices near the caudal expan- 
sion. It has not been inaptly named 
a “crystal arrow ” by Mr. Kingsley 
(Gin Two Years Ago); but the name 
would less aptly designate the Scilly 
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species, which has only a faint resem- 
blance to an arrow. It is about the 
quarter of an inch in length, and 
differs in several points from the 
species described and figured by Mr. 
Gosse in his Tenby and Handbook, 
and by Mr. Busk in the Microscopical 
Journalt For instance, it has no 
anterior fins; and the posterior fins, 
which arise just below the oviducts, 
are continuous with the caudal fin, 
into which they expand; that is to 
say, it has really but one fin on each 
side, with a caudal expansion, An- 
other peculiarity worthy of notice is, 
that, in consequence of this union of 
the lateral and caudal fins, the orifices 
through which issue the spermatozoa, 
instead of opening directly in the 
integument of the body, are openings 
in the fin itself; as I have convinced 
myself by repeated examination—a 
circumstance which leads us to sus- 
pect that the “fin” is only a mem- 
branous expansion of the integument, 
and not properly a fin. Other de- 
tails, not mentioned, and therefore, I 
presume, not present in the specimens 
previously described, but which were 
constant in those I had at Seilly, are . 
the double band of light yellow gran- 
ules forming three sides of a paral- 
lelogram about the esophagus, and 
two dark-brown irregular massés 
above each oviduct. The hairs, or 
spines, are distributed over the fins 
as well as over the body—an arrange- 
ment which has been noticed by 
Krohn, who denies that they are sete 
at all, considering them to be merel 

epidermic processes. On what grounds 
he so considers them, I am not in- 
furmed; but I entirely coneur with 
him, because I find these supposed 
sete very rapidly undergo decomposi- 
tion, which would not be the case 
were they inorganic hairs or spicule. 
Let me conclude these perhaps dry 
details with the remark that the 
delicate layer of epidermis, composed 
of rounded cells—the existence of 
which Krohn first disputed and then 
admitted—was visible in my speci- 
mens, although I mistook it for scales 
or scaly epithelium; and that I can 
confirm Huxley’s statement of the 





* Report of British Association, 1851. 


Section p. 78. 


+ October 1855. In this paper the reader will find a summary of all that was 


then known on the subject. 
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existence of a ciliated oviduct in the 
external part of the ovary, if the 
statement of so accomplished a zooto- 
mist needs confirmation. 

But the point of all others which 
in this interesting Sagitta excited 
my interest was one I have not seen 
noticed by others, namely, the entire 
absence of any vascular system. Here 
is an animal with a nervous system 
of*some importance (see Mr. Hux- 
ley’s diagram in the Microscopical 
Journal) with eyes, if no other or- 
gans of sense, and with muscular 
fibres of the striped kind, yet in spite 
of such characteristics of high organ- 
isation it is totally without “ blood,” 
without a trace of a vascular appa- 
ratus. So striking a paradox neces- 
sarily fixed my thoughts for some 
time, till at length light seemed to 
break in obliquely from some inves- 
tigations pursued respecting the re- 
lation of the blood to respiration. 
These investigations are not yet 
sufficiently advanced for publication, 
but they point unequivocally to the 
fact, that in the animal series there 
is a definite relation existing between 
the development of the vascular and 
respiratory systems, the specialisa- 
tion of the one following the special- 
isation of the other.* Seen by this 
light, the Sagitta ceases to be para- 
doxical; its respiration is performed 
by the whole surface, without the 
need of any special organ such as 
gill or lungs, and this absence of a 
respiratory apparatus carries away 
with it the need of a vascular appa- 
ratus. No respiration, no circula- 
tion: the one necessity creates the 
other. 

If the Sagitta is without a vascu- 
lar system, it must consequently be 
without blood. Even so. Without 
“blood” it is, unless we extend the 
term “ blood” to every fluid fulfilling 
the office of a nutritious fluid; an 
extension not only obliterating the 
whole purport of exact language in 
science, but finally reducing us to 
the state of the Irishman who saw 
in a lake “all the materials for 
punch—barring the whisky and 
the sugar and the lemons ;” since, 
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when we descend to the simplest 
forms of organisation, we reach 
nutritive fluid which is water, and 
nothing more. Dr. Thomas Willig 

to whose researches on the blood we 
owe grateful acknowledgment, con- 
siders that in the Echinodermata the 
blood-proper first makes its appear- 
ance; below that point there is no 
blood, but only chylaqueous fluid; 
and even for several stages higher, 
this chylaqueous fluid continues to 
hold its place beside the true blood; 
so that a worm, for instance, has 
two fluids—blood, circulating in a 
system of closed vessels, and chyl- 
aqueous fluid oscillating in the gen- 
eral cavity outside the vessels. 

It is indispensable, in philosophic 
zoology, to discriminate between blood, 
a fluid of definite constitution cireu- ' 
lating in a system of vessels, and the 
chylaqueous fluid, formed of water 
and the products of digestion, oseil- 
lating in the general cavity. But my 
investigations lead to a still further 
reduction of this latter fluid; and 
instead of saying with Dr. Williams 
that the simplest condition of a nu- 
tritive fluid is a “ very dilute solu- 
tion of albumen in sea-water,”t 
I am forced by facts to say that 
lower even than this is the earliest 
state of the nutritive fluid; namely, 
sea-water carrying certain gases and 
organic particles, but without definite 
chyle corpuscles, sach a3 Dr. Williams 
figures—without even albumen in so- 
lution, at least as a constant element. 
This is the case with all the sponges. 
They simply suck in sea-water and 
expel it. The reader will, however, 
learn with surprise that this also is 
the case with the far more highly 
organized Actinie; a fact which, 
when coupled with what was last 
month said respecting the non-diges- 
tive powers of these animals, may 
lead to many interesting speculations. 

If you have ever kept Sea Anemones, 
or have even paid casual attention to 
them in the vases of your friends, you 
must have noticed their remarkable 
variations in size. The Crassicornis 
which excited your cupidity by his 
magnificent proportions, as the eye 





* Compare on this point Beremann i. Levoxarr: Vergleichende Anatomie, p. 170. 
+ See his remarkable paper on “The Blood,” in the Brit. and For. Med. Rev., 
Oct. 1853, p, 480. 
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first beheld him in the rock-pool, has 
collapsed to a fourth of the size before 
ou have chiselled him off; and in 
collapsing he squirte™ continuous 
streams of water from his pores and 
tentacle-tips.* That Gem, which an 
hour ago was expanded to the height 
of an inch, is now a mere button. 
The ordinary explanation of this 
phenomenon is that the animal swells 
itself with water, which it violently 
ejects on being “ irritated” or “ alarm- 
ed.” But as we are just now looking 
with scientific seriousness at our 
animals, we will discard all anthro- 
pomorphic interpretations, such as 
point to “alarm,” because they not 
only confuse the question, but lead to 
awkward issues; among others, that 
the Anemones have highly susceptible 
souls, as liable to emotions of alarm 
asa fine lady. When they are in un- 
disturbed quiescence in pool or tank, 
the same ejection of the water takes 
place, only with less rapidity. Their 
normal condition is that of constant 
sucking in and pourirg out of sea- 
water, for on this mainly depends 
their nutrition. Keep one in a vase, 
without feeding it, without even suffer- 
ing visible food to float in the water, 
and it will nevertheless feed and 
flourish simply by this absorption of 
water, which contains gases and in- 
visible organic particles. Far as this 
is from the notions current respecting 
the nutrition of Anemones, it is easily 
demonstrable. Last month I showed 
that the supposed “ digestion” of the 
Anemone was confined to the press- 
ing out of the juices, and the render- 
ing soluble by maceration of organic 
substance ; I have now to show that 
this animal is not only without 
“blood,” in any proper sense of the 
term, but also without that simpler 
form of blood named “ chylaqueous 
fluid” by Dr. Williams and succeeding 
writers. 

This will probably startle the reader, 
especially if he happen to have seen 
the writings of Dr. Williams, who 
actually figures the chyle-corpuscles 
of the Actiniw, and declares that the 
fluid gives an albuminous reaction. 
But with the highest respect for that 
observer, repeated investigations, 


which have subsequently been con- 
firmed by the well-known zoologist, 
Mr. R. Q. Couch of Penzance, compel 
me to declare that no such fluid cir- 
culates in the Actinisa—an assertion 
which can readily be tested. The 
water is easily forced out of the ten- 
tacles, or collected by cutting open 
the Actinie in a glass. Evaporate it, 
and you will find it to be sea-water, 
holding sometimes organic particles 
in solution. Test it with concentrated 
nitric acid, and instead of becoming 
turbid, as it would if it contained 
albumen in solution, it remains un- 
altered, except that, when organic 
particles are present, they become 
distinct. Examine the fluid with the 
microscope, and you will find animal- 
cule and various particles, but no- 
thing like definite corpuscles, such as 
are visible in the true chylaqueous 
fluid. It is, in short, sea-water, and 
nothing more. 

Feeling that in thus opposing the 
positive statements of an accomplish- 
ed zoologist like Dr. Williams, I might 
very possibly be under some error of 
observation or interpretation, I re- 
quested my friend Mr. R. Q. Couch to 
repeat the investigation, that I might 
either be refuted or confirmed. He 
very kindly undertook the task, and 
thus wrote: “I took two specimens 
of the spotted Mesembryanthemum, 
and forced the water from the ten- 
tacula, and found, under the micro- 
scope of 300 linear, numerous infuso- 
rial creatures rapidly moving about. 
On treating this with nitric acid, I 
had a slight opalescent deposit, or 
rather a diffused milky cloud of very 
slight character. The next day I ob- 
tained several from our rocks, and 
again forcing the water out, I ob- 
tained two specimens of a microsco- 
pie nudibranchiate mollusc, and other 
creatures of similar character.” I 
may observe that the slight milky 
cloud here spoken of occurred once, 
and only once, in my examinations, 
showing it therefore to arise from an 
accidental, not a constant element. “ A 
third and a fourth experiment,” conti- 
nues Mr. Couch, “ was made on others 
taken from our rocks in a contract- 
ed state, and consequently empty. 





* Those anatomists who still deny the existence of ———- at the tips of the 
tentacles, need only “irritate” a Crassicornis to be convince 
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I placed them in sea-water which 
I had repeatedly filtered through 
sand, and afterwards cloth. In this 
they remained till to-day, when, tak- 
ing them in an expanded state, I put 
them to drain in a small glass dish. 
In this I could discover nothing or- 
ganic, and it gave no cloudiness by 
nitric acid. As these experiments 
are quite in accordance with others 
made some years since as regards 
their results, I regard this fluid as 
merely sea-water free from every ad- 
mixture of secreted matter.” 

Nothing can be more explicit, 
however startling the result. In the 
presence of such evidence, one is 
amazed to re-read Dr. Williams when 
he says, “the surrounding water en- 
ters the stomach, where it briefly so- 
journs, then passes through the open- 
ing at the bottom of the great cavity 
of the body: in this cavity it re- 
mains for a variable period; it now 
injects the tentacles. Corpuscles now 
arise in the fluid ; it becomes thicker 
in consistence through increase of 
albumen; it is no longer pure life- 
less sea-water ; it is a corpusculated 
chylaqueous fluid ; it is competent to 
serve the ends of nutrition. Whence 
do the floating cells proceed ?—what 
produces them? Certainly no solid 
organ ; neither liver nor spleen can 
in this case interpose its agency. 
Then, is it possible that there can 
inhere in albumen a mysterious his- 
tomorphotic power in virtue of which 
it transmutes itself from the liquid 
into the solid eondition? This were 
only a mode of enouncing the theory 
of spontaneous generation.”* All 
these questions are superfluous, since 
the fuct is imaginary; an albumin- 
ous corpusculated fluid does not circu- 
late in the cavity of the Actiniw; 
sea-water, carrying whatever accident 
may have brought to it, is the “ nu- 
tritive fluid” of these animals. 

Dr. Williams has, however, pub- 
lished drawings of the corpuscles 
discoverable in the fiuid, and 
Schmarda, as I learn from Victor 
Carus,t declares that such corpuscles 
are constant. Can these statements 
be reconciled with what results 
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from the experiments of Mr. Couch 
and myself? They have the advan. 
tage of being positives against nega- 
tives, and must, one wonld thi 
have some truth in them. What is 
that truth? This question, I con. 
fess, haunted me till an answer sug- 
gested itself. One of my Daisies 
(A. Bellis) brought forth a round mags 
of fifteen young agglomerated together 
in a ball: they were in different stages 
of development, and being perfectly 
transparent, admitted of easy micro- 
scopic examination. In them, spheri- 
cal globules were distinctly visible, 
circulating by the action of the cilis 
lining the cavity; and with the 
globules an occasional animalcule, 
This was the case with all of them; 
and as the globules seemed most 
abundant in the youngest specimens, 
the idea occurred to me that Dr. Wil- 
liams had only examined the fluid of 
young Actinia, and had concluded 
that what was true of them was true 
of adults. This idea, however, grew 
less and less plausible on reflection. 
That a young animal should havea 
circulating fluid higher in character 
than the fluid of the adult, was un- 
reasonable. While thus speculating, I 
observed a great irregularity in the 
size of the globules; sometimes they 
seemed united together in consider- 
able masses. To pursue the investi- 
gation closer, I opened the cavity 
with a needle, and let out the fluid: 
to my surprise, these floating globules 
turned out to be no chyle corpuscles, 
but the yellow spherical cells (?) which 
fill the tentacles of the adult Daisy, 
and make solid the tentacles of the 
Anthea, as well as give the brownish 
colouring to its body. What may 
be the function of these yellow 
spheres, I know not; but it is eer- 
tain they are not the corpuscles of a 
circulating fluid (they are stationary 
in the adult), although I must suppose 
Dr. Williams and Professor Schmarda 
have mistaken them for such, since 
no other definite globules are dis- 
cov2rable; and these circulating only 
in the young. h 
Here again we see the necessity of 
a cultivated caution in the acceptanee 


eo | 





* Loc. cit. p. 483. 
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of statements in matters so complex 
as those of biology. The respect 
justly due to Dr. Williams as an in- 
yestigator has caused his views re- 
specting the “blood series” to be ac- 
cepted without verification. As I 
make it a rule to verify every one’s 
statements, when they fall within my 
own investigations, I determined to 
do so with respect to this on the fluid 
of the Actinis. The result has been 
seen. It throws a new difficulty in 
the way of rightly understanding the 
processes of nutrition; but it is a 
step towards a right understanding, 
because it removes an explanation 
which, seemingly true, masked the real 
process. It also gives the final blow to 
those gratuitous determinations of spe- 
cial “ organs of secretion” in the Ac- 
tiniw in which zoologists have revel- 
led. If there is no blood, there can be 
no secretions from the blood; and all 
attempts at fastening a secreting func- 
tion on the “convoluted bands” may 
a priori be dismissed: I say a@ priori 
because no one has yet attempted, by 
chemical tests, to prove the presence 
of bile or urea in these organs ; and as, 
therefore, the function is assigned on 
apriort grounds, on those grounds 
may it be dismissed. To look for such 
special organs in so simple an organ- 
ism, seems to me like seeking for a 
circulating library in an Esquimaux 
village. 
The mention of alibrary carries my 
thoughts, by an easy transition, to our 
evening studies. When the labours of 
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the day are over, the microscope is 
put up, the work-table is quitted, and 
the delicious calm of candle-light in- 
vites us to quiet intercourse with one 
of the great spirits of the past, or one 
of their worthy successors in the pre- 
sent. It is well thus to refresh the 
mind with Literature. Contact with 
Nature, and her inexhanstible wealth, 
is apt to beget an impatience at man’s 
achievements ; and there is danger of 
the mind becoming so immersed in 
details, so strained to contemplation 
of the physical glories of the universe, 
as to forget the higher grandeurs of 
the soul, the nobler beauties of the 
moral universe. From this danger we 
are saved by the thrill of a fine poem, 
the swelling sympathy with a noble 
thought, which flood the mind anew 
with a sense of man’s greatness, and 
the greatness of his aspirations. It 
is not wise to dwarf Man by com- 

parisons with Nature; only when 
he grows presumptuous may we teach 

him modesty by pointing to her gran- 
deur. At other times it is well to 

keep before us our high calling and 
our high estate. Literature, in_ its 
finest moods, does this. And when 

I think of the delight given by every 

true book to generations after genera- 

tions, moulding souls and humanising 

savage impetuosities, exalting hopes 
and prompting noblest deeds, I vary 
the poet’s phrase, and exclaim— 


An honest book’s the noblest work of man ! 
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WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT ? 


BY PISISTRATUS OAXTON. 


[The Author reserves the right of Translation.]} 


BOOK I.—OHAPTER IX. 


The Historian shows that, notwithstanding the progressive spirit of the times, g 
Briton is not permitted, without an effort, “to progress” according to his own 


inclinations. 


Sopny could not sleep. At first 
she was too happy. Without being 
conscious of any degradation in her 
lot amongst the itinerant artists of 
Mr. Rugge’s exhibition, (how could 
she, when her beloved and revered 
protector had been one of those artists 
for years ?) yet instinctively she shrunk 
from their contact. Doubtless, while 
absorbed in some stirring part, she 
forgot companions, audience, all, and 
enjoyed what she performed—neces- 
sarily enjoyed, for her acting was 
really excellent, and where no enjoy- 
ment there no excellence; but when 
the histrionic enthusiasm was not 
positively at work, she crept to her 
grandfather with something between 
loathing and terror of the “ painted 
creatures” and her own borrowed 
tinsel. 

But more than all, she felt acutely 
every indignity or affront offered to 
Gentleman Waife. Heaven knows, 
these were not few ; and to escape 
from such a life—to be with her grand- 
father alone, have him all to herself 
to tend and to pet, to listen to and 
to prattle with, seemed to her the 
consummation of human felicity. Ah, 
but should she be all alone? Just 
as she was lulling herself into a doze, 
that question seized and roused her. 
And then it was not happiness that 
kept her waking—it was what is less 
rare in the female breast, curiosity. 
Who was to be the mysterious third, 
to whose acquisition the three pounds 
were evidently to be devoted? What 
new face had she purchased by the 
loan of her own? Not the Pig-faced 
Lady, nor the Spotted Boy. Could it 
be the Norfolk Giant, or the Calf 
with Two Heads? Horrible idea! 
Monstrous phantasmagoria began to 
stalk before her eyes; and to charm 
them away, with great fervour she 


fell to saying her prayers—an act of 
devotion which she had forgotten, in 
her excitement,to perform before rest- 
ing her head on her pillow—an omis- 
sion, let us humbly hope, not noted 
down in very dark characters by the 
recording angel. 

That act over, her thoughts took a 
more comely aspect than had been 
worn by the preceding phantasies, 
reflected Lionel’s kind looks, and re- 
peated his gentle words. ‘“ Heaven 
bless him!” she said with emphasis, 
as a supplement to the habitual 
prayers; and then tears gathered to 
her grateful eyelids, for she was one 
of those beings whose tears come slow 
from sorrow, quick from affection. 
And so the grey dawn found her still 
wakeful, and she rose, bathed her 
cheeks in the cold fresh water, and 
drew them forth with a glow like 
Hebe’s. Dressing herself with the 
quiet activity which characterised 
all her movements, she then opened 
the casement aud inhaled the air. 
All was still in the narrow lane, the 
shops yet unclosed. But on the still 
trees behind the shops the birds were 
beginning to stir and chirp. Chanti- 
cleer, from some neighbouring yard, 
rung out his brisk reveil/ée. Pleasant 
English summer dawn in the pleasant 
English country village. She stretch- 
ed her graceful neck far from the case- 
ment, trying to catch a glimpse of the 
blue river. She had seen its majestic 
flow on the day they had arrived at 
the fair, and longed to gain its banks; 
then her servitude to the stage for- 
bade her. Now she was to be free! 
O joy! Now she might have her care- 
less hours of holiday ; and, forgetful of 
Waife’s warning that their vocation 
must be plied in towns, she let her 
fancy run riot amidst visions of green 
fields and laughing waters, and in 
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fond delusion gathered the daisies and 
chased the butterflies. Changeling 
transferred into that lowest world of 
Art from the cradle of simple Nature, 
her human child’s heart yearned for 
the human childlike delights. All 
children love the country, the flowers, 
the sward, the birds, the butterflies, 
or, if some do not, despair, O Philan- 
thropy, of their after-lives! 

She closed the window, smiling to 
herself; stole through the adjoining 
doorway, and saw that her grand- 
father was still asleep. Then she 
busied herself in putting the little sit- 
ting-room to rights, reset the table for 
the morning meal, watered the stocks, 
and finally took up the crystal and 
looked into it with awe, wondering 
why the Cobbler could see so much, 
and she only the distorted reflection of 
her own face. So interested, however, 
for once, did she become in the inspec- 
tion of this mystic globe, that she did 
not notice the dawn pass into broad 
daylight, nor hear a voice at the 
door below—nor, in short, take into 
cognition the external world, till a 
heavy tread shook the floor, and then, 
starting, she beheld the Remorseless 
Baron, with a face black enough to 
have darkened the crystal of Dr. Dee 
himself. 

“Ho, ho,” said Mr. Rugge, in hiss- 
ing accents, which had often thrilled 
the threepenny gallery with antici- 
pative horror. ‘ Rebellious, eh?— 
won’t come? Where’s your grand- 
father, baggage ?” 

Sophy let fall the crystal—a mercy 
it was not broken—and gazed va- 
cantly on the Baron. 

“Your vile scamp of a grand- 
father ?” r ' 

Sopny (with spirit)—‘t He is not 
vile. You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself speaking so, Mr. Rugge!” 

Here, simultaneously, Mr. Waife, 
hastily endued in his grey dressing- 
gown, presented himself at the aper- 
ture of the bedroom door, and the 
Cobbler on the threshold of the sit- 
ting-room. The Comedian stood mute, 
trusting, perhaps, to the imposing 
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effect of his attitude. The Cobbler, 
yielding to the impulse of untheatric 
man, put his head doggedly on one 
side, and, with both hands on his 
hips, said— 

“Civil words to my lodgers, master, 
or out you go!” 

The Remorseless Baron glared vin- 
dictively first at one, and then at the 
other ; at length he strode up to Waife, 
and said, with a withering grin, “I 
have something to say to you; shall 
I say it before your landlord ?” 

The Comedian waved his hand to 
the Cobbler. 

* Leave us, my friend; I shall not 
require you. Step this way, Mr. 
Rugge.” Rugge entered the bed- 
reom, and Waife closed the door 
behind him. 

“ Anan,” quoth the Cobbler,scratch- 
ing his head. “I don’t quite take 
your grandfather’s givingin. British 
ground here! But your ascendant 
cannot surely be in such malignant 
conjunction with that obstreperous 
tyrant as to bind you to him hand 
and foot. Let’s see what the Crystal 
thinks of it. Take it up gently, and 
come down stairs with me.” 

“ Please, no; I'll stay near grand- 
father,” said Sophy resolutely. “ He 
shan’t be left helpless with that rude 
man,” 

The Cobbler could not help smil- 
ing. “ Lord love you,” said he; “ you 
have a spirit of your own, and if you 
were my wife, I should be afraid of 
you. But I won’t stand here eaves- 
dropping; mayhap your grandfather 
has secrets I’m not to hear; call 
me if I’m wanted.” He descended. 
Sophy, with less noble disdain of 
eavesdropping, stood in the centre of 
the room, holding her breath to listen. 
She heard no sound—she had half 
a mind to put her ear to the key-hole, 
but that seemed even to her a mean 
thing, if not absolutely required by 
the necessity of the case. So there she 
still stood, her head bent down, her 
finger raised: oh that Vance could 
have so painted her! 
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OHAPTER X. 


Showing the causes why Men and Nations. when one Man or Nation wishes to 
get for its own arbitrary purposes what the other Man or Nation does not de. 
sire to part with, are apt to ignore the mild precepts of Christianity, shock 
the sentiments, and upset the theories, of Peace Societies. 


* Am I to understand,” said Mr. 
Rugge in a whisper, when Waife had 
drawn him to the farthest end of the 
inner room, with the bed-curtains 
between their position and the door 
deadening the sound of their voices— 
““am I to understand that, after my 
taking you and that child to my 
theatre out of charity, and at your 
own request, you are going to quit 
me without warning—French leave 
—is that British conduct ?” 

“ Mr. Rugge,” replied Waife depre- 
catingly, “ I have no engagement with 
na beyond an experimental trial. 

e were free on both sides for three 
months—you to dismiss us any day, 
we to leave you. The experiment 
does not please us; we thank you, 
and depart.” 

Ruecr.— That is not the truth. I 
said J was free to dismiss you both, 
if the child did not suit. You, poor 
helpless creature, could be of no use. 
But I never heard you say you were 
to be free too. Stands to reason 
not! Put my engagements at a 
Waife’s mercy!—I, Lorenzo Rugge! 
—stuff! But ma just man, and a 
liberal man, and if you think you 
onght to have a higher salary, if this 
ungrateful proceeding is only, as I 
take it, a strike for wages, I will 
meet you. Juliet Araminta does 
play better than I could have sup- 
posed; and J’ll conclude an engage- 
ment on good terms, as we were to 
have done if the experiment answer- 
ed, for three years.” 

Waife shook his head. “You are 
very good, Mr. Rugge, but it is not a 
strike. My little girl does not like the 
life at any price; and since she sup- 
ports me, I am bound to please her. 
Besides,” said the actor, with a stiffer 
manner, “ you have broken faith with 
me. It was fully understood that I 
was to appear no more on your stage ; 
all my task was to advise with you in 
the performances, remodel the plays, 
help in the stage-management; and 
you took advantage of my penury, 


and, when I asked for a small advance, 
insisted on forcing these relics of what 
I was upon the public pity. Enough 
—we part. I bear no malice.” 
Ruece.—* Oh, don’t you? No 
more do I. But I am a Briton, and 
I have the spirit of one. You had 
better not make an enemy of me.” 
Waire.—I am above the neces. 
sity of making enemies. I have an 
enemy ready made in myself.” 
Rugge placed a strong bony hand. 
upon the cripple’s arm. “I dare 
say youhave! A bad conscience, sir, 
How would you like your past, life 
looked into, and blabbed out ?” 
GENTLEMAN WaAIFE (mournfully). 
—* The last four years of it have been 
spent in your service, Mr. Rugge.—If 
their record had been blabbed out 
for my benefit, there would not have 
been a dry eye in the house.” 
Rueee.—“I disdain your sneer, 
When a scorpion nursed at my 
bosom sneers at me—lI leave it to 
its own reflections. But I don't 
speak of the years in which that 
scorpion has been enjoying a salary 
and smoking canaster at my ex- 
pense. I refer to an earlier dodge 
in its checkered existence.—Ha, sir, 
you wince! I suspect I can find 
out something about you which 
would—” 
Warr: (fiercely).—‘ Would what?” 
Rueer.—*“ Oh, lower your tone, sir, 
no bullying me. I suspect! I have 
good reason for suspicion ; and if you 
sneak off in this way, and cheat me 
out of my property in Juliet Ara- 
minta, I will leave no stone unturned 
to prove what I suspect—look to it, 
slight man! Come, I don’t wish to 
quarrel; make it up, and” (drawing 
out his pocket-book) “if you want 
cash down, and will have an engage- 
ment in black and white for three 
years for Juliet Araminta, you may 
squeeze a good sum out of me, and 
go yourself where you please ; you'll 
never be troubled by me. What 
want is the girl.” 
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All the, actor laid aside, Waife 
wled out, “And hang me, sir, if 
ou shall have the girl!” 

At this moment Sophy opened the 
door wide, andentered boldly. She had 
heard her grandfather’s voice raised, 
though its hoarse tones did not allow 
her to distinguish his words. She was 
alarmed for him. She came in, his 

ardian fairy, to protect him from 
the oppressor of six feet high. Rugge’s 
arm ‘was raised, not indeed to strike, 
put rather to declaim. Sophy slid be- 
tween him and her grandfather, and 
clinging round the latter, flung out 
her own arm, the forefinger raised 
menacingly towards the Remorseless 
Baron. How you would have clap- 
ped if you had seen her so at Covent 
Garden. But I'll swear the child 
did not know she was acting. Rugge 
did, and was struck with admiration 
and regretful rage at the idea of los- 
ing her. 

“Bravo!” said he, involuntarily— 
“come—come, Waife, look at her— 
she was born for the stage. My 
heart swells with pride. She is my 


property, morally speaking; make 
her so legally—and hark, in your 


Take me in the 


ear—fifty pounds. 
opens—fifty 


humour. Golconda 
pounds!” 

“No,” said the vagrant. 

“ Well,” said Rugge, sullenly; “let 
her speak for herself.” 

“Speak, child. You don’t wish to 
return to Mr. Rugge—and without 
me, too—o you, Sophy ?” 

“Without you, Grandy!¢I’d rather 
die first.” 

“You hear her; all is settled be- 
tween us. You have had our services 
up to last night; you have paid us up 
to last night; and so good-morning 
to you, Mr. Rugge.” 

“ My dear child,” said the manager, 
softening his voice us much as he 
could, “do consider. You shall be 
so made of, without that stupid old 
man, You think me cross, but ’tis 
he who irritates, and puts me out of 
temper. I’m uncommon fond of chil- 
dren. I had a baby of my own once— 
upon my honour, I had—and if it had 
not been for convulsions, caused by 
teething, I should be a father still. 
Supply to me the place of that beloved 
babe. You echall have such fine 
dresses ; all new—choose ’em yourself 
—iinced veal and raspberry tarts for 
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dinner every Sunday. In three years, 
under my care, you will become a 
great actress, and make your fortune, 
and marry a lord—lords go out of 
their wits for great actresses—where- 
as, with him, what will you do? 
drudge, and rot, and starve; and he 
can’t live long, and then where will 
you be? Tis a shame to hold her so, 
you idle old vagabond.” 

“T don’t hold her,” said Waife, 
trying to push her away. “There’s 
something in what the man says. 
Choose for yourself, Sophy.” 

Sopny (suppressing a sob).—“ How 
can you have the heart to talk so, 
Grandy? I tell you, Mr. Rugge, you 
are a bad man, and I hate you, and 
all about you—and I'll stay with 
grandfather—and I don’t care if I 
do starve—he shan’t!” 

Mr. Ruace (clapping both hands on 
the crown of his hat, and striding to 
the door).—“ William Waife, beware; 
*tis done! I’m your enemy. As for 
you, too dear, but abandoned, infant, 
stay with him—you’ll find out very 
soon who and what he is—your pride 
will have a fall, when—” 

Waife sprang forward despite his 
lameness—both his fists clenched, his 
one eye a-blaze; his, broad burly 
torso confronted and daunted the 
stormy manager. Taller and younger 
though Rugge was, he cowered before 
the cripple he had so long taunted and 
humbled. The words stood arrested 
on his tongue. ‘Leave the room 
instantly !” thundered the actor, in a 
voice no longer broken. ‘“ Blacken my 
name before that child by one word, 
and I will dash the next down your 
throat.” 

Rugge rushed to the door—and 
keeping it ajar between Waife and 
himself, he then thrust in his head, 
hissing forth—“ Fly, caitiff, fly! my 
revenge shall track your secret, and 
place you in my power. Juliet 
Araminta shall yet be mine.” With 
these awful words the Remorseless 
Baron cleared the stairs in two 
bounds, and was out of the house. 

Waife smiled contemptuously. But 
as the street-door clanged on the 
form of the angry manager, the 
colour faded from the old man’s face. 
Exhausted by the excitement he had 
gone through, he sank on a chair, 
and, with one quick gasp as for 
breath, fainted away. 
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OHAPTER XI. 


Progress of the Fine Arts.—Biographical Anecdotes.—Fluctuations in the Value of 
Money.—Speculative Tendencies of the Time. 


Whatever the shock which the 
brutality of the Remorseless Baron 
inflicted on the nervous system of the 
persecuted but triumphant Bandit, it 
had certainly subsided by the time 
Vance and Lionel entered Waife’s 
apartment, for they found grandfather 
and grandchild seated near the open 
window, at the corner of the table 
(on which they had made room for 
their operations by the removal of 
the carved cocoa-nut, the crystal egg, 
and the two flowerpots), eagerly en- 
gaged, with many a silvery laugh 
from the lips of Sophy, in the game 
of dominoes. 

Mr. Waife had been devoting him- 
self, for the last hour and more, to the 
instruction of Sophy in the mysteries 
of that intellectual amusement, and 
such pains did he take, and so im- 
pressive were his exhortations, that 
his happy pupil could not help think- 
ing to herself that this was the new 
art upon which Waife depended for 
their future livelihood. She sprang 
up, however, at the entrance of the 
visitors, her face beaming with grate- 
ful smiles ; and, running to Lionel, and 
taking him by the hand, while she 
curtsied with more respect to Vance, 
she exclaimed—*“ We are free! thanks 
to you—thanks to you both! He is 
gone! Mr. Rugge is gone.” 

“So I saw on passing the green; 
stage and all,” said Vance. While 
Lionel kissed the child and pressed 
her to his side. It is astonishing how 
paternal he felt—how much she had 
crept into his heart. 

“ Pray, sir,” asked Sophy, timidly, 
glancing to Vance, “has the Norfolk 
Giant gone too?” 

Vanoz.—“I fancy so—all 
shows were either gone or going.” 

Sopny.— The Calf with Two 
Heads?” 

Vanoe.— Do you regret it?” 

Sopny.—“ Oh, dear, no.” 

Waite, who, after a profound bow, 
and a cheery “Good day, gentle- 
men,” had hitherto remained silent, 
putting away the dominoes, now said 


the 


—“T suppose, sir, you would like at 
once to begin your sketch?” 

Vance.—“ Yes; I have brought all 
my tools—see, even the canvass, | 
wish it were larger, but it is all J 
have with me of that material—'tis 
already stretched—just let me arrange 
the light.” 

Warre.—“ If you don’t want me, 
gentlemen, I will take the air for - 
half an hour or so. In fact, I may 
now feel free to look after my invest- 
ment.” 

Sopny (whispering Lionel).—“ You 
are sure the Calf has gone as well as 
the Norfolk Giant ?” 

Lionel wonderingly replied that the 
thought so; and Waife disappeared 
into his room, whence he soon emerged, 
having doffed his dressing-gown for 
a black coat, by no means thread- 
bare, and well brushed. Hat, stick, 
and gloves in hand, he really seemed 
respectable—more than respectable— 
Gentleman Waife every inch of him; 
and saying, “ Look your best, Sophy, 
and sit still, if you can,” nodded 
pleasantly to the three, and hobbled 
down the stairs. Sophy—whom Vance 
had just settled into a chair, with her 
head bent partially down (three quar- 
ters), as the artist had released 


“The loose train of her amberflowing hair,”} 


and was contemplating aspect and 
position with a painter’s meditative 
eye—started up, to his great discom- 
posure, and rushed to the window. 
She returned to her seat with her 
mind much relieved. Waife was 
walking in an opposite direction to 
that which led towards the whilome 
quarters of the Norfolk Giant and the 
Two-headed Calf. 

“Come, come,” said Vance, impa- 
tiently, ‘you have broken an idea in 
half. I beg you will not stir till I 
have placed you—and then, if all else 
of you be still, you may exercise your 
tongue. I give you leave to talk.” 

Sopny (penitentially).—‘“‘I am 50 
sorry—-I beg pardon. Will that do, 


sir ?” 
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Vanor.—" Head a little more to 
the right—so. Titania watching 
Bottom asleep. Will you lie on the 
floor, Lionel, and do Bottom %” 

Lionet (indignantly).—*“ Bottom! 
Have I an ass’s head?” 

Vanoz.— “Immaterial! I can 
easily imagine that you have one. 
I want merely an outline of figure— 
something sprawling and ungainly.” 

Lionet (sulkily).—“ Much obliged 
to you--imagine that too.” 

Vancr.—“ Don’t be so disobliging. 
It is necessary that she should look 
fondly at something—expression in 
the eye.” 

Lionel at once reclined himself in- 
cumbent in a position as little sprawl- 
ing and ungainly as he could well 
contrive. 

Vanor.— Fancy, Miss Sophy, 
that this young gentleman is very dear 
to you. Have you got a brother?” 

Sopny.—‘‘ Ah, no, sir.” 

Vanor.—“ Hum. But you have, 
or have had, a doll?” 

Sopny.— “Oh, yes; grandfather 
gave me one.” 

Vancz.—“ And you were fond of 
that doll?” 

Sopny.—‘ Very.” 

Vanor.—*“ Fancy that young gen- 
tleman is your doll grown big—that 
it is asleep, and you are watching 
that no one hurts it—Mr Rugge, for 
instance. ‘Throw your whole soul 
into that thought—love for doll, ap- 
prehension of Rugge. Lionel, keep 
still and shut your eyes—do.” 

Lionet (grumbling).—I did not 
come here to be made a doll of.” 

Vanor.— Coax him to be quiet, 
Miss Sophy, and sleep peaceably, or 
Ishall do him a mischief. I can be 
a Rugge too, if I am put out.” 

Sopuy (in the softest tones).— 
“Doytry and sleep, sir—shall I get 
you a pillow?” 

Lions. — “No, thank you—I’m 
very comfortable now” (settling his 
head upon his arm, and after one 
upward glance towards Sophy, the 
lids closed reluctantly over his soft- 
ened eyes). A ray of sunshine came 
aslant through the half-shut window, 
and played along the boy’s clus- 
tering hair and smooth pale cheek. 
Sophy’s gaze rested on him most 
benignly. 

“Just so,” said Vance; “ and now 


be silent till I have got the attitude 
and fixed the look.” 

The artist sketched away rapidly 
with a bold practised hand, and all 
was silent for about half an hour, 
when he said, “ You may get up, 
Lionel; I have done with you for 
the present.” 

Sorny.—“ And me, too—may I 
see ?” 

Vance.—“‘ No; but you may talk 
now. So you had adoll? What 
has become of it?” 

Sopny.—“I left it behind, sir. 
Grandfather thought it would dis- 
tract me from attending to his les- 
sons, and learning my part.” 

Vance.— You love your grand- 
father more than the doll ?” 

Soruy.—“ Oh! a thousand million 
million times more.” 

Vanoz.—“ He brought you up, I 
suppose. Have you no father—no 
mother ?” 

Sopny.—‘“I have only grand- 
father.” 

Lionr,—“ Have you always lived 
with him?” 

Sopuy.— Dear me, no; I was 
with Mrs Crane till grandfather came 
from abroad and took me away, and 
put me with some very kind people; 
and then, when grandfather had that 
bad accident, Ijcame to stay with 
him, and we have been together ever 
since.” 

Lionet.— Was Mrs Crane no re- 
lation of yours ?” 

Sorny.— No, I suppose not, for 
she was not kind—I was so miser- 
able; but don’t talk of it—I forget 
that now. I only wish to remember 
from the time grandfather took me 
in his lap, and told me to be a good 
child, and love him; and I have been 
happy ever since.” 

“ You are a dear good child,” said 
Lionel, emphatically, “and I wish I 
had you for my sister.” 

Vanozr.—‘ When your grandfather 
has received from me that exorbitant 
—not that I grudge it—sum, I should 
like to ask, What will he do with it? 
As he said it was a secret, I must 
not pump you.” 

Sorny.—‘ What will he do with 
it? I should like to know too, sir; 
but whatever it is, I don’t care, so 
long as I and grandfather are to- 
gether.” 
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Here Waife re-entered. “ Well, 
how goes on the picture ?” 

Vanor.——“ Tolerably for the first 
sitting ; I require two more.” 

Warre.—* Certainly ; only—only” 
(he drew aside Vance and whisper- 
ed), “ only, the day after to-morrow, I 
fear I shall want the money. It is 
an occasion that never will occur 
again—I would seize it.” 

Vancr.— Take the money now.” 

Waire.—* Well, thank you, sir; 
you are sure now that we shall not 
run away—and I accept your kind- 
ness ; it will make all safe.” 

Vance, with surprising alacrity, 
slipped the sovereigns into the old 
man’s hand; for, truth to say, though 
thrifty, the Artist was really gene- 
rous. His organ of caution was 
large, but that of acquisitiveness 
moderate. Moreover, in those mo- 
ments when his soul expanded with 
his art he was insensibly less alive 
to the value of money. And strange 
it is that, though states strive to fix 
for that commodity the most abid- 
ing standards, yet the value of 
money, to the individual who regards 
it, shifts and fluctuates, goes up and 
down half-a-dozen times a-day. For 
my part, I honestly declare that there 
are hours in the twenty-four—such, 
for instance, as that just before break- 
fast, or that succeeding a page of this 
History in which I have been put 
out of temper with my performance 
and myself—when any one in want 
of five shillings at my disposal would 
find my value of that sum put it 
quite out of his reach; while at 
other times—just after dinner, for in- 
stance, or when I have effected what 
seems to me a happy stroke, or a 
good bit of colour, in this historical 
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composition—the value of those five 
shillings is so much depreciated that 
I might be—I think so, at least—] 
might be almost tempted to give 
them away for nothing. Under some 
such mysterious influences in the 
money market, Vance, therefore, felt 
not the loss of his three sovereigns; 
and, returning to his easel, drove 
away Lionel and Sophy, who had 
taken that opportunity to gaze on 
the canvass. 

“Don’t do her justice at all,” 
quoth Lionel; “all the features ex- 
aggerated.” 

“And you pretend to paint!” re. 
turned Vance, in great scorn, and 
throwing a cloth over his canvass, 
“To-morrow, Mr Waffe, the same 
hour. Now, Lionel, get your hat, 
and come away.” 

Vance carrie! off the canvass, and 
Lionel followed slowly. Sophy gazed 
at their departing forms from the 
open window; Waife stumped about 
the room rubbing his hands,—* He'll 
do, he’ll do; I always thought so.” 

Sophy turned,— Who’ll do ?{—the 
young gentleman? Do what?” 

Warre.—‘ The young gentleman? 
—as if I was thinking of him. Our 
new companion—I have been with 
him this last hour. Wonderful natu- 
ral gifts.” 

Sopny (ruefully).—* It is alive, 
then ?” 

Warrr.—“ Alive! yes, I should 
think so.” 

Sopuy (half-crying).—“‘ I’m very 
sorry ; I know I shall hate it.” 

“Tut, darling—get me my pipe— 
I’m happy.” 

Sopny (cutting short her fit of ill- 
humour). —“ Are you?—then I am, 
and I will not hate it.” : 


OHAPTER XII. 


In which it is shown that a man does this or declines to do that for reasons best 
known to himself—a reserve which is extremely conducive to the social inter- 
esta of acommunity ; since the conjecture into the origin and nature of those 
reasons stimulates the inquiring faculties, and furnishes the staple of mod- 
ern conversation.—And as it is not to be denied that, if their neighbours 


left them nothing to guess at, three-fourths of civilised humankind, male 
or female, would have nothing to talk about so we cannot too gratefull 
encourage that needful curiosity, termed, by the inconsiderate, tittle-tattle 
or scandal, which saves the vast majority of our species from being reduced to 
the degraded condition of dumb animals. 


The next day the sitting was re- 
newed; but Waife did not go out, 
and the conversation was a little 


more restrained; or rather, Waife 
had the larger shareinit. The come- 
dian, when he pleased, could certain- 
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ly be very entertaining. It was not 
go much in what he said, as in his man- 
ner of saying it. He was a strange 
combination of sudden extremes, at 
one while on a tone of easy but not 
undignified familiarity with his visit- 
ors, as if their equal in position, their 
superior in years; then abruptly, 
humble, deprecating, almost obse- 
quious, almost servile; and then, 
again, jerked, as it were, into pride 
and stiffness, falling back, as if the 
effort were impossible, into meek de- 
jection. Still, the prevalent charac- 
ter of the man’s mood and talk was 
social, quaint, cheerful. Evidently 
he was, by original temperament, a 
droll and joyous humourist with 
high animal spirits; and, withal, an 
infantine simplicity at times, like the 
clever man who never learns the 
world, and is always taken in. 

A circumstance, trifling in itself, 
but suggestive of speculation either 
as to the character or antecedent cir- 
cumstances of Gentleman Waife, did 
not escape Vance’s observation. Since 
his rupture with Mr. Rugge, there 
was a considerable amelioration in 
that affection of the trachea, which, 
while his engagement with Rugge 
lasted, had rendered the comedi- 
an’s dramatic talents unavailable on 
the stage. He now expressed himself 
without the pathetic hoarseness or 
cavernous wheeze which had pre- 
viously thrown a wet blanket over 
his efforts at discourse. But Vance 
put no very stern construction on the 
dissimulation which this change 
seemed to denote. Since Waife was 
still one-eyed and a cripple, he might 
very excusably shrink from reappear- 
ance on the stage, and affect a third 
infirmity to save his pride from the 
exhibition of the two infirmities that 
Were genuine. 

That which most puzzled Vance 
was that which had most puzzled the 
Cobbler,— What could the man once 
have been ?—how fallen so low?—for 
fall it was, that was clear. The 
painter, though not himself of patri- 
cian extraction, had been much in the 
best society. He had been a petted 
favourite in great houses. He had 
travelled. He had seen the world. 
He had the habits and the instincts 
of good society. 

Now in what the French term the 
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beau monde, there are little traits 
that reveal those who have entered it, 
—certain tricks of phrase, certain 
modes of expression—even the pro- 
nunciation of familiar words, even the 
modulation of an accent. A man of 
the most refined bearing may not have 
these peculiarities ; a man, otherwise 
coarse and brusque in his manner, 
may. The slang of the beau monde 
is quite apart from the code of high 
breeding. Now and then, something 
in Waife’s talk seemed to show that 
he had lighted on that beau-world: 
now and then, that something wholly 
vanished. So that Vance might have 
said, “‘He has been admitted there, 
not inhabited it.” 

Yet Vance could not feel sure, after 
all; comedians are such takes in. 
But was the man, by the profession 
of his earlier life, a comedian? Vance 
asked the question adroitly. 

“You must have taken to the stage 
young?” said he. 

“The stage!” said Waife; “if you 
mean the public stage—no. I have 
acted pretty often in youth, even in 
childhood, to amuse others, never pro- 
fessionally to support myself, till Mr. 
Ragge civilly engaged me four years 
ago.” 

“Ts it possible—with your excel- 

lent education! But pardon me; I 

have hinted my surprise at your late 

vocation before, and it displeased 
ou.” 

“ Displeased me!” said Waife with 
an abject depressed manner; “I hope 
I said nothing that would have mis- 
become a poor broken vagabond like 
me. I am no prince in disguise— 
a good-for-nothing varlet who should 
be too grateful to have something to 
keep himself from a dunghill.” 

Lionet.—“ Don’t talk so. And 
but for your accident you might now 
be the great attraction on the metro- 
politan stage. Who does not respect 
a really fine actor?” 

Waire (gloomily).—“ The Metro- 

litan Stage! I was talked into it ; 

am glad even of the accident that 
saved me—say no more of that, no 
more of that. But I have spoiled 

our sitting: Sophy, you see, has left 
lie chair.” 


“JT have done for to-day,” said 
Vance; “to-morrow, and my task is 
ended.” 
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Lionel came up to Vance and 
whispered him; the painter, after a 
pause, nodded silently, and then said 
to Waife— 

“We are going to enjoy the fine 
weather on the Thames (after I have 
put away these things), and shall re- 
turn to our inn—not far hence—to 
sup, at eight o’clock. Supper is our 
principal meal—we rarely spoil our 
days by the ceremonial of a formal 
dinner. Will you do us the favour to 
sup with us? Our host has a wonder- 
ful whisky, which, when raw, is 
Glenlivat, but refined into toddy, is 
nectar. Bring your pipe, and let us 
hear John Kemble again.” 

Waife’s face lighted up. “ Youare 
most kind; nothing I should like so 
much. But—” and the light fled, 
the face darkened—* but no; I can- 
not—you don’t know—that is—I—I 
have made a vow to myself to decline 
all such temptations. I humbly beg 
you'll excuse me.” 

Vanore.— Temptations! of what 
kind —the whisky-toddy ?” 

Warre (puffing away a sigh).— 
“Ah, yes; whisky-toddy if you 
please. Perhaps I once loved a glass 
too well, and could not resist a glass 
too much now; and if I once broke 
the rule, and became a tippler, what 
would happen to Juliet Araminta? 
For her sake, don’t press me.” 

“ Oh do go, Grandy; he never 
drinks—never anything stronger 
than tea, I assure you, sir; it can’t 
be that.” 

“Tt is, silly child, and nothing 
else,” said Waife positively ;—draw- 
ing himself up, ‘“ Excuse me.” 

Lionel began brushing his hat with 
his sleeve, and his face worked; at 
last he said, “ Well, sir, then may I 
ask another favour? Mr. Vance and 
I are going to-morrow, after the sit- 
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ting, tosee Hampton Court; we have 
kept that excursion to the last before 
leaving these parts. Would yon and 
little Sophy come with us in the boat? 
we will have no whisky-toddy, and 
we will bring you both safe home.” 

Warre.—* What —I — what—I! 
You are very young, sir—a gentleman 
born and bred, I'll swear; and you 
to be seen perhaps by some of your 
friends or family with an old vagrant 
like me, in the Queen’s palace—the 
public gardens! I should be the vilest 
wretch if I took such advantage of 
your goodness. ‘Pretty company,’ 
they would say, ‘ you had got into, 
With me—with me! Don’t be alarm- 
ed, Mr. Vance—not to be thought of.” 

The young men were deeply af- 
fected. 

“ [ can’t accept that reason,” said 
Lionel tremulously. ‘ Though I must 
not presume to derange your habits. 
But she may go with us, mayn’t she? 
We'll take care of her, and she is 
dressed so plainly and neatly, and 
looks such a little lady” (turning to 
Vance). 

“Yes, let her come with us,” said 
the artist benevolently ; though he by 
no means shared in Lionel’s enthusi- 
astic desire for her company. He 
thought she would be greatly in their 
way. 

“ Heaven bless you both!” answer- 
ed Waife ; “and she wants a holiday; 
she shall have it.” 

“ T'd rather stay with you, Grandy; 
you'll be so lone.” 

“ No, I wish to be out all to-mor- 
row—the investment! I shall not be 
alone—making friends with our fa- 
ture companion, Sophy.” 

“ And can do without me already? 
—heigh-ho !” 

Vancr.—“ So that’s settled; good- 
by to you.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Inspiring effect of the Fine Arts; the Vulgar are moved by their exhibition into 
generous impulses and flights of faney, checked by the ungracious severities 
of their superiors, as exemplified in the instance of Cobbler Merle and his 
Servant-of-All- Work. 


The next day, perhaps with the 
idea of removing all scruple from 
Sophy’s mind, Waife had already gone 
after his investment when the friends 
arrived. Sophy at first was dull and 
dispirited, bat by degrees she bright- 


ened up; and when, the sitting over 
and the picture done (save such final 
touches as Vance reserved for soli- 
tary study), she was permitted to gaze 
at her own effigy, she burst into ex- 
clamations of frank delight. “ Am I 
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like that! is it possible? Oh, how 
beautiful! Mr. Merle, Mr. Merle, Mr. 
Merle!” and running out of the room 
before Vance could stop her, she re- 
turned with the Cobbler, followed, 
too, by a thin gaunt girl, whom he 
pompously called his housekeeper, 
but who, in sober truth, was servant- 
of-all-work. Wife he had none—his 
horoscope, he said, having Saturn in 
square to the Seventh House, forbade 
him to venture upon matrimony. All 
gathered round the picture; all ad- 
mired, and with justice—it was a chef 
@aeuvre. Vance in his maturest day 
never painted more charmingly. The 
three pounds proved to be the best 
outlay of capital he had ever made. 
Pleased with his work, he was pleased 
even with that unsophisticated ap- 
plause. 


“You must have Mercury and Ve- . 


nus very strongly aspected,” quoth 
the Cobbler; “and if you have the 
Dragon’s Head in the Tenth House, 
you may count on being much talked 
of after you are dead.” 

“After I am dead !—sinister omen!” 
said Vance, discomposed. “I have 
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no faith in artists who count on being 
talked of after they are dead. Never 
knew a dauber who did not! But 
stand back—time flies—tie up your 
hair—put on your bonnet, Titania. 
You have a shawl?—not tinsel, I 
hope!—dquieter the better. You stay 
and see to her, Lionel.” 

Said the gaunt servant-of-all-work 
to Mr. Merle—“I’d let the gentle- 
man paint me, if he likes it—shall I 
tell him, master ?” 

“Go back to the bacon, foolish 
woman. Why, he gave £3 for her 
likeness, cause of her Benefics! But 
you'd have to-give him three years’ 
wages afore he’d look you straight in 
the face, cause, you see, your Aspects 
are crooked. And,” added the Cob- 
bler, philosophising, ‘‘ When the Ma- 
lefics are dead agin a girl’s mug, man 
is so constituted by natur that he 
can’t take to that mug unless it has 
a gold handle. Don’t fret, ’tis not 
your fault: born under ‘Scorpio— 
coarse-limbed — dull complexion— 
and the Head of the Dragon, as- 
pected of Infortunes in all your 
Angles.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


The Historian takes advantage of the summer hours vouchsafed to the present 
life of Mr. Waife’s grandchild, in order to throw a few gleams of light on 
her past.—He leads her into the Palace of our Kings, and moralises 
thereon ; and, entering the Royal Gardens shows the uncertainty of Human 
Events, and the insecurity of British Laws, by the abrupt seizure and con- 
strained deportation of an innocent and unforeboding Englishman. 


Such a glorious afternoon! The 
capricious English summer was so 
kind that day to the child and her 
new friends! When Sophy’s small 
foot once trod the sward, had she 
been really Queen of the Green Peo- 
ple, sward and footstep could not 
more joyously have met together. 
The grasshopper bounded, in fearless 
trust, upon the hem of her frock; 
she threw herself down on the grass, 
and caught him, but, oh, so tenderly ; 
and the gay insect, dear to poet and 
fairy, seemed to look at her from that 
quaint sharp face of his’ with saga- 
cious recognition, resting calmly on 
the palm of her pretty hand; then 
when he sprang off, little mothlike 
butterflies peculiar to the margins of 
running waters quivered up from 
the herbage, fluttering round her. 


And there, in front, lay the Thames, 
glittering through the willows, Vance 
getting ready the boat, Lionel seated 
by her side, a child like herself, his 
pride of incipient manhood all for- 
gotten; happy in her glee—she lov- 
ing him for the joy she felt—and 
blending his image evermore in her 
remembrance with her first summer 
holiday—with sunny beams—glisten- 
ing leaves—warbling birds——fairy 
wings—sparkling waves. Oh, to live 
so in a child’s heart—innocent, bless- 
ed, angel-like—better, better than the 
troubled reflection upon woman’s 
later thoughts; better than that 
mournful illusion, over which tears 
so bitter are daily shed—better. than 
First-Love! They entered the boat. 
Sophy had never, to the best of her re- 
collection, been in a boat before. All 
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was new to her; the lifelike speed of 
the little vessel—that world of cool 
green weeds, with the fish darting to 
and fro—the musical chime of oars 
—those distant stately swans. She 
was silent now—her heart was very 
full. 

“What are you thinking of, 
Sophy ?” asked Lionel, resting on the 
oar. 

“ Thinking ?—I was not thinking.” 

“What then ?” 

“T don’t know—feeling, I sup- 
pose.” 

‘** Feeling what?” 

“ Asif between sleep and waking 
—as the water perhaps feels, with 
the sunlight on it ?” 

‘ Poetical,” said Vance, who, some- 
what of a poet himself, naturally 
sneered at poetical tendencies in 
others. “ But not so bad in its way. 
Ah, have I hurt your vanity? there 
are tears in your eyes.” 

“ No, sir,” said Sophy, falteringly. 
“ But I was thinking then.” 

“Ah,” said the artist, “that’s the 
worst of it; after feeling ever comes 


thought—what was yours?” 

“7 was sorry poor grandfather was 
not here, that’s all.” 

“Tt was not our fault ; we pressed 
him cordially,” said Lionel. 

“You did indeed, sir—thank you! 
And I don’t know why he refused 


you.”. The young men exchanged 
compassionate glances. 

Lionel then sought to make her 
talk of her past life—tell him ‘more of 
Mrs. Crane. Who and what was she? 

Sophy could not, or would not, 
tell. The remembrances were pain- 
ful; she had evidently tried to forget 
them. And the people with whom 
Waife had placed her, and who had 
been kind? 

The Misses Burton—and they kept 
a day-school, and taught Sophy to 
read, write, and cipher. They lived 
near London, in a lane opening on a 
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great common, with a green rail be- 
fore the house, and had a‘ good many 
pupils, and kept a tortoiseshell cat and 
acanary. Not much to enlighten her 
listener did Sophy impart here. 

And now they neared that stately 
palace, rich in associations of storm 
and splendour. The grand Cardinal 
—the iron-clad Protector; Dutch 
William of the immortal memory, 
whom we try so hard to like, and, in 
spite of the great Whig historian, 
that Titian of English prose, can only 
frigidly respect. Hard task for us 
Britons to like a Dutchman who de- 
thrones his father-in-law and drinks 
schnaps. Prejudice certainly ; but soit 
is. Harder still to like Dutch William’s 
unfilial Frau! Like Queen Mary? I 
could as soon like Queen Goneril! 
Romance flies from the prosperous 
phlegmatic neas; flies from his 
plump Lavinia, his “fidus Achates,” 
Bentinck, flies to follow the poor de- 
serted fugitive Stuart, with all his 
sins upon his head. Kings. have no 
rights divine, except when deposed 
and fallen; they are then invested 
with the awe that belongs to each 
solemn image of mortal vicissitude— 
Vicissitude that startles the Epicu- 
rean, “ insanientis sapientia consul- 
tus,” and strikes from his careless lyre 
the notes that attest a God! Some 
proud shadow chases another from the 
throne of Cyrus, and Horace hears in 
the thunder the rush of Diespiter, and 
identifies Providence with the For- 
tune that snatches off the diadem in 
her whirring swoop.* But fronts 
discrowned take a new majesty to 
generous natures;—in all sleek pros- 
perity there is something common- 
place—in all grand adversity, some- 
thing royal. 

The boat shot to the shore; the 
young people landed, and _ enter- 
ed the arch of the desolate palace. 
They gazed on the great hall and the 
presence-chamber and the long suite 





* % 


Valet ina summis 


Mutare, et insignem attenuat Deus, 
Obscura promens ; hinc apicem rapax 
Fortuna cum stridore acuto 
Sustulit.—hic posuisse gaudet.” 


The concludin 


—Horat, Carm., lib. i. xxiv. 


allusion is evidently to the Parthian revolutions, and the 


changeful fate of Phraates IV,; and | do not feel sure that the preceding lines 
upon the phenomenon of the thunder in a serene sky have not a latent and half- 
dagpiied meaning, dimly applicable, throughout, to the historical reference at 


the close. 
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of rooms, with faded portraits— 
Vance as an artist, Lionel as an en- 
thusiastic well-read boy, Sophy as a 
wondering, bewildered, ignorant child. 
And then they emerged into the noble 
garden, with its regal trees. Groups 
were there of well-dressed persons. 
Vance heard himself called by name. 
He had forgotten the London world 
—forgotten, amidst his midsummer 
ramblings, that the London season 
was still ablaze—and there, stragglers 
from the great Focus, fine people, 
with languid tones and artificial jaded 
smiles, caught him in his wanderer’s 
dress, and walking side by side with 
the infant wonder of Mr Rugge’sshow, 
exquisitely neat indeed, but still in a 
coloured print, of a pattern familiar 
to his observant eye in the windows 
of many a shop lavish of tickets, and 
inviting you to come in by the assur- 
ance that it is “ selling-off.” The artist 
stopped, coloured, bowed, answered 
the listless questions put to him with 
shy haste; he then attempted to 
escape—they would not let him. 

“You must come back and dine 
with us at the Star and Garter,” said 
Lady Selina Vipont. “A pleasant 
party—you know most of them—the 
Dudley Slowes, dear old Lady Frost, 
those pretty ladies Prymme, Janet 
and Wilhelmina.” 

“ We can’t let you off,” said sleepily 
Mr Crampe, a fashionable wit, who 
rarely made more than one bon-mot 
in the twenty-four hours, and spent 
the rest of his time in a torpid state. 

Vanor.—“ Really you are too kind, 
but Iam not even dressed for—” 

Lapy Srtma.—‘So charmingly 
dressed—so picturesque! Besides, 
what matters? Every one knows 
who youare. Where on earth have 
you been ?” 

Vanoz.—-Rambling about, taking 
sketches.” 

Lapy Serina (directing her eye- 
glass towards Lionel and Sophy, 
who stood aloof ).— But your com- 
panions, your brother?—and that 
pretty little girl—your sister, I sup- 
pose ?” 

Vance (shuddering).—“ No, not 
relations. I took charge of the boy 
—clever young fellow; and the little 
girl is—’? 

Lapy Szrma.—“ Yes. The: little 
girl is——” 
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Vanozr.—“ A little girl, as you 
see; and very pretty, as you say,— 
subject for a picture.” 

Lapy Seua (indifferently). — 
“Oh, let the children go and amuse 
themselves somewhere. Now we 
have found you—positively you are 
our prisoner.” 

Lady Selina Vipont was one of 
the queens of London, she had 
with her that habit of command 
natural to such royalties. Frank 
Vance was no tuft-hunter, but once 
under social influences, they had 
their effect on him, as on most men 
who are blest with noses in the air. 
Those great ladies, it is true, never 
bought his pictures, but they gave 
him the position which induced 
others to buy them. Vance loved 
his art; his art needed its career. 
Its career was certainly brightened 
and quickened by the help of rank 
and fashion, 

In short, Lady Selina triumphed, 
and the painter stepped back to 
Lionel. “I must go to Richmond 
with these people. I know you'll 
excuse me.’ I shall be back to-night 
somehow. By the by, you are going 
to the post-office here for the letter 
you expect from your mother; ask 
for mine too. You will take care 
of little Sophy, and (in a whisper) 
hurry her out of the garden, or that 
Grand Mogul feminine, Lady Selina, 
whose condescension would crush the 
Andes, will be stopping her as my 
protégée, falling in raptures with 
that horrid coloured print, saying, 
‘Dear, what pretty sprigs! where 
can such thiugs be got?’ and learn- 
ing, perhaps, how Frank Vance 
saved the Bandit’s Child from the 
Remorseless Baron. *Tis your turn 
now. Saveyour friend. The Baron 
was a lamb compared to a fine 
lady.” He pressed Lionel’s un- 
responding hand, and was off to 
join the polite merrymaking of the 
Frosts, Slowes, and Prymmes. 

Lionel’s pride ran up to the fever 
heat of its thermometer;— more 
roused, though, on behalf of the 
unconscious Sophy than himself. 

“Let us come into the town, lady- 
bird, and choose a doll. You may 
have one now, without fear of dis- 
tracting you from—what I hate to 
think you ever stooped to perform.” 
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As Lionel, his crest erect, and 
nostril dilated, and holding Sophy 
firmly by the hand, took his way 
out from the gardens, he was obliged 
to pass the patrician party of whom 
Vance now made one. 

His countenance and air, as he 
swept by, struck them all, espe- 
cially Lady Selina. “A very dis- 
tinguished-looking boy,” said she. 
“What a fine face! Who did you 
say he was, Mr Vance?” 

Vanor.—" His name is Haughton 
—Lionel Haughton ?” 

Lapy Setmva. — “ Haughton ! 
Haughton! Any relation to poor 
dear Captain Haughton — Charlie 
Hanghton, as he was_ generally 
called ?” 

Vance, knowing little more of his 
young friend’s parentage than that 
his mother let lodgings, at which, 
once domiciliated himself, he had 
made the boy’s acquaintance, and 
that she enjoyed the pension of a 
captain’s widow, replied carelessly— 

“His father was a captain, but I 
don’t know whether he was a Char- 
lie.” 

Mr Orampe (the Wit).—‘“ Charlies 
are extinct! I have the last in a 
fossil,—box and all!” 

General laugh. Wit 
again. 

Lapy Seuma.—‘“He has a 
great look of Charlie Haughton. 
Do you know if he is connected 
with that extraordinary man Mr. 
Darrell?” 

Vanoe.— Upon my word, I do 
not. What Mr. Darrell do you 
mean ?” 

Lady Selina, with one of those 
sublime looks of celestial pity with 
which personages in the great world 
forgive ignorance of names and 
genealogies in those not born within 
its orbit, replied, “Oh, to be sure; 
it is not exactly in the way of your 


shut up 
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delightful art to know Mr Darrell, 
one of the first men in Parliament 
a connection of mine.” , 

Lapy Frost (nippingly).—* You 
mean Guy Darrell, the lawyer.” 

Lapy Sexina. — “ Lawyer— 
truly, now I think of it; he was a 
lawyer. But his chief fame was in 
the House of Commons. All parties 
agreed that he might have com- 
manded any station; but he was too 
rich, perhaps, to care sufficiently 
about office. At all events, Parlia- 
ment was dissolved when he was at 
the height of his reputation, and he 
refused to be re-elected.” 

One Sie Jasper Srortagap (a 
member of the House of Commons, 
young, wealthy, a constant attendant, 
of great promise, with speeches that 
were filled with facts, and emptied 
the benches) —‘‘ I have heard of him. 
Before my time; lawyers not much 
weight in the House now.” 

Lapy Sguma.—“I am told that 
Mr Darrell did not speak like a 
lawyer. But his career is over— 
lives in the country, and sees nobody 
—a thousand pities—a connection of 
mine too—great loss to the country. 
Ask your young friend, Mr Vance, 
if Mr Darrell is not his relation. I 
hope so for his sake. Now that 
our party is in power, Mr Darrell, 
could command anything for others, 
though he has ceased to act with us. 
Our party is not forgetful of talent.” 

Lapy Frosr (with icy crispness). 
—‘“TI should think not; it has so 
little of that kind to remember.” 

Sir Jasper. — “Talent is not 
wanted in the House of Commons 
now—don’t go down, in fact. Busi- 
ness assembly.” 

Lapy Sema (suppressing a 
yawn).—“ Beautiful day! We had 
better think of going back to Rich- 
mond.” 

General assent, and slow retreat. 


CHAPTER XV. 


The Historian records the attachment to public business which distinguishes the 
British Legislator —Touching instance of the regret which ever in patriotic 
bosoms attends the neglect of a public duty. 


Vance caught sight of Lionel and 
Sophy at a corner of the spacious 
pont’s barouche, and by the ani- green near the Palace. He sighed, 


From the dusty height of a rumble- 
tumble affixed to Lady Selina Vi- 


mated side of Sir Jasper Stollhead, he envied them. He thought of the 
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post, the water, the honeysuckle ar- 
pour at the little inn—pleasures he 
had denied himself—pleasures all in 
his own way. They seemed. still 
more alluring by contrast with the 
rospect before him; formal dinner 
at the Star and Garter, with titled 
Prymmes, Slowes, and Frosts, a 
couple of guineas a-head, including 
light wines, which he did not drink, 
and the expense of a chaise back by 
himself. But such are life and its 
social duties—such, above all, ambi- 
tion and a career. Who, that would 
leave a name on his tombstone, can 
say to his own heart, “ Perish Stars 
and Garters; my existence shall 


is 
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pass from day to day in honeysuckle 
arbours!” 

Sir Jasper Stollhead interrupted 
Vance’s reverie by an impassioned 
sneeze—" Dreadful smell of hay!” 
said the legislator, with watery eyes. 
“ Are you subject to the hay fever? I 
am! A—tisha—tisha—tisha (sneez- 
ing)—-country frightfully unwholesome 
at this time of year. And to think that 
I ought now to be in the House—in 
my committee-room—no smell of hay 
there—most important committee.” 

Vanoe (rousing himself).—“ Ah 
—on what?” 

Sm Jasper (regretfully —* Sew- 
ers!” 


OHAPTER XVI. 


Signs of an impending revolution, which, like all revolutions, seemns to come of a 
sudden, though its causes have long been at work; and to go off in a tan- 
trum, though its effects must run on to the end of a history. 


Lionel could not find in the toy- 
shops of the village a doll good 
enough to satisfy his liberal inclina- 
tions, but he bought one which amply 


contented the humbler aspirations of 
Sophy. He then strolled to the post- 
office. There were several letters 
for Vance—one for himself in his 
mother’s handwriting. He delayed 
opening it for the moment. The day 
was far advanced—Sophy must be 
hungry. In vain she declared she 
was not. They passed by a fruiterer’s 
stall. The strawberries and cherries 
were temptingly fresh—the sun still 
very powerful. At the back of the 
fruiterer’s was a small garden, or 
rather orchard, smiling cool through 
the open door—little tables laid out 
there. The good woman who kept 
the shop was accustomed to the wants 
and tastes of humble metropolitan 
visitors. But the garden was luckily 
now empty—it was before the usual 
hour for tea-parties; so the young 
folks had the pleasantest table under 
an apple-tree, and the choice of the 
freshest fruit. Milk and cakes were 
added to the fare. It was a banquet, 
in Sophy’s eyes, worthy that happy 
day. And when Lionel had finished his 
share of the feast, eating fast, as spirit- 
ed impatient boys, formed to push on 
in life and spoil their digestion, are apt 
to do; and while Sophy was still lin- 


gering over the last of the strawber- 
ries, he threw himself back on his 
chair, and drew forth his letter. Lionel 
was extremely fond of his mother, 
but her letters were not often those 
which a boy is over eager to read. It 
is not all mothers who understand 
what boys are—their quick suscepti- 
bilities, their precocious manliness, 
all their mystical ways and oddities. 
A letter from Mrs. Haughton gene- 
rally somewhat fretted and irritated 
Lionel’s high-strung nerves, and he 
had instinctively put off the task of 
reading the one he held, till satisfied 
hunger and cool-breathing shadows, 
and rest from the dusty road, had 
lent their soothing aid to his unde- 
veloped philosophy. 

He broke the seal slowly ; another 
letter was enclosed within. At the 
first few words his countenance 
changed ; he uttered a slight exclam- 
ation, read on eagerly; then, before 
concluding his mother’s epistle, hasti- 
ly tore open that which it had con- 
tained, ran his eye over its contents, 
and, dropping both letters on the turf 
below, rested his face on his hand, in 
agitated thought. Thus ran his 
mother’s letter :— 


“My Dear Boy, 
“How could you! Do it slyly!! 
Unknown to your own mother!!! 
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I could not believe it of you!!!! 
Take advantage of my confidence in 
showing you the letters of your 
father’s cousin, to write to himself— 
clandestinely /—you, who I thought 
had such an open character, and who 
ought to appreciate mine. Every 
one who knows me says I am a wo- 
man in ten thousand—not for beauty 
and talent (though I have had my 
admirers for them too), but for eoop- 
ness! As a wife and mother, I may 
say I have been exemplary. I had 
sore trials with the dear captain—and 
IMMENSE temptations. But he said 
on his death-bed, ‘ Jessica, you are an 
angel.’ And I have had offers since 
—IMMENSE offers—but I devoted my- 
self to my child, as you know. And 
what I have put up with, letting the 
first floor, nobody can tell; and only 
a widow’s pension—going before a 
magistrate to get it paid! And to 
think my own child, for whom I have 
borne so much, should behave so 
cruelly to me! Clandestine! ’tis that 
which stabs me. Mrs. Inman found 
me crying, and said, ‘ What is the 
matter ?—you, who are such an angel, 
crying like a baby!’ And I could 
not help saying, ‘’Tis the serpent’s 
tooth, Mrs. IL’ What you wrote to 
your benefactor (and I had hoped 
patron) I don’t care to guess; some- 
thing very rude and imprudent it 
must be, judging by the few lines he 
addressed to me. I don’t mind copy- 
ing them for you to read. All my 
acts are above board—as often and 
often Captain H. used to say, ‘ Your 
heart is in a glass-case, Jessica ;’ and 
so itis! but my son keeps his under 
lock and key. 

“* Madam’ (this is ‘what he writes 
to me), ‘your son has thought fit to 
infringe the condition upon which I 
agreed to — you on his behalf. I 
enclose a reply to himself, which I 
beg you will give to his own hands 
without’ breaking the seal. Since it 
did not seem to you indiscreet to com- 
municate to a boy of his years letters 
written solely to yourself, you cannot 
blame me if I take your implied esti- 
mate of his capacity to judge for him- 
self of the nature of a correspondence, 
and of the views and temper of, 
Madam, your very obedient servant.’ 
And that’s all, tome. I send his let- 
ter to you—seal unbroken. I con- 
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clude he has done with yon for ever 
and your CAREER is lost/ But if it 
be so, oh, my poor, poor child ! at that 
thought I have not the heart to scold 
you farther. If it be so, come home 
to me, and I'll work and slave for yo 
and you shall keep up your head and 
be a gentleman still, as you 
every inch of you. Don’t mind what 
I’ve said at the beginning, dear— 
don’t! you know I’m hasty, and | 
was hurt. But you could not mean 
to be sly and underhand—'twas only 
your high spirit—and it was my fault; 
I should not have shown you the 
letters. I hope you are well, and 
have quite lost that nasty eough, and 
that Mr. Vance treats you with proper 
respect. I think him rather too push. 
ing and familiar, though a pleasant 
young man on the whole. But, after 
all, he is only a painter. Bless you, 
my child, and don’t have secrets 
again from your poor mother, 

“ Jessica Haveuton.” 


The enclosed letter was as fol- 
lows :-— 


“Tionget Haveuton,—Some men 
might be displeased at receiving such 
a letter as you have addressed to me; 
Iam not. At your years, and under 
the same circumstances, I might have 
written a letter much in the same 
spirit. Relieve your mind—as yet 
you owe me no obligations; you have 
only received back a debt due to you. 
My father was poor; your grandfather, 
Robert Haughton, assisted him in 
the cost of my education. I have 
assisted your father’s son; we are 
quits. Before, however, we decide 
on having done with each other for 
the future, I suggest to you to pay me 
a short visit. Probably I shall not 
like you, nor you me. But we are 
both gentlemen, and need not show 
dislike too coarsely. If you decide 
on coming, come at once, or possibly 
you may not find me here. If you re- 
fuse, I shall have a poor opinion of 
pre sense and temper, and in aw 

shall have forgotten your existence. 


I ought to add that your father and 
I were once warm friends, and that 
by descent I am the head not only of 
my own race, which ends with me, 
but of the Haughton family, of which, 
though your line assumed the name, 
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jt was but a younger branch. Now- 
a-days young men are probably not 


brought up to care for these things— y 


I was.— Y ours, 
“Guy Haventon Darret. 


“ Manor House, Fawley.’ 


Sophy picked up the fallen letters, 

laced them on Lionel’s lap, and 
looked into his face wistfully. He 
smiled, resumed his mother’s epistle, 
and read the concluding passages, 
which he had before omitted. Their 
sudden turn from reproof to tender- 
ness melted him. He began to feel 
that his mother had a right to blame 
him for an act of concealment. . Still 
she never would have consented to 
his writing such a letter; and had 
that letter been attended with so ill 
a result? Again he read Mr. Dar- 
rell’s blunt but not offensive lines. 
His pride was soothed—why should 
he not now love his father’s friend? 
He rose briskly, paid for the fruit, 
and went his way back to the boat 
with Sophy. As his oars cut the 
wave he talked gaily, but he ceased 
to interrogate Sophy on her past. 
Energetic, sanguine, ambitious, his 
own future entered now into his 
thoughts. Still, when the sun sunk 
as the inn came partially into view 
from the winding of the banks and 
the fringe of the willows, his mind 
again settled on the patient quiet 
little girl, who had not ventured to 
ask him one question in return for 
all he had put so unceremoniously to 
her. Indeed, she was silently musing 
over words he had inconsiderately let 
fall—““What I hate to think you had 
ever stooped to perform.” Little 
could Lionel guess the unquiet 
thoughts which those words might 
hereafter call forth from the brood- 
ing deepening meditations of lonely 
childhood! At length said the boy 
abruptly, as he had said once be- 
fore— 

“T wish, Sophy, you were my sis- 
ter.” He added in a saddened tone, 
“T never had a sister—I have so 
longed for one! However, surely we 
shall meet again. You go to-morrow 
—so must I.” 

Sophy’s tears flowed softly, noise- 
lessly. 
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“Cheer up, ladybird, I wish you 
liked me half as much as I like 
ou!” 

“T do like you—oh, so much!” 
cried Sophy, passionately. 

“Well, then, you can write, you 
say?” 

“A little.” 

“You shall write to me now and 
then, and I to you. J’ll talk to your 
grandfather about it. Ah, there he 
is, surely !”— 

The boat now ran into the shelving 
creek, and by the honysuckle arbour 
stood Gentleman Waife, leaning on 
his stick. 

“You are late,” said the actor, as 
they landed, and Sophy sprang into 
hisarms. “I began to be uneasy, and 
came here to enquire after you. You 
have not caught cold, child?” 

Sorny.—* Oh no.” 

LionEt.—* She is the best of chil- 
dren. Pray, come into the inn, Mr. 
Waife; no toddy, but some refresh- 
ment.” 

Warre.—“ I thank you—no, sir; 
I wish to get home at once. I walk 
slowly ; it will be dark soon.” 

Lionel tried in vain to detain him. 
There wag a certain change in Mr. 
Waife’s manner to him; it was much 
more distant—it was even pettish, if 
not surly. Lionel could not account 
for it—thought it mere whim at first, 
but as he walked part of the way 
back with them towards the village, 
this asperity continued, nay, in- 
creased. Lionel was hurt; he arrest- 
ed his steps. 

“TI see you wish to have ow grand- 
child to yourself now. May [ call 
early to-morrow? Sophy will tell 
you that I hope we may not alto- 
gether lose sight of each other. I will 
give you my address when I call.” 

‘“‘ What time to-morrow, sir?” 

“ About nine.” 

Waife bowed his head and walked 
on, but Sophy looked back towards 
her boy friend, sorrowfully, gratefully 
—twilight in the skies that had been 
so sunny—twilight in her face that 
had been so glad! She looked once, 
twice, thrice, as Lionel halted on the 
road and kissed his hand. The third 
time Waife said, with unwonted 
crossness— 

“Enough of that, Sophy; looking 
3 
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after young men is not proper! What 
does he mean about ‘seeing each 
other, and giving me his address ?’” 

“He wished me to write to him 
sometimes, and he would write to 
me.” 

Waife’s brows contracted ; but if, in 
the excess of grandfatherly caution, 
he could have supposed that the 
bright-hearted boy of seventeen medi- 
tated ulterior ill to that fairy child in 
such a scheme for correspondence, he 
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must have been in his dotage, and 
he had not hitherto evinced any signs 
of that. 

Farewell, pretty Sophy! the even- 
ing star shines upon yon elm-tree 
that hides thee from view. Fading 
—fading grows the summer land- 
scape; faded already from the land- 
scape thy gentle image! So endsa 
holiday in life. Hallow it, Sophy; 
hallow it, Lionel. Life’s holidays are 
not too many ! 


CHAPTER XVI. 


By this chapter it appeareth that he who sets out on a career can scarcely expect 
to walk in rane comfort, if he exchange his own thick-soled shoes for dress- 


boots whic 


were made for another man’s measure, and that the said boots 


may not the less pinch for being brilliantly varnished.—It also showeth, for 
the instruction of Men and States, the connection between democratic opinion 
and wounded self-love; so that, if some Liberal statesmen desire to arouse 
against an aristocracy the class just below it, he has only to persuade a fine 
lady to be exceedingly civil “to that sort of people.” 


Vance, returning late at night, 
found his friend still up in the little 
parlour, the windows open, pacing the 
floor with restless strides, stopping 
now and then to look at the moon 
upon the river. 

“Such a day, as I have had! and 
twelve shillings for the fly, “ pikes not 
included,” said Vance, much out of 
humour— 

I i oe Rinshood’s seen ote ~{ 

I forget the third line; I know the 
last is— 
* To find my welcome at an inn.’ 


You are silent: I annoyed you by 
going—could not help it—pity me, 
and lock up your pride.” 

“‘ No, my dear Vance, I was hurt for 
& moment—but that’s long since over!” 

“ Still you seem to have something 
on your mind,” said Vance, who had 
now finished reading his letters, 
lighted his cigar, and was leaning 
against the window as the boy con- 
tinued to walk to and fro. 

“That is true—I have. I should 
like your advice. Read that letter. 
Ought I to go?—would it look mer- 
cenary—grasping? You know what 
I mean.” 

Vance approached the candles, and 
took the letter. He glanced first at 
the signature. “ Darrell!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘Oh, it is so, then!” He 
read with great attention, put down 


the letter, and shook Lionel by the 
hand. “I congratulate you; all is 
settled as it should be. Go? of 
course—-you would be an ill-mannered 
lout if you did not. It is far from 
hence—must you return to town 
first ?” 

Lionet.—“ No! I find I can get 
across the country—two hours by the 
railway. There is a station at the 
town which bears the postmark of 
the letter. I shall make for that, if 
you advise it.” 

“You knew I should advise it, or 
you would not have tortured your 
intellect by those researches into 
Bradshaw.’ 

“‘ Shrewdly said,” answered Lionel, 
laughing; “but I wished for your 
sanction of my crude impressions.” 

“You never told me your cousin’s 
name was Darrell—not that I should 
have been much wiser if you had, but, 
thunder and lightning, Lionel, do you 
know that your cousin Darrell is 8 
famous man ?” 

Lionet. — “ Famous ! — nonsense. 
I suppose he was a good lawyer, for 
I have heard my mother say, with 
sort of contempt, that he had made 
a great fortune at the bar!” . 

Vanor.— But he was in Parlia- 
ment.” 

Lionzt.—“ Was he? I did not 
know.” . 

Vanor.—“ And this is senatorial 
fame! You never heard your school- 
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fellows talk of Mr. Darrell ?—they 
would not have known his name if 
you had boasted of it!” 

Lionzt.—*“ Certainly not.” 

Vanoz.—“ Would your schoolfei- 
lows have known the names of Wilkie, 
of Landseer, of Turner, Maclise—I 
speak of Painters!” 

Lionet.—“ I should think so, in- 
deed.” 

Vance (soliloquising).—‘* And yet 
Her Serene Sublimityship, Lady Se- 
lina Vipont, says to me with di- 
vine compassion, ‘ Not in the way of 
your delightful art to know such men 
as Mr. Darrell!’ Oh, as if I did not 
see through it—oh, as if I did not 
see through it too when she said, 
apropos of my jean cap and velvet- 
een jacket, ‘What matters how you 
dress? Every one knows who you 
are! Would she have said that to the 
Earl of Dunder, or even to Sir Jasper 
Stollhead! No. I am the painter 
Frank Vance—nothing more nor less; 
and if I stood on my head in a check 
shirt and a sky-coloured apron, Lady 
Selina Vipont would kindly murmur, 
‘Only Frank Vance the painter— 
what does it signify? Aha!—and 


they think to put me to use !—pup- 
pets and lay figures!—it is I who put 


them to use! Harkye, Lionel, you 
are nearer akin to these fine folks 
than I knew of. Promise me one 
thing: you may become of their set, 
by right of your famous Mr. Darrell: 


if ever you hear an artist, musician, 


scribbler, no matter what, ridiculed 
as a tuft-hunter—seeking the great— 
and so forth—before you join in the 
laugh, ask some great man’s son, with 
a pedigree that dates from the Ark, 
‘Are you not a toad-eater too! Do 
you want political influence ?—do 
you, stand contested elections ?—do 
you curry and fawn upon greasy Sam 
the butcher and grimy Tom the 
blacksmith for a vote? Why? use- 
ful to your career—necessary to your 
ambition!’ Aha! is it meaner to 
curry and fawn upon whitehanded 
women and elegant coxcombs? Tut, 
tut! useful to a career—necessary to 
ambition!” Vance paused, out of 
breath. The spoiled darling of the 
circles — he —to talk such radical 
rubbish! Certainly he must have 
taken his two guineas’ worth out of 
those light wines. Nothing so trea- 
cherous! they inflame the brain like 
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fire, while melting on the palate like 
ice. All inhabitants of light-wine 
countries are quarrelsome and demo- 
cratic. 

Lionet (astonished).—‘ No one, I 
am sure, could have meant to call you 
a tuft-hunter—of course, every one 
knows that a great painter—” / 

Vanoze.—" Dates from Michael An- 
gelo, if not from Zeuxis! Common 
individuals trace their pedigree from 
their own fathers!—the children of 
Art from Art’s founders!” 

Oh Vance, Vance, you are certain- 
ly drunk! If that comes from dining 
with fine people at the Star and Gar- 
ter, you would be, a happier man and 
as good a painter if you sipped your 
toddy in honeysuckle arbours. 

“But,” said Lionel, bewildered, 
and striving to turn his friend’s 
thoughts, “what has all this to do 
with Mr. Darrell!” 

Vanor.—*“ Mr. Darrell might have 
been one of the first men in the 
kingdom. Lady Selina Vipont says 
so, and she is related, I believe, to 
every member in the Cabinet. Mr. 
Darrell can push you in life, and 
make your fortune, without any great 
trouble on your own part. Bless your 
stars, and rejoice that you are not a 
painter!” 

Lionel flung his arm round the 
artist’s broad breast. ‘ Vance, you 
are cruel!” It was his turn to con- 
sole the painter, as the painter had 
three nights before (apropos of the 
same Mr. Darrell) consoled him. 
Vance gradually sobered down, and 
the young men walked forth in the 
moonlight. And the eternal stars had 
the same kind looks for Vance as 
they had vouchsafed to Lionel. 

“When do you start?” asked the 
painter, as they mounted the stairs 
to bed. 

“To-morrow evening. I miss the 
early train, for I must call first and 
take leave of Sophy. I hope I may 
see her again in after-life.” 

“ And I hope, for your sake, that 
if so, she may not be in the same co- 
loured print, with Lady Selina Vi- 
pont’s eyeglass upon her !” 

“ What!” said Lionel, laughing ; 
“is Lady Selina Vipont so formidably 
rude ?” 

“ Rude! nobody is rude in that de- 
lightful set. Lady Selina Vipont is 
excruciatingly civil.” 
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OHAPTER XVIII. 


Being devoted exclusively to a reflection, not inapposite to the events in this 
history, nor to those in any other which chronicles the life of man. 


There is one warning lesson in 
life which few of us have not re- 
ceived, and no book that I can call to 
memory has noted down with an 
adequate emphasis. It is this, “ Be- 
ware of parting!” The true sadness 
is not in the pain of the parting, it is 
in the When and the How you are to 
meet again with the face about to 
vanish from your view! From-the 
passionate farewell to the woman 
who has your heart in her keeping, 
to the cordial good-by exchanged with 
pleasant companions at a watering- 
place, a country-house, or the close of 
a festive ‘day’s blithe and careless ex- 
cursion—a cord, stronger or weaker, 
is snapped asunder in every parting, 
and Time’s busy fingers are not prac- 
tised in resplicing broken ties. Meet 
again you may: wili it be in the 
same way?—with the same sympa- 
thies?—with the same sentiments? 
Will the souls, hurrying on in diverse 
paths, unite once more, as if the in- 
terval had been a dream? Rarely, 
rarely! Have you not, after even a 
year, even a month’s absence, return- 
ed to the same place, found the same 
groups reassembled, and yet sighed to 
yourself,—“ But where is the charm 
that once breathed from the spot, and 
once smiled from the faces?” A poet 
has said—“ Eternity itself cannot re- 
store the loss struck from the min- 
ute.” Are you happy in the spot on 
which you tarry with the persons, 


whose voices are now melodious to 
your ear?—beware of parting; or, if 
part you must, say not in insolent 
defiance to Time and Destiny,— 
‘““ What matters ?—we shall soon meet 
again.” 

Alas, and alas! when we think of 
the lips which murmured, “Soon meet 
again,” and remember how, in heart, 
soul, and thought, we stood for ever 
divided the one from the other, when, 
once more face to face, we each inly 
exclaimed,“ Met again!” 

The air that we breathe makes the 
medium through which sound is con- 
veyed; be the instrument unchanged, 
be the force which is applied to it the 
same, still, the air that thou seest not, 
the air to thy ear gives the music. 

Ring a bell underneath an exhaust- 
ed receiver, thou wilt scarce hear the 
sound; give the bell due vibration by 
free air in warm daylight, or sink it 
down to the heart of the ocean, where 
the air, all compressed, fills the vessel 
around it,* and the chime, heard afar, 
starts thy soul, checks thy footstep, 
-—unto deep calls the deep,—a voice 
from the ocean is borne to thy soul. 

Where, then, the change, when thou 
sayest, “ Lo, the same metal—why so 
faint-heard the ringing?” Ask the 
air that thou seest not, or above thee 
in sky, or below thee in ocean. Art 
thou sure that the bell, so faint-heard, 
is not struck underneath an exhaust- 
ed receiver ? 


OHAPTER XIX. 


The wandering inclinations of Nomad Tribes not to be accounted for on-the prin- 
ciples of action peculiar to civilized men, who are accustomed to live in good 
houses and able to pay the income-tax.—When the money that once belonged 
to a man civilised, vanishes into the pockets of a nomad, neither lawful art 
nor occult science can, with certainty, discover what he will do with it—Mr. 
Vance pte | escapes well-merited punishment from the nails of the British 


Fair.—Lionel 
British railway. 


The morning was dull and over- 
cast, rain gathering in the air, when 


aughton, in the temerity of youth, braves the dangers of a 


lodging. As Lionel placed his hand 
on the knocker of the private door, 


Vance and Lionel walked to Waife’s the Cobbler, at his place by the win- 





* The bell in a sunk diving-bell, where the air is compressed, sounds with in- 
creased power. Sound travels four times quicker in water than in the upper air. 
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dow in the stall beside, glanced to- 
wards him, and shook his head. 

“ No use knocking, gentlemen. Will 
you kindly step in?—this way.” 

“Do you mean that your lodgers 
are out?” asked Vance. 

“Gone!” said the Cobbler, thrusting 
his awl with great vehemence through 
the leather destined to the repair of a 
ploughman’s boot. 

“Gone—for good!” cried Lionel; 
“you cannot mean it. I call by ap- 
pointment. ’ 

“ Sorry, sir, for your trouble. Stop 
a bit; I have a letter here for you.” 
The Cobbler dived into a drawer, and 
from a medley of nails and thongs 
drew forth a letter addressed to L. 
Haughton, Esq. 

“Ts this from Waife? How on 
earth did he know my surname? you 
never mentioned it, Vance?” 

“Not that I remember. But you 
said you found him at the inn, and 
they knew it there. It is on the 
brass plate of your knapsack. No 
matter,—what does he say?” and 
Vance looked over his friend’s shoul- 
der and read :— 


“Srr,—I most respectfully thank 
you for your condescending kindness 
tome and my grandchild; and your 
friend, for his timely and generous 
aid. You will pardon me, that the 
necessity which knows no law obliges 
me to leave this place some hours 
before the time of your proposed visit. 
My grandchild says you intended to 
ask her sometimes to write to you. 
Excuse me, sir: on reflection, you 
will perceive how different your ways 
of life are from those which she must 
tread with me. You see before you 
& man who but, I forget, you see 
him no more, and probably never 
will—Your most humble and most 


obliged obedient servaat, 
a A fy 


Vanozr.—“ Who never more may 
trouble ydu, trouble you! -Where 
have they gone ?” 

CopsLer.—" Don’t know; would 
you like to take a peep in the erys- 
tal? perhaps you’ve the gift, unbe- 
known.” 

Vanoz.—* Not I—Bah! Come 
away, Lionel.” 

“Did not Sophy even leave any 


message for me?” asked the boy, sor- 
rowfully. 

“To be sure she did; I forgot— 
no, not exactly a mussage, but this 
—I was to be sure to give it to you.” 
And out of his miscellaneous recep- 
tacle the Cobbler extracted a little 
book. Vance looked and laughed— 
“ The Butterflies’ Ball and the Grass- 
hoppers’ Feast.” 

Lionel did not share the laugh. He 
plucked the book to himself, and read 
on the fly-leaf, in a child’s irregular 
scrawl, blistered too with the unmis- 
takable trace of fallen tears, these 
words :— 

“Do not Scorn it. I have nothing 
else I can think of which is All Mine. 
Miss Jane Burton gave it me for 
being Goode. Grandfather says you 
are too high for us, and that I shall 
not see you More; but I shall never 
forget how kind you were,—never— 
never.—SopHy.” 

Said the Cobbler, his awl upright 
in the hand which rested on his knee, 
—‘t What a plague did the ’Strono- 
mers discover Herschell for? You 
see, sir,” addressing Vance, “ things 
odd and strange all come along 0’ 
Herschell.” 

“ What !—Sir John ?” 

“‘ No, the star he poked out. He’s 
a awful star for females! hates ’em 
like poison! I suspect he’s been wor- 
riting hisself into her nativity, for I 
got out from her the year, month, 
and day she was born, hour unbe- 
known, but, calkelating by noon, 
Herschell was dead agin her in the 
Third and Ninth House,—voyages, 
travels, letters, news, church matters, 
and sichlike. But it will all come 
right after he’s transited. Her Jupi- 
ter must be good. But I only hope,” 
added the Cobbler, solemnly, “ that 
they won’t go a-discovering any more 
stars. The world did a deal better 
without the new one, and they do talk 
of a Neptune—as bad as Saturn !” 

“ And this is the last of her!” said 
Lionel, sadly putting the book into 
his breast-pocket. ‘ Heaven shield 
her wherever she goes!” 

Vanor.—“ Don’t you think Waife 
and the poor little girl will come back 
again ?” 

Conster.—* P’raps; I know he 
was looking hard into the county 
map at the stationer’s over the way; 
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that seems as if he did not mean to 
go very far. P’raps he may come 
back.” 

Vanoe—* Did he take all his goods 
with him ?” 

Cossier.— Barrin an old box— 
nothing in it, I expect, but theatre 
rubbish—play-books, paints, en old 
wig, and sichlike. He has good 
clothes—always had; and so has she, 
but they don’t make more than a 
bundle.” 

Vanor.— But surely you must 
know what the old fellow’s project is. 
He has got from me a great sum— 
what will he do with it?” 

Copsier.—" Just what has been 
a-bothering me. What will he do 
with it? I cast a figure to know— 
could not make itout. Strange signs 
in Twelfth House. Enemies and big 
animals. Well, well, he’s a marbel- 
lous man, and if he warn’t a misbe- 
liever in the crystal, I should say he 
was under Herschell; for you see, 
sir” (laying hold of Vance’s button, 
as he saw that gentleman turning to 
escape)—*' you see Herschell, though 
he be a sinister chap eno’, specially 
in affairs connected with ’tother sex, 
disposes the native to dive into the 
mysteries of natur. I’m a Herschell 
man, out and outer! Born in March, 
and—” 

“As mad as its hares,” muttered 
Vance, wrenching his button from 
the Cobbler’s grasp, and impatiently 
striding off. But he did not effect 
his escape so easily, for, close at hand, 
just at the corner of the lane, a female 
group, headed by Merle’s gaunt house- 
keeper, had been silently collecting 
from the moment the two friends had 
paused at the Cobbler’s door. And 
this petticoated divan suddenly clos- 
ing round the painter, one pulled him 
by the sleeve, another by the jacket, 
and a third, with a nose upon which 
somebody had sat in early infancy, 
whispered, “Please, sir, take my 
picter fust.” 

Vance stared aghast—“ Your pic- 
ture, you drab!” Here another model 
of rustic charms, who might have fur- 
nished an ideal for the fat scullion in 
Tristram Shandy, bpbbing a curtsy, 
put in her rival claim. 

“ Sir, if you don’t objex to coming 
in to the kitching, after the family 
has gone to bed, I don’t care if I lets 
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you make aminnytur of me for two 
pounds.” 

“ Miniature of you, porpoise!” 

“Polly, sir, not Porpus—ax par. 
don. I shall clean myself, and [ 
have a butyful new cap—Honeytun, 
and—” 

‘Let the gentleman go, will you?” 
said a third; “I am supprised at ye, 
Polly. The kitching unbeknown! 
Sir, I’m in the nussary—yes, sir-- 
and missus says you may take me 
any time, purvided you'll take the 
babby, in the back parlour—yes, sir, 
Number 5 in the High Street. Mrs, 
Spratt,—yes, sir. Babby has had the 
smalipox—in case you’re a married 
gentleman with a family—quite safe 
there—yes, sir.” 

Vance could endure no more, and, 
forgetful of that gallantry which 
should never desert the male sex, 
burst through the phalanx with an 
anathema, blackening alike the 
beauty and the virtue of those on 
whom it fell—that would have justi- 
fied a cry of shame from every manly 
bosom, and at once changed into 
shrill wrath the supplicatory tones 
with which he had been hitherto ad- 
dressed. Down the street he hurried, 
and down the street followed the in- 
sulted fair. ‘ Hiss—hiss—no gentle- 
man, no gentleman! Aha—skulk 
off—de—low blaggurd!”  shrieked 
Polly. From their counters shop- 
folks rushed to their doors. Stray 
dogs, excited by the clamour, ran 
wildly after the fugitive man, yelping 
“in madding bray!” Vance, fearing 
to be clawed by the females if he 
merely walked, sure to be bitten by 
the dogs if he ran, ambled on, strove 
to look composed, and carry his nose 
high in its native air, till, clearing 
the street, he saw a hedgerow to the 
right—leapt it with an agility which 
no stimulus less preternatural than 
that of self-preservation could have 
given to his limbs, and then shot off 
like an arrow, and did not stop, till, 
out of breath, he dropt’ upon the 
bench in the sheltering honeysuckle 
arbour. Here he was still fanning 
himself with his cap, and muttering 
unmentionalle expletives, when he 
was joined by Lionel, who had tarried 
behind to talk more about Sophy to 
the Cobbler, and who, unconscious 
that the din which smote his ear was 
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caused by his ill-starred friend, had 
been enticed to go up stairs and look 
after Sophy in the crystal—vainly. 
When Vance had recited his misad- 
ventures, and Lionel had sufficiently 
condoled with him, it became time 
for the latter to pay his share of the 
pill, pack up his knapsack, and start 
for the train. Now, the station could 
only be reached by penetrating the 
heart of the village, and Vance swore 
that he had had enough of that. 
“ Peste!” said he; “I should pass 
right before No. 5 in the High Street, 
and the nuss and the babby will be 
there on the threshold, like Virgil’s 
picture of the internal regions— 


‘Infantumque anime flentes in limine primo.’ 


We will take leave of each other here. 
I shall go by the boat to Chertsey 
whenever I shall have sufficiently 
recovered my shaken nerves, There 
are one or two picturesque spots to 
be seen in that neighbourhood. Ina 
few days I shall be in town; write to 
me there, and tell me how you get 
on. Shake hands, and Heaven speed 
you. But, ah, now you have paid 
your moiety of the bill, have you 
enough left for the train?” 

“Oh, yes, the fare is but a few 
shillings; but, to be sure, a fly to 
Fawley? I ought not to go on foot” 
(proudly); ‘and, too, supposing he 
affronts me, and I have to leave 
his house suddenly? May I borrow 
a sovereign ? my mother will call and 
repay it.” 

/ Vanor (magnificently). — “ There 
it is, and not much more left in my 
purse—that cursed Star and Garter! 
and those three pounds!” 

Lionet (sighing).—“ Which were 
so well spent! Before you sell that 
picture, do let me make a copy.” 

Vanoz.—“ Better take a model of 
your own. Village full of them; 
you could bargain with a porpoise 
for half the money which I was duped 
into squandering away on achit! But 
don’t look so grave; you may copy 
me if you can!” 

“Time to start, and must walk 
brisk, sir,” said the jolly landlord, 
looking in. 

“‘Good-by, good-by.” 

And so departed Lionel Haughton 
upon an emprise as momentous to that 
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youth-errant as Perilous Bridge or 
Dragon’s Cave could have been to 
knight-errant of old. 
“ Before we decide on having done 
with each other, a short visit’—so 
ran the challenge from him who had 
everything to give unto him who 
had everything to gain. And how 
did Lionel Houghton, the ambitious 
and aspiring, contemplate the ven- 
ture in which success would admit 
him within the gates of the golden 
Carduel an equal in the lists with the 
sons of paladins, or throw him back 
to the arms of the widow who let a 
first floor in the back streets of Pim- 
lico? Truth to say, as he strode 
musingly towards the station for 
starting, where the smoke-cloud now 
curled from the wheel-track of iron, 
—truth to say, the anxious doubt 
which disturbed him was not that 
which his friends might have felt on~ 
his behalf. In words, it would have 
shaped itself thus—‘t Where is that 
poor little Sophy? and what will be- 
come of her—what?” But, when, 
launched on the journey, hurried on 
to its goal, the thought of the ordeal 
before him forced itself on his mind, 
he muttered inly to himself—* Done 
with each other: let it be as he 
pleases, so that I do not fawn on his 
pleasure. Better a million times 
enter life as a penniless gentleman, 
who must work his way up like a 
man, than as one who creeps on his 
knees into fortune, shaming birth- 
right of gentleman, or soiling honour 
of man.” Therefore taking into ac- 
count the poor cousin’s vigilant pride 
on the gui vive for offence, and the 
rich cousin’s temper (as judged by 
his letters) rude enough to present it, 
we must own that if Lionel Hough- 
ton has at this moment what is com- 
monly called “ a chance,” the question 
as yet is not, what is that chance, but 
what will he dowith it? And asthe 
reader advances in this history, he 
will acknowledge that there are few 
questions in this world so frequently 
agitated, to which the solution is 
more important to each puzzled 
mortal, than that upon which starts 
every sage’s discovery, every novelist’s 
plot—that which applies to MaAN’s 
LIFE, from its first sleep in the cra- 
dle, “* WHAT WILE HE DO wWiTH IT?” 
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CHARLES THE FIFTH. 


A youne monarch is the very beau 
ideal and impersonation of youth. 
That superb, superlative, magnifi- 
cent, and absolute condition of ex- 
istence, seems somehow to attain its 
fullest and most appropriate develop- 
ment in a young king.. Of its own 
nature regnant and royal, born to 
scorn possibilities, to coerce all the 
earth’s passive forces, and to triumph 
in pure daring, unreasoning and 
above reason, youth has, notwith- 
standing, to succumb always to cold 
gravity and wisdom, age and experi- 
ence, and, as a necessity of nature, 
must clip its wings, and get rid of its 
individual faculties and follies, the 
sooner the better.. This perpetual 
Pegasus is every day bound to the 
plough like common cattle—every 
day sobers down into maturity and 
commonplace—discovers every day, 
beyond controversy, that the impos- 
sible is not to be overcome—and 
finds no refuge anywhere save in 
romance, and in here and there, the 
most splendid romance of all, some 
startling page of history, showing 
how a whole country. kindled into 
enthusiasm, and all the gifts of 
nature and of fortune, a shower 
more dazzling than that of Danae, 
came down upon the path of the 
ideal youth, prince, king, or emperor, 
to whom everything was possible, 
and in whom, for one triumphant 
moment, his very counsellors beheld 
the glow and glory of their own 
youth again. 

Kings, we presume, in a general 
view, are not a class of men at all 
be envied. It is a hard service 
to which this “accident of birth” 
consigns the common royal person- 
age whose fathers and grandfathers, 
for ever so many generations, have 
reigned before him, One can sup- 
pose an amount of glory and enjoy- 
ment in the estate where one wins 
it for one’s self—a thing which has 
been shown to be practicable even in 
the nineteenth century; but to be 
born to a voeation so wearisome and 
unlightened, must be, we are in- 
clined to suppose, the very reverse of 
desirable. There is, however, compen- 





sation in all things. Several times, in 
the history of the modern world, there 
has appeared such a superb pheno- 
menon as a young sovereign, abso- 
lute in power, full of genius, ardour, 
and magnificence. No other posi- 
tion in existence has an equal power 
over the imagination. The dullest 
fancy in the world brightens with a 
delighted expectancy to hear of the 
youth of an emperor—the advent of 
a young king. The reader leaps im- 
mediately to a realisation of all the 
grand imaginations, by heavy people 
called Utopian, which this fearless 
young potentate could put to an ex- 
periment—of all the generous oppor- 
tunities by which this ideal cham- 
pion of the universal race might 
make an end of poverty, injustice, 
and distress. Involuntarily, with a 
natural sentiment, we look to find 
the sober chronicle all aglow with 
the young man’s magnanimous exer- 
tions, and expect the early story of 
his reign to read like a fairy tale. 
The subject of this sketch not only 
commenced his government under 
these splendid circumstances, but 
ended it in a singular and wonderful 
fashion, still more unusual and 
equally captivating to all imaginative 
people. To die like a common man 
in the midst of ordinary business, is- 
the common lot; to die in harness 
was the stern hope of the old soldier ; 
but to die in peace, seclusion, and 
solemn leisure, after a voluntary re- 
tirement from the toils and trials of 
everyday life, is the favourite vision 
of most laborious men. There are 
few who realise it—and fewer still 
who, with force and wisdom un- 
abated, wind up and conclude their 
affairs on earth, and secure for them- 
selves that final hour of repose, be- 
fore failing faculties and blunted 
powers make it imperative. Of these 
few, the most remarkable and illus- 
trious of modern times was Charles 
the Fifth, whose voluntary and dig- 
nified retirement detaches the end of 
his existence as entirely from com- 
mon lives, as his doubly royal birth 
did its beginning. And perhaps 
this conclusion, with its ideal and 
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poetic appropriateness, more than 
his mighty empire, his great talents, 
or the wonderful age in which he 
lived, secures for this great monarch 
the particular personal regard of 

sterity. He appears to us like 
Wordsworth’s Happy Warrior, a 
man whose life 


“is wrought 
Upon the plan which pleased his childish 
thought ;” 


and whom neither ambition, love of 
rule, nor the natural energy of a 
great mind, can sway from his origi- 
nal idea and intention. And the 
historical critic, who has been sum- 
ming up his official qualities, and 
delivering his verdict for or against 
the policy of the emperor, is sud- 
denly baffled and put out of court by 
that last scene in the imperial his- 
tory, which shows the hero in his 
serge gown a discrowned king, yet 
is neither downfall nor decadence— 
which sets the man over the mo- 
narch—and which, uncompelled by 
any act of providence, comes of the 
recluse’s royal will, and nothing 
less or more. 

The singularity and remarkable 
nature of these circumstances have 
long made Charles a striking figure 
in history, and attracted towards him 
the regards of the lovers of the pic- 
turesque, as well as the graver stu- 
dents of events; and the discoveries 
of recent years, which have thrown 
so much additional light upon the 
end of his life—that retirement 
which hitherto, half-revealed through 
& mysterious veil of fable and tradi- 
tion, had borne at one time the as- 
pect of an anchorite’s seclusion, and 
at another of the Epicurean repose 
of an Elysian isle—make this great 
leader of an extraordinary age only 
all the more interesting and remark- 
able. We do not propose te review 
the elaborate work of Robertson, 
though it gains so much in interest 
from the key of its hero’s character 
and disposition, which some books 
of recent date have afforded us; but 
we gladly take occasion by its repub- 
lication to give a hasty and rapid 
glance at the history of Charles, fol- 
lowing the individual. thread of his 
great fortunes. All the mighty in- 
terests involved—all the germs of 





social and national progress—even 
all the campaigns of his perpetual 
warfare, are quite beyond the range 
and reach of our brief survey; yet 
it may be worth while to endeavour, 
by a continuous sketch, however 
slight, to carry the attention of the 
busy reader from the brilliant begin- 
ning of his fortunes, to their remark- 
able conclusion—two great outstand- 
ing and romantic historical circum- 
stances which every one already 
knows. 

The Emperor Charles V. was born 
with the sixteenth century, eventful 
and of glorious memory. He was the 
grandson of Columbus’s Isabella, one 
of the noblest women of history—of 
her husband the astute Ferdinand 
~—and, on the other side, of the Em- 
peror Maximilian and Mary of Bur- 
gundy. Each of these names means 
a kingdom. Splendid old Spain, 
with all her Transatlantic conquests, 
made into one by the royal marriage 
which united Castile and Arragon— 
wealthy Flanders, rich in the fruits 
of industry, the market of the world 
—Naples and Sicily, the volcanic 
regions of turbulence and revolution, 
owned the young prince as their born 
heir. And last of all, most dazzlin 
but least substantial, the imperi 
crown hung in shadow over the in- 
fant’s cradle, a probable climax to 
the grandeur of his fortunes. This 
heir of many great kingdoms and: 
great sovereigns was born of two 
inconsiderable people, a handsome 
Philip and a foolish Joanna, of no 
note or importance to any history. 
Philip ended his days suddenly, 
after a successful struggle of diplo- 
macy with his son’s cunning: old 
grandsire; and the weak Joanna, 
whose mind was only capable of one 
sentiment, sank into melancholy mad- 
ness on the death of her husband. 
Thus orphaned, the boy Charles,lived 
with his tutors in the Netherlands, 
his "paternal patrimony—a youth of 
no remarkable promise, loving, like 
other lads, feats of arms more than 
maxims of philosophy, and distin- 
guished , principally by obedience 
and submissiveness to his governor 
Chiévres—an amiable symptom of 
his youth, but no great omen of fit- 
ness for a royalty then the most ex- 
tended and various under the sun, 
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This was at a great conjuncture 
and crisis of human affairs. The 
kingdoms of Europe, which hereto- 
fore had been of fluctuating and un- 
certain limits, much dependent on 
the varying character of individual 
sovereigns—exalted by conquest in 
one generation, and depressed by 
losses in the next—began then to 
consolidate into that commonwealth 
and family of nations, of which the 
first great principle of safety is the 
due equipoise and balance of power. 
Young sovereigns, singularly exem- 
plifying in their own character and 
dispositions the identity of their re- 
spective kingdoms, occupied the 
greatest thrones in Christendom. 
Each represented the greatest power, 
wealth, and magnificence of which 
his nation up to that time had been 
capable ; and a certain personal rival- 
ry, natural to their common rank and 
common youth, gave spirit and fire 
to the emulation of their enterprises, 
and the eagerness with which each 
kept watch upon the other. Free 
from the civil contentions which 
before this period, had been rife, 
France and England were not only 
led, but personified by these splendid 
young potentates, and, full of enthu- 
siasm and energy, were ready to fol- 
low where their monarch led, and 
adopt his enterprises with ardour and 
willingness as their own. The love 
‘of conquest was as strong in Francis 
and in Henry as it had been in any 
of their ancestors. The territories 
of the young Charles, whose dispo- 
sitions time had not yet revealed, 
were made up of conquests; and un- 
seated princes, to whom it still was 
possible to regain their lost position, 
waited only for the hope of encour- 
agement and assistance to do their ut- 
most to dismember his great posses- 
sions. Upon these active, fiery, and 
powerful influences, the wily states- 
manship of Italy sat at watch, intent 
on working its own immunity by 
their enmities and rivalship, and con- 
scious that its strength lay in match- 
ing each against the other, and divert- 
ing from its own unprotected and 
diminutive principalities the warlike 
eyes so ready to devour them. Out- 
side of all, the Turk, the common 
enemy of Christendom, threatened a 
multitudinous invasion; and within, 
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in the very centre and citadel of the 
Christian world, Luther and the 
Bible, more potential adversaries, 
assailed the universal Church. So 
much for the tangible things and 
persons of this grand opening-scene 
of history. Influences were at work 
besides, less visible, but not less 
powerful. The domestic economy of 
the nations expanded with a gradual 
and silent force. Ignorance grew out 
of credit, and minds, in which the 
cogent reason of the Scriptures began 
to displace the dialectic logic of the 
Schools, were quickened to a clesrer 
perception of cause and result, and 
of the motives and principles of 
human government. Public opinion, 
which hitherto has found only 9 
picturesque, fluctuating, and capri- 
cious exponent in the judgment and 
criticism of the nobles, began to grow 
in cities and communities to its due 
importance as a recognised and legi- 
timate check upon personal ambition. 
The whole world, quickened and 
stimulated, thrilled with a rising life. 
Contentions of statesmen, emulations 
of kings, progress of opinions, wars, 
commerce, literature, and, above all, 
a purified and persecuted faith, kept 
the universal population of Europe 
in activity. There were fears with- 
out—a common apprehension of the 
attacks of the Infidel, the natural 
enemy of all Christian countries— 
and a vigorous and hearty condition 
of fightings within, by which the 
brotherhood of Christendom kept its 
hand in practice for whatever might 
befall. 

At this period Charles, a youth of 
sixteen, was called from his boyish 
studies and pastimes to assume the 
ancient crown of Spain. He was a 
German born, and had a natural love 
for the home of his youth. He was 
still a boy in a state of pupilage, sub- 
ject to his “ governors,” and he was 
of a phlegmatic Teutonic temper, 
slow of growth—a ponderous vessel, 
wanting time and space to get fairly 
under weigh. It suited his tutors to 
have the wealth of Spain flowing into 
the wealth-loving Low Countries, 
and to muke that ancient and splen- 
did monarchy the subject of their 
heavy Flemish experiments in the art 
of empire. The Spaniards looked on 
in dismay and indignation, while their 
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great offices of state were sold, and 
their government administered by 
men alike ignorant and indifferent to 
their national interests, and haughtily 
resented the appointment of Flemish 
commissioners of regency to “ assist” 
the great Oardinal Ximenes, who, 
though a bigot and an_ inquisitor, 
was a patriot and a hero. But 
Charles was young, and, like all 
other young kings, was assoilzied 
by the popular imagination from any 
share in the blame which fel! heavy 
on his councillors. After the delay 
of a year, the youthful monarch at 
last entered his ancestral dominions 
just as his great viceroy Ximenes 
ended in neglect and insult the life 
which had been devoted to his ser- 
vice. Charles was received with the 
exuberant and magnificent rejoicings 
which were to be looked for from a 
people of such poetic temper, stately 
manners, and affection for their na- 
tive princes, as distinguished the 
Spaniards. He held courts and 
cortes, received gifts, and made ap- 
pointments. Wherever he went he 
was surrounded by his Flemings, 
thirsting for Spanish gold-pieces. 
Chiévres, his tutor, held him under a 
despotism conjoined of the authority 
of the parent and the sway of a fa- 
vourite, and suffered neither regard 
for the interest of his princely pupil, 
nor for his own good name and repu- 
tation, to sway him from his scheme 
of self-enrichment. After little more 
than a year’s residence in his ances- 
tral country, Charles left Spain in 
a fever of disgust and rebellion, 
sick of its new monarch and his 
foreign councillors. Scarcely a town 
in the united kingdom, scarcely a 
noble in the whole territory, who was 
not ready to blaze forth into desperate 
revolt whenever the electric spark 
came upon all these smouldering 
embers of national and personal re- 
sentment. By this time the young 
king was a candidate for the Imperial 
crown, vacant by the death of his 
grandfather Maximilian. So far he 
had testified his fitness for the vacant 
throne only by the triumphant suc- 
cess with which he had alienated the 
affections and lost the regard of his 
particular people. This was the sole 
public operation by which he, whom 
one of his recent biographers justly 
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calls the greatest monarch of the six- 
teenth century, had proved his capa- 
city to reign; and that he had 
thoroughly accomplished it, the blaze 
of revolution in Spain springing up in 
the track of his royal footsteps, like a 
spontaneous and destructive wildfire 
abundantly proved. His antagonist, 
Francis of France, the gayest cheva- 
lier and champion of Christendom, 
was already in the field. The contest 
was splendid, the issues of an alto- 
gether stupendous and extraordinary 
character; and Charles, thus entered in 
the lists with the foremost man of the 
age, despite his many crowns and 
great possessions, was still only nine- 
teen years old, and, so far ,as history 
shows, a docile and undeveloped boy. 

The two rivals who thus stood be- 
fore Christendom in competition for 
the highest honour which Cbristen- 
dom could bestow, were at once, by 
their rank, their hereditary claims, 
and their natural character, born 
rivals and opponents to each other. 
The one was rash, chivalrous, impe- 
tuous, full of ardour and passion; the 
other prudent, cautious, full of fore- 
thought, and strong in an invincible 
obstinate patience which was not to 
be overcome. They were the two 
greatest monarchs of continental 
Europe, sole equals of each other. 
They had innumerable clashing claims 
of territory—cause enough in them- 
selves for wars without end. Charles 
coveted Burgundy, which had been 
taken from his grandmother, Mary. 
Francis held the right of a suzerain 
over the rich provinces of Flanders 
and Artois. Both had claims upon 
the crown of Naples, of which Charles 
had possession. The duchy of Milan, 
a fief of the Empire, was held by 
Francis, to the misliking of all Ger- 
many ; and while Sforza, the discrown- 
ed prince of that unhappy Italian 
principality, was a protegé of Charles, 
the French monarch warmly main- 
tained the cause of d’Albret, king of 
Navarre, whose lands had been for 
some time annexed to Charles’s 
Spanish dominions. With so many 


pretty quarrels between them, the 
Imperial competitors were not likely 
to be at a loss for occasion of strife; 
but pending the election, professed 
for each other a chivalrous and 
knightly friendship, each professing 
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himself magnanimously indifferent in 
his own person to the Imperial hon- 
ours, and desiring nothing but the 
safety of Christendom and the privi- 
lege of leading her united forces 
against the Infidel. 

The electoral princes of Germany 
would gladly have had neither of the 
royal candidates for their favour. 
This oligarchy of sovereign princes 
had no desire to place over themselves 
a potentate of power sufficient to 
overawe and curb their original inde- 
pendence. The Imperial crown was 
offered first to the wise Frederick of 
Saxony, who would not accept it, and 
the choice ultimately fell upon 
Charles, not from any qualities of his 
own, but by reason of his German 
blood, language, and patrimony, and 
the position of his hereditary domin- 
ions. . The intelligence of his election 
came to him at Barcelona, where he 
waited the ill pleasure of the Catalo- 
nian cortes, then presumptuously 
bent upon resisting the young king’s 
natural desire for a donative. The 
offer of a new kingdom could not 
have come at a more seasonable time. 
His Flemish tutors had already ag- 
gravated to the utmost the haughty 
mind of Spain, and all classes and 
districts of the kingdom united to re- 
sist them. The refractory Castilian 
clergy set Pope and King equally at 
defiance, by refusing to levy a tithe 
upon ecclesiastical benefices, which 
Leo had granted to Charles (on the 
principle, we presume, that it is easy 
to be liberal with other people’s 
money), for the carrying on of the 
war against the Infidel ; and the cortes 
of Valencia, still more bold, declined 
to receive the deputy whom Charles 
had sent to represent him in their 
assembly, and declared that they 
could neither acknowledge as king 
a person who was absent, nor grant 
him a subsidy. Upon these irritated 
and rebellious Spaniards, however, 
Charles, hereditary monarch of Cas- 
tile, Arragon, America, Naples, and 
Flanders, and elected Emperor of Ger- 
many, had to depend, like a spend- 
thrift heir upon a money-lender. He 
could not set out to take possession 
of his new crown till it pleased the 
turbulent cortes’' to grant him as 
much money as would pay for his 
journey; and having extorted that, 
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he set out hastily with the reluctant 
gift, leaving the grievances of his 
ancient people to cure themselves 
until his return. 

He had scarcely quitted the coasts 
of Spain when he made the first re- 
velation of one of the leading points 
in his future character. Having re- 
volved a matter in his impenetrable 
Teutonic brain, Charles had the 
gift all his life to do it with obsti- 
nacy and daring. Already he seems 
to have apprehended the intermin- 
able rivalry of Francis, and the per- 
petual intrigues and hostile alliances 
to which his elevated position ex- 
posed him. In these circumstances 
his wisest policy was to be before- 
hand with his greatest adversary, 
and prepare himself by such alliances 
as he could attain for the inevitable 
contest. Henry of England, the last 
of his great trio of monarchs, was 
naturally the ally most courted by 
both. He was already on friendly 
terms with Francis, and was then 
about to set out for that place of 
meeting, which pageant lovers and 
romancists have so much celebrated— 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold. Under 
these circumstances, Charles at once, 
and suddenly, instead of bending his 
course direct to his German empire, 
came over the seas to England—won 
the heart of the royal John Bull by 
so great a compliment—found other 
means to captivate Wolsey, his omni- 
potent prime minister—and thus 
managed, by doing his business him- 
self instead of trusting it to others, 
to anticipate his rival, and secure the 
first hearing in that insular court, 
where, safe within his seas, Henry 
Tudor presumed to hold the umpire’s 
baton, and concluded himself able to 
decide the quarrels of the world. 

This was the beginning of the 
public life of Charles. No monarch 
has ever begun his career with more 
magnificent titles, or with subjects 
less tractable, and few have had the 
fate to encounter foes so potent, 
enmity so persevering, or cares 80 
burdensome, At no time of his life 
were his immense and scattered do- 
minions free of positive rebellion in 
one quarter or another. Subjects of 
his own bearing arms against him 
were familiar to his mind, alike in 
constitutional Spain and in distract- 
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ed Germany. Rich and powerful 
cities, arrogant, and obstinate, and 
tributary princes, eager to maintain 
their own independence, filled his 
domestic concerns with an unceasing 
disquietude. He was compelled to 
measure strength incessantly with 
his personal rival Francis, who held 
side by side with him, not only in 
campaigns and battles, but, in temper, 
generosity, and prudence, maintained 
a perpetual contest, and sought with 
eager emulation the good opinion of 
the world, which does not always 
follow successful srms. A greater 
because an invisible and abstract foe, 
the Reformation, fronted Charles 
throughout all his life, and triumph- 
ed over him, stirring up not only a 
fervid and unconquerable opposition 
to the Church, but a new and en- 
lightened appreciation of political 
liberty. The Church itself harassed 
and oppressed him in the persons of 
three popes, with a fickle and capri- 
cious variation of support and en- 
mity. Obliged to draw his supplies 
from subjects, always unwilling, and 
often rebellious, his treasury was 
never equal to the vast demands 
made upon it; and he himself, in his 
own person, suffered the torments of 
aviolent disease, which often cast him 
into total helplessness at the very 
moment when all his powers and 
faculties were imperatively needed. 
In spite of all these hindrances and 
obstacles, the career of Charles was 
equalled by no contemporary mon- 
arch. On various occasions he reach- 
ed the very culminating point of 
fortune—on others, the next greatest, 
extricated himself with vigour and 
credit from immense reverses; and, 
baulked of his greatest hopes, never- 
theless ended his days in a position of 
royal and solemn dignity, notable and 
full of interest to all the world. 

In the life of this great monarch, 
so full of incident as it is, and crowd- 
ed with the germs of future progress 
and policy, we naturally fix upon 
two events as the most memorable 
epochs of the tale: the one, the battle 
of Pavia, which brought into his 
hands his great rival Francis; the 
other, his own flight before the con- 
quering forces of Maurice of Saxony, 
and the treaty of Passau, by which 
he was compelled to resign the great- 
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est results of his astute policy and 
overpowering labours. More ex- 
citing than any drama, but differing 
from all human inventions by that 
singular and sad provision of Provi- 
dence, which almost always forbids 
an issue to the greatest schemes of 
men, and permits no real epic, ¢om- 
plete and conclusive, ‘to find place 
among the actual transactions of the 
world, there are few more remark- 
able lessons than that contained in 
the life of Charles, alike to kings and 
people showing how God, who some- 
times appears to permit men to play 
with fortune, in reality only allows 
them the full power of proving the 
vanity and shortsightedness of their 
own wisest calculations, and leaves it 
to posterity, by dint of mere experi- 
ence, to look back upon many of the 
greatest evolutions of history, as upon 
the moves of children who aim at an 
impossible issue, and are entirely in 
the dark as to the real end which is 
to come. 

The wars of Charles were begun 
in concert with Pope Leo and the 
Italian States, who were very willing 
to assist the Emperor in driving the 
French out of Italy. Francis had 
begun the contest by overrunning 
Navarre. Charles retorted by taking 
possession of Milan; and there im- 
mediately ensued a series of rapid 
and ceaseless metamorphoses, and 
sudden whirls and turns of fortune, 
enough to bewilder the most ac- 
customed brain. We marvel much 
what our Friends of Italy, who speak 
so enthusiastically of one united 
Italian kingdom, can make of these 
plain-spoken facts of history, which 
show how willingly the other Italian 
powers delivered over this unhappy 
duchy to be pulled to pieces by the 
contending sovereigns, both of whom 
were equally invaders, foreign and 
oppressive to the soil. As this un- 
fortunate pawn of empire is shuffled 
about upon the great chess-board, it 
is almost impossible to suppose that 
the ordinary processes of life went on 
through all the interminable tuar- 
moil, the constant sieges and capitu- 
lations, marches and counter-mar¢hes, 
of its assailants. These troublesome 
and expensive amusements came, 
however, to a startling and sudden 
conclusion. Francis had taken the 
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field in person to recover his stand- 
ing in Italy, and at the unfortunate 
battle of Pavia became the prisoner 
of Charles. 

This astounding chance of war 
startled the whole civilised world. 
It is not difficult to conceive the 
panic of the cunning Italian politi- 
cians who gave their aid to Charles 
in order to maintain the balance of 
power, and suddenly, in a moment, 
found that balance vanish, and all the 
possibilities of illimitable conquest 
opened to the Emperor’s ambition. 
England itself immediately began to 
draw back in alarm from an alliance 
which, safe enough while there was a 
common enemy to struggle with, be- 
gan to wear a different aspect now 
when Charles appeared alone upon 
the stage, the arbiter of the world’s 
destinies. No wild impulse of ro- 
mantic generosity ever made so sud- 
den, a change in the breast of a youth- 
ful hero, as the unexpected success of 
Charles wrought upon the sentiments 
of Europe. His allies deserted him 
in haste and perturbation, England 
concluded a treaty with France, and 
the public opinion of the world trem- 
bled at the thought of a universal 
monarchy—a new and mightier Ro- 
man empire, absolute over all the na- 
tionalities under the sun. 

Charles, whose forecasting and ca- 
pacious mind had room for the plan 
of a campaign, or the measures of a 
system of policy, and who was equally 
qualified to elaborate great schemes, 
to carry them out with the rapidity 
of genius, or to wait with obstinate 
patience for their accomplishment, 
was less fit than a less sagacious man 
for the splendid emergency in which 
he now found himself. Though his 
carefully considered policy and ex- 
treme good fortune placed him not 
unfrequently in a position in which 
he could exhibit a lofty and honour- 
able generosity, the generous impulse 
—a grace beyond all wisdom and all 
policy~—did not belong to Charles. 
Anxious to gain all he could from his 
illustrious captive, and to lose no 
advantage gained by his victory, the 
magnanimous position in which he 
might have stood, probably joined 
with more immediate causes to con- 
fuse and embarrass the mind and ac- 
tions of the Emperor. He was not 
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prepared to act, as it is possible Fran- 
cis might have done, with a superb 
and royal liberality. On the con- 
trary, feeling all that this extraordi- 
nary event placed in his power, he 
was jealous to the utmost to secure 
his superiority, and prevent his rival 
from resuming an equal place with 
himself in the estimation of the world. 
Charles, like other monarchs, forgot 
to consider that public opinion is very 
apt to slide to the side of the unfor- 
tunate, and that the extreme severity 
of his demands, which prompted the 
indignant Francis to draw his dagger 
and exclaim, “It were better that a 
king should die thus,” was in fact the 
best method he could have adopted 
for reinstating his adversary in the 
favour of all the offended onlookers. 
The same rigorous demands also had 
the double disadvantage of partial- 
ly justifying Francis in the feigned 
assent which he gave to them, and in 
the extraordinary protest which he 
made in secret, a few hours before 
signing the treaty, against it. The 
French king engaged to restore to 
Charles the duchy of Burgundy, 
which had been for two generations 
in the possession of France; to deli- 
ver his sons as hostages into Charles’s 
hands till restitution could be made; 
to renounce all his pretensions in 
Italy, as well as his superiority as 
suzerain over Flanders; and to esta- 
blish a league of perpetual friendship 
and confederacy with the Emperor. 
So ended this chapter in the life of 
Charles, which might have been the 
most magnificent; and was a miser- 
able failure, full of falsehood, perfidy, 
and dishonourable dealing among all 
concerned. 

Francis broke his word and oath. 
That he should have done so, was 
an event which even Charles him- 
self must have looked for; but his 
absolution by Pope Clement, and 
his self-justification on the score 
of his secret protest, are strange 
glimpses into the public morality of 
those times. New combinations and 
new wars were instantly declared 
against the Emperor. The floating 
background of allies joined hands 
with Francis, and Charles stood alone, 
as his opponent had done a little time 
before, against the united forces of 
Christendom. The Emperor was not 
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dismayed. From his dismal trance 
of diplomatic exaction, he rose to his 
new struggle with force renewed, and 
with his great prestige unbroken. 
He wanted money; but he wanted 
neither force nor courage, and had 
at the head of his army the splendid 
traitor Bourbon, whose feud with 
France was all the deadlier because 
he owed allegiance there. The pre- 
liminaries of the warfare occupied 
some time, during which Charles’s 
army increased ; but as his means did 
not increase with them, Bourbon, at 
his wit’s end to appease their mutiny, 
fell upon a scheme, the boldest and 
most extraordinary of all the wonder- 
fal accidents of that age. A rapid 
march through panic-stricken Italy 
brought the Constable, a modern 
Alaric, to the gates of Rome, and 
then his fierce and mutinous hordes 
of Spaniards, Germans, and Italians, 
unpaid and thirsting for plunder, fell 
upon the weak, wealthy, and sacred 
city. Bourbon fell, which was so 
much the better for the Emperor, and 
Pope Clement took the place of King 
Francis, a captive to the victorious 
imperial arms. 
Charles was a good Catholic. He 
put his Oourt in mourning, and 
appointed prayers and processions 
throughout all Spain for the Pope’s 
liberation. He even stayed the re- 
joicings for the birth of his son, in 
devout sympathy with the misfor- 
tune which had fallen upon the head 
of the Church. One thing, however, 
he omitted to do; he did not re- 
lease Clement. Like all other royal 
sons of Rome, Charles loved to gain 
an advantage over his holy mother, 
and, his religious principles and Span- 
ish devoutness notwithstanding, was 
proud of a second captive so illus- 
trious. Clement gained nothing by 
the whimsical hypocrisy of regret 
assumed by his captor; and even the 
horror of Christendom, dismayed at 
the idea of a Pope in bondage, did not 
open the papal prison till his holi- 
ness had paid his ransom—-that most 
needful sum of current-money for 
which the mutinous soldiers waited 
ere they would leave Rome. This 
capture of the seat and head of the 
papal government detached the Pope 
from his league with Francis, but 
rather quickened the zeal of the other 
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members of the alliance. Ambas- 
sadors from France and Spain imme- 
diately repaired to Charles, to cancel, 
if possible, the treaty of Madrid; 
but, being as unreasonable in their 
demands as Charles himself had been 
in the Madrid agreement, proclaimed 
war instead. Then followed a chal- 
lenge from Francis to decide the quar- 
rel by single combat—a piece of 
haughty bravado which was repeated 
more than once during the long and 
obstinate duel of those two adversa- 
ries. The French then attacked Na- 
ples, but were driven thence by the 
defection of the Genoese Doria; and 
both parties by this time being toler- 
ably well tired out with their exer- 
tions, a treaty was made at Cambray, 
by two royal ladies, modifying the 
treaty of Madrid, and establishing 
anew a short-lived peace. This was 
one of the remarkable occasions on 
which Charles’s considerate and cau- 
tious policy placed him in a more 
generous and honourable attitude to- 
wards his supporters than could be 
attained by the impetuous and head- 
strong Francis, who, disgusted by 
failure, and heartily sick of the whole 
business, glad to gain his own imme- 
diate objects, and more glad still to 
conclude and be done with it, did 
not take time or trouble to protect 
his friends. 

This peace enabled Charles to set 
about the acquisition of a little per- 
sonal glory. He made a campaign 
forthwith against Solyman, in which 
no harm was done on either side, but 
which. kept the great barbarian in 
check, and gave the Emperor a com- 
fortable idea of his own military pow- 
ers. Shortly afterwards he set out 
on an expedition against Tunis—an 
enterprise which was almost as vir- 
tuous as a crusade—overpowered Bar- 
barossa, took possession of that king- 
dom, delivered his own dominion 
from the constant inroads of the Cor- 
sairs, and freed twenty thousand 
Christian slaves brom the bonds of 
the Infidel. We who reckon at ase- 
condary value the services of our 
soldiers against any but European 
antagonists, and who have no longer 
any terror of the waned and feeble 
Crescent, can scarcely realise the 
honour and glory which this conquest 
brought to Charles, or the universal 
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admiration excited by it. He came 
home ds a magnanimous and heroic 
conqueror, who had been fighting not 
his own quarrel, but that of Christen- 
dom—a holy warfare, meritorious and 
splendid; and despite his injury to 
the Pope, and politic management of 
the Church, Charles himself, with- 
out doubt, believed in his own cham- 
pionship as thoroughly as any of his 
admirers. When he came home, it 
was time for France to resume her 
perpetual opposition; and the great 
Emperor, like a common man, was 
enamoured of his new gift of fight- 
ing. Embarrassed by the French 
king’s claim upon Milan, he rose 
up in the presence of the Pope and 
Cardinals, to repeat the old expe- 
dient of his rival, and, with much 
vehemence, and to the utter amaze- 
ment of his authority, challenged 
Francis to resolve by single combat 
the disputes between them. Charles 
was no abstract man; doubtless he 
meant this ebullition of petulance 
and personal anger, and felt it fully; 
but he knew at the same time the 
advantage of “totally disconcerting” 
and filling with amazement an at- 
tentive and wily audience, who 
watched his policy with the keenest 
and most jealous interest. Immedi- 
ately afterwards he invaded France 
without success, and received re- 
prisals of his challenge, equally pic- 
turesque and fruitless, from Francis 
and his parliament, who denounced 
the Emperor as a rebellious vassal of 
France, and summoned him to appear 
in person to answer for his crime, on 
penalty of the forfeiture of Flanders 
and Artois. These are strange inter- 
ludes in serious history; yet they 
form important features in the record, 
partly because they show the extreme 
difference between that morning of 
modern life and our own more pro- 
saic state of existence, and partly be- 
cause, being picturesque and startling 
incidents, historians, tired of a maze 
of wars, truces, and treaties are fain 
to rest upon, here and there, so sin- 
gular and romantic an individual 
scene. After this tiresome inter- 
change of hostilities, diversified with 
floating bits of conquest on one side 
and the other, another peace was 
managed by the Pope. Shortly after- 
wards, the belligerent monarchs met 


in person, suddenly discovering the 
greatest friendship for each other, 
The royal courtesy of Francis on this 
occasion emboldened Charles to one 
of the most daring exploits of his life 
—his journey through France to 
Ghent. Ghent exasperated into open 
rebellion by the threatened exaction 
of a subsidy, fell upon the ordinary 
wont of dissatisfied subjects in those 
days, and, turning against its own 
sovereign, made overtures to Francis, 
Bat the chivalrous King of France, 
in pursuance of his new friendship, 
not only rejected their proposition, 
but gave information of the: whole to 
Charles, who was not like to receive 
the intelligence with indifference, 
The Emperor stimulated by the ad- 
vice and entreaties of the Governess 
of the Low Countries, his sister Mary, 
immediately determined upon paying 
a visit to the unhappy city, which 
was his own birthplace. The journey 
through Italy and Germany was ex- 
pensive and long, the voyage by sea 
tedious. Charles, bold to discover 
the general characteristics of a dispo- 
sition which he himself neither 
shared nor was prepared to emulate, 
against the advice of all his council- 
lors, and on his own sole responsibi- 
lity, resolved, with his natural obsti- 
nacy and promptitude, to travel 
through France. His request to 
Francis for permission to pass through 
his dominions was coupled with a 
general promise to settle the affairs 
of Milan satisfactorily to the French 
king; and, with a rare perception of 
the nature he had to deal with, 
Charles added an earnest hope that 
Francis would not sully the lustre of 
this friendly office, by exacting any 
new promise by way of requital. The 
issue justified the Emperor’s confi- 
dence. Charles, who meant only the 
better prosecution of his own inter- 
ests, and paid no more regard to the 
French monarch than to those dusty 
high-roads of France over which he 
pursued his own object with all the 
rapidity which his generous host per- 
mitted, was received with a royal 
welcome in the country which he had 
once invaded, and against whose in- 
terests he had bent his powers all his 
life. Through Paris, which spent its 
whole powers for his entertainment, 
he hastened on to his own dominions, 
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invulnerable to any answering touch 
of friendliness or gratitude—arrived 
in Flanders—and, having disposed of 
the unfortunate Gantois, who suffered 
dearly for their rebellion, he made no 
further pretence of faith, but threw 
from him his promise concerning 
Milan, as a man might throw aside 
an implement which he had used 
and made an end of. And, strange as 
it seems to say so, it was Charles, 
inflexible in his iron. selfishness, and 
successful in his enterprise, and not 
the indignant Francis, whose better 
motives had placed him in the ridi- 
culous position of a man outwitted, 
who was least ashamed of this trans- 
action, and least anxious to have it 


forgotten. His very jester, Brusquet,’ 


smote the mortified and deceived 
monarch with ridicule, inscribing his 
name in a “Book of Fools,” which 
that redoubtable personage kept for 
his amusement. ‘But what,” said 
Francis, “if I allow the Emperor to 
return as securely as he came?” 
“Nay,” said Brusquet, “if he ven- 
tures himself again in your power, I 
will erase your name, and put his in 
its place.” Charles knew better; 
and with this ended the personal in- 
tercourse of the two sovereigns. 

It is quite beyond the power of 
anything so brief and rapid as this 
sketch to enter into all the myriad 
moves of this great game. How the 
Protestant princes of Germany had 
played with their allegiance to Charles 
and secretly treated with Francis— 
how Solyian troubled the borders of 
Christendom and gained ground in 
Hungary—and how diets met and 
separated, delivering decrees for the 
regulation of the faith, which the Em- 
peror, who had neither leisure nor 
power to settle the question, quietly 
neutralised by private agreements— 
it is impossible in a limited space to 
attempt to tell. Following the prin- 
cipal thread of the story, we find 
Charles embarked upon another mag- 
nanimous crusade for glory and the 
faith, but returning in a dismal plight, 
baulked by storms and evil weather, 
from the coast of Algiers, having ex- 
perienced nothing but disaster—a sad 
and entire failure of all his great in- 
tentions, Francis was in arms again 
when the Emperor returned. Another 
rapid storm of angry warfare, with 
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many splendid passages of arms, 
mutual invasions, and mutual con- 
quests, took place between them, and 
was concluded by a reasonable treaty 
named of Crespy, which was the last 
which Francis lived to make. 

The French king died just as he 
was about to begin again other trea- 
ties of alliance, and to think of taking 
up once more the sword which during 
all his busy life had been sheathed 
only in momentary intervals. Free 
of his persevering adversary, Charles 
had time to turn his full regards upon 
the German empire, his power over 
which had always been much too limit- 
ed and uncertain to satisfy his views 
of monarchy. The Emperor was a 
very good Catholic; as devout a son 
of the Church as when he caused 
prayers to be said for the happy de- 
livery of Pope Clement from the rude 
hands of his captors; yet, if he did 
not go so far as his sometime ally 
Henry of England, and prefer to have 
the spiritual as well as the temporal 
authority united in himself, he cer- 
tainly joined a grand, subtle, and pro- 
foundly considered plan for the general 
subjugation of the Empire, with his 
perpetual efforts to check the Refor- 
mation and restore the unarlimity of 
religion. He was aware of the league 
formed among themselves by the Pro- 
testant princes, who were his sub- 
jects while they were all reigning 
monarchs, more absolute in their own 
territories than the Emperor ; and now 
when his hands were free, and he no 
longer found it necessary by secret 
arrangements to console these princely 
malcontents for the decisions of the 
diet, Charles set himself seriously, 
with vast reticence and deliberation, to 
form his great scheme against them. 
While he amused them with fruitless 
attempts at a general council, a plan 
which had been held in abeyanee from 
the time of his first diet at Worms 
until now, and kept them occupied 
with considerations of a new system 
of doctrine propounded by himself, 
the Emperor prepared his forces 
secretly, and with great despatch, for 
their overthrow. While the Council 
of Trent, whose proceedings went on 
under the general protest of all the 
princes of the Reformation, pondered 
and deliberated, the civil arm began 
to collect its weapons. The Protestant 
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confederacy, alarmed as to Charles’s 
intentions, vainly sought to make al- 
liances with his neighbours, who 
looked with jealousy upon his pro- 
gress; but, denied by all, divided by 
differing dispositions and different 
councils, and full of an unhappy 
hesitation and reluctance to begin 
hostilities, lost the tide of fortune, 
and, after a painful and fruitless cam- 
paign, broke up their union, but re- 
mained as individuals unsupported 
and feeble, exposed to the full wrath 
of the Emperor. The climax of 
Charles’s arrogant and immense am- 
bition had come. He strode like a 
conqueror over all the liberties of 
Germany, crushing them down under 
his iron heel. Prince after prince, 
and city after city, yielded before the 
terror of his arms. He refilled his own 
empty treasury with immense fines 
imposed upon the wealthy towns and 
dukedoms of Germany; and,victorious 
over the most powerful and high- 
spirited champions of the Reforma- 
tion, John Frederick of Saxony and 
Philip of Hesse, carried these unhappy 
princes about with him in a humili- 
ating bondage, and with a persevering 
and obstinate determination, within 
which lay the germs of his greatest 
overthrow. Maurice of Saxony, a 
younger branch of the electoral house, 
who strove to strike out a path for 
himself in those times of trouble, 
whose exertions had been reward- 
ed by the princely guerdon of the 
electorship, and who rose into power 
on the ruin of his cousin John Frede- 
rick, could not be supposed to desire 
very ardently the freedom of that un- 
fortunate and virtuous prince. But 
Philip of Hesse was Maurice’s father- 
in-law, and trusted himself to the 
‘tender mercies of Charles only on ac- 
count of the solemn bond and under- 
taking with which Maurice guaran- 
teed his personal safety. The Em- 
peror paid no attention whatever to 
this private guarantee; and, so far 
from verifying the word of his fol- 
lower, absolved Maurice himself 
from keeping it. Then he proceeded 
further on his violent and haughty 
course, passing through Germany like 
a conqueror, levying taxes on his own 
authority, and scattering to the winds 
all the ancient privileges of which the 
people were mest tenacious and most 
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proud. Feeling at length this greatest 
of his conquests quiet beneath his foot, 
the Emperor resumed his imperal 
play with the Council of Trent, and 
succeeded at last in procuring a papal 
bull for its reassembling. This, 
his fruitless endeavour to secure the 
heirship of the empire for his son 
Philip, and the perpetual chorus of 
Italian intrigues, occupied his whole 
attention; and neither the watchful- 
ness of his policy, nor the keen eye of 
his personal observation, detected the 
grand design which was shortly to 
subject him to the greatest humili- 
ation of his life. 

Maurice, whom the Protestants re- 
garded as a traitor and renegade— 
Maurice, who was high in the impe- 
rial confidence, and trusted with the 
most important commissions—began 
now to form the mightiest and most 
secret plans for the deliverance of 
Germany—of his ancient friends—and 
of the religion to which, in spite of 
many compromises, he still adhered. 
This was done, not only with the 
rarest success, but with th2 most 
consummate ability. Charles, haugh- 
tily confident in the quietness of the 
Empire, throughout which he had 
begun to exercise the most absolute 
authority, had retired to Inspruch to 
watch the movements of his favourite 
council, and was busily engaged in 
settling the manner and fashion of 
its debates, when the news of 4 
new and sudden revolution of affairs 
startled the royal retirement. Maurice, 
allied with the new king of France, 
and at the head of a great army, had 
already published his wise and judi- 
cious manifesto, before the amazed 
Emperor suspected his rebellion. He 
was already in full progress over 
Germany, where every town opened 
its gates to the deliverer, and where 
the pulpits, cleansed of heresy by 
Charles’s last act, resounded immedi- 
ately again with the doctrines of the 
Reformation. Charles, unprepared, 
and taken by surprise, had no re- 
source but in negotiation. Maurice 
did not object to this pacific manner 
of settling the difficulty ; but, in the 
mean time, by way of supplying him- 
self with arguments, set out wl 
fiery speed at the head of his troops 
towards the place of the Emperor's 
retirement——gained every step upon 
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the way—and was at length less than 
two days’ march from Inspruch, when 
the surprised and gouty Emperor, 
startled by the sudden intelligence, 
fled through the darkness of the 
mountain midnight, borne in a litter 
by the light of torches over the wildest 
passes of the Alps, and attended by 
ten horsemen and a terrified straggle 
of courtiers on foot, to take refuge 
in a far-away and obscure corner of 
an unconsidered province, perhaps 
never before honoured by the pre- 
sence of royalty. There is much of 
the ludicrous mingled with the pic- 
turesque in this wonderful reverse 
of fortune; and it is easy to imagine 
how the panic-stricken followers of 
the court, benighted in the Alpine 
passes, or scared by the hasty gleam 
of torchlight which revealed to them 
the dismal night of the abyss below 
their path—and the mighty old Em- 
peror, helpless with gout, without 
any resource but flight, and chafing 
with the fury of a giant chained, 
must have looked on that memorable 
journey, the humiliation of which 
bears so strong a touch of comic 
misery. Immediately succeeding 
upon this, though after some little 
interval of negotiations and _ skir- 
mishing, the affairs of Germany were 
settled by the treaty of Passau, which 
freed Philip of Hesse, established the 
Protestant faith, and vindicated the 
constitutional rights of the Empire ; 
that is to say, overturned totally and 
without remedy the whole magnifi- 
cent scheme of absolutism which 
Charles had framed and carried out 
—brought down the imperial power 
once more to limits still more de- 
finite and rigid than those which con- 
fined it at his accession—and made 
an end for ever of his most ambitious 
hope. 

Despite this overthrow, Charles 
was still the greatest of contem- 
porary monarchs. It was not disap- 
pointment, nor failure, nor foiled 
ambition, which prompted his ab- 
dication. Charles was the man of 
all others least likely to withdraw 
in any sudden disgust from the 
affairs of the world; and, when he 
perceived the time propitious for the 
accomplishment of his long-cherished 
design, it was no Dioclesian inclina- 
tion towards the cultivation of cab- 


bages, nor philosophic — indifferenee 
to the vanities of common life, which 
led the Emperor to put off his crown. 
In one sense abdication was impos- 
sible for Charles. Not all the masses 
and sermons of Yuste, though his 
active energies entered into all of 
them, could divert his long-trained 
observation from the stormy arena 
out of which he himself had come. 
It was reserved for him, who was not 
a man of high ideal conceptions or 
picturesque fancy, to establish in his 
own person the most perfect and com- 
plete personation of an ideal king. 
While it is the fortune of most men 
to be withdrawn suddenly out of 
the midst of their concerns, Charles 
gained for himself the important 
privilege of a calm spectator revision 
of his great career. He was able, 
as one might say, to stand apart 
and look at himself, his policy, his 
struggles, his successes and down- 
falls, and to wind up, after a far 
more regular fashion than that hur- 
ried winding-up of death which is 
common to men, the vast affairs of 
his imperial life. The medieval 
tradition of kings retired into the 
cloister, making an entire and un- 
natural change from all their pre- 
vious existence, substituting the 
mortifications of the ascetic for the 
pomp of the throne, and declaring 
a scornful and unusual indifference to 
all the vanities of the world, has as 
little affinity to the purpose and in- 
tentions of Charles, as have the dis- 
gust and repentance of these same 
legendary martyrs with his content 
and comfort in the life he had him- 
self chosen. No dramatic or con- 
vulsiye revolution seems to have en- 
tered into his plan. The withdrawal 
was entirely honest, voluntary, and 
natural—giving to himself ease and 
repose for a suffering frame—an op- 
portunity of reviewing his public life 
as a whole, and of assisting with the 
counsels of a wise father, the most 
perilous portion of his son’s reign. 
If Charles had worn haircloth, and 
lived in an anchorite’s cell as did the 
fabulous royal recluses of old—or if 
he had fallen into the total seclusion, 
neglect, and regret, with which fan- 
ciful chroniclers have endeavoured to 
heighten the shadows of his ending 
life, the situation might have been 
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more striking. But the mind and 
temperament of the Emperor seem 
never to have been taken into account 
in these exploded speculations; and 
it is only now, when we perceive the 
real nature of his retirement, that 
we are able to see how entirely in 
consonance with his life, mind, and 
constitution, were the last days of 
this great king. 

Shortly after the affair of Passau, 
yet long enough to have restored to 
the Emperor a more dignified posi- 
tion, and once more vindicated the 
prestige of his name, the monarch, to 
whom for so long the eyes of Chris- 
tendom had been directed, called the 
world to witness one of the most 
picturesque, dignified, and impressive 
spectacles of the age—his formal ab- 
dication, made in presence of all the 
greatest personages of his many king- 
doms, princes of the Empire, estates 
of the Low Countries, and grandees 
of Spain. To this splendid assembly, 
and to the yet grander audience with- 
out, the world and posterity, the 
Emperor recounted, in a dignified and 
touching address, the great events of 
that life to which he himself now put 
a solemn official conclusion ; and con- 
ferred upon hisson Philip, his heredi- 
tary crown and fatherly blessing. 
Mary, his sister, who had been his 
able deputy in these same Low 
Countries, at the same time resigned 
her delegated government, and Philip 
received the allegiance of the Nether- 
lands, as afterwards, by another cere- 
monial no less imposing, that of Spain. 
The sight of so great a monarch, faint 
and feeble with suffering, making this 
solemn historical record of his own 
life and reign—terminating his career 
by his own act, and displaying, in 
the lofty elevation of these extraordi- 
nary circumstances, all the warmth 
of national sympathies and affec- 
tions—went to the heart of the great 
audience before him. They received 
with tears, with profound and solemn 
admiration, the statement of their 
great ruler and countryman—he who, 
emperor and king of Spain, was still 
a Fleming born. Nor is it possible 
still to read the reeord of this singular 
transaction, without a throb of sym- 
pathy. These acts of abdication 
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were the last personal public appear- 
ance of Charles, as they were the 
most splendid and touching cere- 
monials of his whole reign. 

With a little delay he set out for 
his chosen retirement; and it is in 
the beautiful solitude of Yuste, and 
chiefly in the information which Mr, 
Stirling’s able, lively, and graphic 
work* has been the first to convey to 
the English public, that we find not 
only the most interesting particulars 
of Charles’s life, but a clearer guide 
to his character, than it is possible to 
gain from all the records of his cam- 
paigns and policies. That humble 
convent in Estremadura, out of its 
wits, and yet somewhat alarmed by 
the distinction bestowed upon it— 
the neighbourhood of rude and un- 
cultivated peasants, who seized the 
sumpter mules of Charles's kitchen, 
and profanely fished for the sacred 
trout consecrated to his imperial ap- 
petite—the tribulations of Quixada, 
and weariness of foot and temper, 
endured with comic ruefulness by 
that most perplexed and capital 
major-domo—the whimsical misery 
of Van Male, godfather of the Em- 
peror’s literary endeavours, the con- 
fident and companion of his sleepless 
hours—he whom Charles rewarded 
by ordering at his expense, a large 
edition of their joint production, the 
Chevalier Deliberé, and honoured by 
grave advices as to frugality in his 
married lifethe confessor Reglar, 
overpowered ‘by the uncomfortable 
privilege of being seated in the im- 
perial presence—even the watch and 
puppets of Torriano, have become 
as familiar to us, thanks to Mr. Stir- 
ling, as the characters in our favourite 
novel; and it requires no great stretch 
of the imagination, after this admirable 
picture, to realise the frequent arrivals 
which drove Quixada wild, and placed 
that excellent hidalgo in the position 
of a noble Caleb Balderston—the trains 
of mules Jaden with dainties, which 
threw Charles’s loving servants into 
dismay—and the fluttered community 
of friars whom the Emperor made his 
profession and his prayers among, but 
prudently declined to dine with. 
Throughout the whole we find no 
trace of felt neglect or discontent in 
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the recluse’s thoughts. His house- 
hold grumble, but serve him with a 
thorough and affectionate devotion. 
If at his outset he is somewhat in 
want of money, no extravagant lady or 
gentleman of fashion was ever more 
thoroughly acquainted with all the 
exigencies of that unpleasant condi- 
tion than Charles, and his only com- 
fortable period in this respect seems 
to have been after his abdication. 
He was consulted by his son, who 
was militant in the Low Countries, 
and by his daughter, who was 
her brother’s regent in Spain, with 
invariable respect and obedience; 
and, according to the record, con- 
veyed even through the private grum- 
bles of Quixada and Van Male, who 
had no love for Yuste, lived a life of 
thorough satisfaction, entirely accor- 
dant with his own plan and purpose. 
He comes clearly out of the mists of 
perpetual warfare in this last season 
of calm, and appears with a distinct 
and vivid personality, which we were 
unable before to gain any adequate 
perception of, and which follows upon 
the history of his life like a living 
man upon a picture. Robertson, 
valuable as his chronicle is, presents 
us with a skeleton of facts and actions. 
Stirling, more fortunate, fills up the 
rigid outline, clothes the imperial 
machine with human nerve and 
muscle, and makes the Emperor into 
a man. 

And we cannot help observing 
immediately, and in the first place, 
the singular form of individual, or 
what we might even call physical cha- 
racter, which distinguishes Charles. 
Every one must know some instance 
in their own experience, where this 
strange endowment, unconnected even 
with intellect, by its own sheer 
weight and impetus, has thrust its 
way forward beyond the reach of 
gifts more delicate and more divine. 
The powerful personality which, 
without being sensual, has a mighty 
natural appetite for all the primitive 
gratifications of nature, and a mind 
perpetually open to the ordinary oc- 
currences of life, is the first remark- 
able endowment which appears to us 
in the secluded monarch. He, the 
greatest diplomatist and most suc- 
cessful schemer of his time, owing a 
great part of his remarkable suc- 


cesses to plans as wise and well-con- 
sidered as they are bold and daring, 
was as different as man could be 
from the passionless and abstract 
politicians whom we are apt to receive 
as types of the great craftsmen of 
State; and, in spite of a body much 
oppressed with sickness, and nothing 
of the redundant strength which has 
usually distinguished the big cham- 
pions of the world, Charles was as 
strong in the native force and mo- 
mentum of his character as any 
“burly Luther.” He had no abstract 
theory of procedure to limit his 
efforts, and never was drawn aside by 
enthusiasm or sudden impulse, but 
bore down upon all his undertakings 
with a natural weight and power not 
to be acquired, and which even wis- 
dom, sagacity, and other great quali- 
ties, moral and intellectual, some- 
times fail to give. This strong in- 
dividual force carried him, sometimes 
patiently, sometimes in arrogance 
and with a high hand, but always 
with obstinate and unpersuadable 
resolution, wherever he decided on 
directing his way. Its higher im- 
pulses made Charles a lover of 
art and music, the perfection of 
sound for the ear and beauty for the 
eye, and left him to his last days an 
unceasing delight in the splendid 
palette of Titian, and an active en- 
joyment in the melodious voices of 
the choir of trained singers in the 
convent chapel. Literature, less 
palpable and apparent in its attrae- 
tions, had little hold upon the Em- 
peror: but the “Gloria” over the 
altar, and the portraits in his cabi- | 
net, were always fresh and full of in- 
terest; and to the last his fastidious 
ear detected a false note in the daily 
service. The lower characteristics 
of the same forcible and ruling tem- 
perament were not so agreeable. 
The Emperor loved good eating ; and 
neither Quixada nor his physicians, 
the Church’s injunctions of mortifica- 
tion, nor his own premonitions of 
disease, could wean him from the in- 
dulgence of his appetite; which pe- 
culiarity, the means of providing for 
it, and the dangers it threatened, 
occupy an odd pre-eminence in the 
story of his hermitage, where epistles 
of State, full of memorable affairs, 
are rounded with a request for sau- 
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sages, or an acknowledgment of melon 
seeds. 

Charles, we are told, had a cold 
heart ; yet he was a loving and gene- 
rous father; and one could not invent 
a more touching evidence to set forth 
tht lingering tenderness of a hus- 
band, than that long contemplation 
of his wife’s portrait, with which, as 
the story goes, he pleased himself 
during his last day of health. And 
the extent of his phlegm seems to 
have been, that he regarded with an 
indifference, unfortunately common 
with monarchs, the feelings and in- 
terests of those lesser persons born 
to serve him, whose concerns, he was 
most like to think, were bound on 
all occasions to give way to his. But 
wisdom is seldom cruel; the great 
holocausts of ambition are almost 
always made by rash men, who pos- 
sibly might be generous in intention, 
did we look at what they proposed 
rather than at the reality. The 
Emperor was not a preux chevalier 
like his rival Francis, but the spice 
of romance in his Spanish blood car- 
ried him through at least one splen- 
did enterprise, more knightly and 
honourable, in the opinion of the 
time, than a hundred royal tourna- 
ments—the conquest of Tunis, and 
destruction of the Corsairs. In more 
than the ordinary human proportion, 
the events of his reign were glorious. 
Throughout an obstinate duel of half 
a lifetime, Charles maintained stead- 
ily so much advantage over Fran- 
cis, as to keep his name first on the 
roll of Christian potentates. Three 
popes, bending all their priestly wit 
to the work, never succeeded in mis- 
leading him; and the only power by 
which Charles can be said to have 
been conquered, was the Reformation 
—an influence more potent than 
thrones or principalities. He failed 
on other occasions now and then, but 
only when, beguiled by extreme pro- 
sperity, his own prestige intoxicated 
for a moment the hero of Christen- 
dom; and it is only fair to remem- 
ber, when we perceive how the here- 
ditary bigotry grew upon him, that 
the new faith which he incited Philip 
and Joanna to root out without 
mercy, was not a simple heresy, 
but, in addition, the strongest politi- 
eal engine ever turned against him- 
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self—the only adversary against 
which he had been unable to make 
head; and that his sagacious eye 
which, even in the cloister, was the 
eye of a monarch, perceived how 
incompatible with the absolute do- 
minion to which he would fain have 
preferred his son after him, was this 
all-investigating creed. On _ the 
higher ground of morality or mercy 
—for it is foolish to apply our 
modern tenets of toleration to an 
age which preceded their invention 
—Charles has, of course, no excuse 
for his virulence; but the gouty 
old persecutor, who breathed fire and 
wrath against the blameless believers 
of Valladolid, between his multitu- 
dinous meals and masses, was wise 
in his generation. His remorseless 
means of extirpating the enemy, 
judging of them by mere policy, 
were, in fact, the only means, and 
triumphed—as Spain, poor, idle, dis- 
tracted, and Catholic, finds out to her 
cost to-day. 

At Yuste, where he lived for little 
more than a year, and where we 
might well imagine him placed by 
Providence to interpret and explain 
that momentous chapter in history— 
the tale of his own life—the great 
Emperor died. He had what empe- 
rors do not always have, mourners 
sincere, reverential, and affectionate, 
and a general regret; nor do we sup- 
pose it possible for any one to glance 
at the vivid picture of his retirement, 
to which we refer all who are unac- 
quainted with it, without a certain 
sentiment of liking and regard for 
this dead monarch, who has been out 
of human ken and acquaintaince for 
three hundred years, and who is 
known to us as cold-hearted and 
treacherous, a tyrant and a perse- 
cutor. But it is hard to believe that 
a graceless master could have found 
so loyal and loving a servant as 
Quixada, and one’s heart warms to 
the chivalrous Spanish loyalty, that 
punctilio sublimed by death and grief 
and faithful affection, which would 
not permit any spectator to sit in the 
presence of the Emperor, though in 
his coffin. 

Charles died like all men, and 
like all men left his projects unfal- 
filled, and his conquests trembling in 
the balance. Letters anouncing the 
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loss of Oron lay on his table un- 
opened, it is said, on the day of his 
death. He was permitted to make 
his long-desired conclusion of active 
life, but he was not permitted, as no 
human agent is, to perfect his 
schemes, or to know the fulfilment 
of his wishes. This most perfect life 
of history breaks off, like all others, 
with abrupt and inconclusive harsh- 
ness so far as the world was con- 
cerned, and neither here nor any- 
where else can we hope to find the 
fall accomplished epic which belongs 
to human invention, and not to di- 
vine Providence. The Emperor died, 
to leave behind him in his direct line 
a slowly waning monarchy, and to 
transfer the rising glow of power to 
the house of Austria, the house of 
his fathers, but not of his son. Like 
Macbeth, he fought, toiled, sinned, 
and struggled for the heirs of Banquo, 
and left all the family glory he had 
gained—not to his own descendants, 
but to those of his brother, whom 
Charles’s own precautions to save the 
Empire for his son had preferred after 
himself to the Imperial throne. 

We cannot conclude without a 
word to express the horror and 
fatigue with which we have glanced 


over the terrible new edition of 
Robertson’s famous History, by which 
an ‘enterprising publisher” has done 
his best to disgust all new readers. 
Though Mr. Prescott has added to 
this intolerable volume a lively and 
graphic account of the cloister life, in 
which, however, he only goes again 
over Mr. Stirling’s ground, we beg to 
warn the public in general against 
this cheap edition, as highly disad- 
vantageous and discouraging to all 
ursuers of knowledge. A bottom- 
ess gulf and profound forest of 
printing, it seems fit only to exercise 
the patience of unfortunate young 
people condemned to read history, 
and will, we doubt not, inspire many 
of these luckless neophytes with a 
lively detestation of Charles the Fifth 
and all his concerns. As this is not 
the aim of the author, we do only 
“our duty to society” in protesting 
against it. Cheap books are of the 
greatest importance, but cheapness 
itself grows dear when it is pur- 
chased by so unlovely and fatiguing 
a reproduction of works which are 
already classic and of established 
authority, but which in this form 
their heartiest admirers would prefer 
not to buy. 
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“No!” said lawyer Dempster, in 
a loud, rasping, oratorical tone, 
struggling against chronic huskiness, 
“as long as my Maker grants me 
power of voice and power of intel- 
lect, I will take every legal means to 
resist the introduction of demoralis- 
ing, methodistical doctrine into this 
parish ; I will not supinely suffer an 
insult to be inflicted on our vener- 
able pastor, who has given us sound 
instruction for half a century.” 

It was very warm everywhere that 
evening, but especially in the bar of 
the Red Lion at Millby, where Mr. 
Dempster was seated mixing his 
third glass of brandy-and-water. He 
was a tall and rather massive man, 
and the front half of his large surface 


was so well dredged with snuff, 
that, the cat, having inadvertentl 

come near him, had been seized with 
a severe fit of sneezing—an accident 
which, being cruelly misunderstood, 
had caused her to be driven contu- 
meliously from the bar. Mr. Demp- 
ster habitually held his chin tucked 
in, and his head hanging forward, 
weighed down, perhaps, by a pre- 
ponderant occiput and a bulging 
forehead, between which his closely- 
clipped coronal surface lay like a flat 
and new-mown table-land. The only 
other observable features were puffy 
cheeks and a protruding yet lipless 
mouth. Of his nose I can only say 
that it was snuffy, and as Mr. Demp- 
ster was never caught in the act of 
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looking at anything in particular, it 
would have been difficult. to swear to 
the colour of his eyes. 

“Well! Tll not stick at giving 
myself trouble to put down such 
hypocritical cant,” said Mr. Tomlin- 
linson, the rich miller. “I know 
well enough what your Sunday- 
evening lectures are good for—for 
wenches to meet their sweethearts, 
and brew mischief. There’s work 
enough with the servant-maids as it 
is—such as I never heared the like 
of in my mother’s time. And it’s 
all along o’ your schooling and new- 
fangled plans. Give me a servant 
as can nayther read nor write, I say, 
and doesn’t know the year o’ the Lord 
as she was born in. I should like 
to know what good those Sunday 
schools have done, now. Why, the 
boys used to go a birds’-nesting of a 
Sunday morning; and a capital 
thing, too—ask any farmer; and 
very pritty it was to see the strings 
o’ heggs hanging up in poor people’s 
houses. 
now.” 

“ Pooh !” said Mr. Luke Byles, who 
piqued himself on his reading, and 
was in the habit of asking casual ac- 
quaintances if they knew anything 
of Hobbes; “it is right enough that 
the lower orders should be instructed. 
But this sectarianism within the 
Church ought to be put down. In 
point of fact, these Evangelicals are 
not Churchmen at all; they’re no 
better than Presbyterians.” 

“*Presbyterans? what are they?” 
inquired Mr. Tomlinson, who often 
said his father had’ given him “no ed- 
dication, and he didn’t care who 
knowed it; he could buy up most 0’ 
th’ eddicated men he’d ever come 
across.” 

“The Presbyterians,” said Mr. 
Dempster, in rather a louder tone 
than before, holding that every ap- 
peal for information must naturally 
be addressed to him, “are a sect 
founded in the reign of Charles 
I., by a man named John Pres- 
byter, who hatched all the brood of 
dissenting vermin that crawl about 
in dirty alleys, and circumvent the 
lord of the manor in order to get a 
few yard of ground for their pigeon- 
house conventicles.” 

“No, no, Dempster,” said Mr. 
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Luke Byles, “you're out there. Preg- 
byterianism is derived from the word 
presbyter, meaning an elder.” 

“Don’t contradict me, sir!” 
stormed Dempster. “I say the 
word presbyterian is derived from 
John Presbyter, a miserable fanatic 
who wore a suit of leather, and went 
about from town to village, and from 
village to hamlet, inoculating the 
vulgar with the asinine virus of 
dissent.” 

“Come, Byles, that seems a deal 
more liker,” said Mr. Tomlinson, in a 
conciliatory tone, apparently of opin- 
ion that history was a process of in- 
genious guessing. 

“Tt’s not a question of likelihood; 
it’s a known fact. I could fetch you 
my Encyclopedia, and show it you 
this moment.” 

“T don’t care a straw, sir, either 
for you or your Encyclopedia,” 
said Mr. Dempster; “‘a farrago of 
false information, of which you 
picked up an imperfect copy in a 
cargo of waste paper. Will you tell 
me, sir, that I don’t know the origin 
of Presbyterianism? I, sir, a man 
known through the county, intrusted 
with the affairs of half a score 
parishes, while you, sir, are ignored 
by the very fleas that infest the 
miserable alley in which you were 
bred.” 

A loud and general laugh, with 

“You'd better let him alone, Byles ;” 
“you'll not get the better of Demp- 
ster in a hurry,” drowned the retort 
of the too well-informed Mr. Byles, 
who, white with rage, rose and walk- 
ed out of the bar. 
‘ “ A meddlesome, upstart, Jacobini- 
cal fellow, gentlemen,” continued Mr. 
Dempster. ‘I was determined to be 
rid of him. What does he mean by 
thrusting himself into our company ? 
A man with about as much principle 
as he has property, which, to my 
knowledge, is considerably less than 
none. An insolvent atheist, gentle- 
men. A deistical prater, fit to sit in 
the chimney-corner of a pot-house, 
and make blasphemous comments on 
the one greasy newspaper fingered by 
beer-swilling tinkers. I will not 
suffer in my company a man who 
speaks lightly of religion. The sig- 
nature of a fellow like Byles would 
be a blot on our protest.” 
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“And how do you get on with 
your. signatures?” said Mr. Pillgrim, 
the doctor, who had presented jis 
large, top-booted person within the 
bar while Mr. Dempster was speak- 
ing. Mr. Pillgrim had just returned 
from one of his long day’s rounds 
among the farm-houses, in the 
course of which he had sat down to 
two hearty meals that might have 
been mistaken for dinners, if he had 
not declared them to be ‘snaps;’ and 
as each snap had been followed by a 
few glasses of ‘ mixture,’ containing a 
less liberal proportion of water than 
the articles he himself labelled with 
that broadly generic name, he was in 
that condition which his groom indi- 
cated with poetic ambiguity, by say- 
ing that “master had been in the 
sunshine.” Under these circumstan- 
ces, after a hard day, in which he had 
really had no regular meal, it seemed 
a natural relaxation to step into the 
bar of the Red Lion, where, as it was 
Saturday evening, he should be sure 
to find Dempster, and hear the latest 
news about the protest againt the 
evening lecture. 

“Have you hooked Ben Landor 
yet?” he continued, as he took two 
chairs, one for his body, and the other 
for his right leg. 

“No,” said Mr. Budd, the church- 
warden, shaking his head. “ Ben 
Landor has a way of keeping himself 
neutral in everything, and he doesn’t 
like to oppose his father. Old Lan- 
dor is a regular Tryanite. But we 
haven’t got your name yet, Pillgrim.” 

“Tut tut, Budd,” said Mr. Demp- 
ster sarcastically, “‘ you don’t expect 
Pillgrim to sign? He’s got a dozen 
Tryanite livers under his treatment. 
Nothing like cant and methodism for 
producing a superfiuity of bile.” 

“O, I thought, as Pratt had de- 
clared himself a Tryanite, we should 
be sure to get Pillgrim on our side.” 

Mr. Pillgrim was not a man to sit 
quiet under a sarcasm, nature having 
endowed him with a considerable 
share of self-defensive wit. In his 
most sober moments he had an im- 
pediment in his speech, and as copi- 
ous gin and water stimulated not the 
speech but the impediment, he had 
time to make his retort sufficiently 
bitter. 

““ Why, to tell you the truth, Budd,” 


he spluttered. “There’s a report all 
over the town that Deb Traunter 
swears you shall take her with you 
as one of the delegates, and they say 
there’s to be a fine crowd at your door 
the morning you start, to see the row. 
Knowing your tenderness for that 
member of the fair sex, I thought 
you might find it impossible to deny 
her. I hang back a little from sign- 
ing on that account, as Prendergast 
might not take the protest well if 
Deb Traunter went with you.” 

Mr. Budd was a small, sleek-headed 
bachelor of five-and-forty, whose 
scandalous life had long furnished 
his more moral neighbours with an 
after-dinner joke. He had no other 
striking characteristic, except that he 
was a currier of choleric temperament, 
so that you might wonder why he 
had been chosen as _ clergyman’s 
churchwarden, if I did not tell you 
that he had recently been elected 
through Mr. Dempster’s exertions, in 
order that his zeal againt the threat- 
ened evening lecture night be backed 
by the dignity of office. 

“Come, come, Pillgrim,” said Mr. 
Tomlinson, covering Mr. Budd’s re- 
treat, “you know you like to wear 
the crier’s coat, green o’ one side and 
red o’ the other. You’ve been to hear 
Tryan preach at Paddiford Common 
—you know you have.” 

“To be sure I have; and a capital 
sermon too. It’s a pity you were not 
there. It was addressed to those 
‘void of understanding.’ ” 

“No, no, you'll never catch me 
there,” returned Mr. Tomlinson, not 
in the least stung, ‘he preaches 
without book they say, just like a 
Dissenter. It must bea rambling sort 
of a concern.” 

“That’s not the worst,” said Mr. 
Dempster, “he preaches against good 
works; says good works are not ne- 
cessary to salvation—a sectarian, an- 
tinomian, anabaptist doctrine. Tell 
a man he is not to be saved by his 
works, and you open the floodgates 
of all immorality. You see it in all 
these canting innovators; they’re all 
bad ones by the sly; smooth-faced, 
drawling, hypocritical fellows, who 
pretend ginger isn’t hot in their 
mouths, and cry down all innocent 
pleasures; their hearts are all the 
blacker for their sanctimonious out- 
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sides. Haven’t we been warned soon bring him round. Tryan has 


againt those who make clean the 
outside of the cup and the platter? 
There’s this Tryan, now, he goes about 
praying with old woman, and singing 
with charity children; but what has 
he really got his eye on all the while? 
A domineering ambitious Jesuit, gen- 
tlemen; all he wants is to get his 
foot far enough into the parish to 
step into Crewe’s shoes when the old 
gentlemen dies. Depend upon it, 
whenever you see a man pretending 
to be better than his neighbours, that 
man has either some cunning end to 
serve, or his heart is rotten with spi- 
ritual pride.” 

As if to guarantee himself against 
this awful sin, Mr. Dempster seized 
the brandy bottle, and poured out a 
larger quantity than usual. 

“Have you fixed on your third 
delegate yet?” said Mr. Pillgrim, 
whose taste was for detail rather than 
for dissertation. 

“ That’s the man,” answered Demp- 
ster, pointing to Mr. Tomlinson. “ We 
start for Elmstoke rectory on Tuesday 
morning; so, if you mean to give us 
your signature, you must make up 
your mind pretty quickly, Pillgrim.” 

Mr. Pillgrim did not in the least 
mean it, so he only said, “ I shouldn’t 
wonder if Tryan turns out too many 
for you, after all. He’s got a well- 
oiled tongue of his own, and has 
perhaps talked over Prendergast 
into a determination to stand by 
him.” 

“Ve-ry little fear of that,” said 
Dempster, in a confident tone. “I'll 


got his match. I’ve plenty of rods 
in pickle for Tryan.” 

At this moment Boots entered the 
bar, and put a letter into the lawyer’s 
hands, saying, “* There’s Trower’s man 
just come into the yard wi’ a gig, sir, 
an’ he’s brought this here letter. 

Mr. Dempster read the letter and 
said, “Tell him to turn the gig—I’'ll 
be with him in a minute. Here, run 
to Gruby’s and get this snuff-box 
filled —quick !” 

“Trower’s worse, I suppose; eh, 
Dempster? Wants you to alter his 
will, eh?” said Mr. Pillgrim. 

‘“* Business—business—business — I 
don’t know exactly what,” answered 
the cautious Dempster, rising deli- 
berately from his chair, thrusting on 
his low-crowned hat, and walking 
with a slow but not unsteady step 
out of the bar. 

‘**T never see Dempster’s equal; if 
I did P’ll be shot,” said Mr. Tomlin- 
son, looking after the lawyer admir- 
ingly. ‘*Why, he’s drunk the best 
part of a bottle o’ brandy since here 
we've been sitting, and I'll bet a 
guinea when he’s got to Trower’s his 
head ‘ll be as clear as mine. He 
knows more about law when he’s 
drunk than all the rest on ’em when 
they’re sober.” 

“* Ay, and other things too besides 
law,” said Mr. Budd. ‘“* Did you notice 
how he took up Byles about the 
Presbyterians? Bless your heart, he 
knows everything, Dempster does. 
He studied very hard when he was a 
young man.” 


CHAPTER Ii. 


The conversation just recorded is 
not, I am aware, remarkably refined 
or witty ; but if it had been, it could 
hardly have taken place in Millby 
when Mr. Dempster flourished there, 
and old Mr. Crewe, the curate, was 
yet alive. 

More than a quarter of a century 
has slipped by since then, and in the 
interval Millby has advanced at as 
rapid a pace as other market-towns 
in her Majesty’s dominions. By this 
time it has a handsome railway sta- 
tion, where the drowsy London tra- 
veller may look out by the brilliant 


gas-light and see perfectly-sober 
papas and husbands alighting with 
their leather-bags after transacting 
their day’s business at the county 
town. There is a resident rector, 
who appeals to the consciences of 
his hearers with all the immense 
advantages of a divine who keeps 
his own carriage; the church is en- 
larged by at least five hundred sit- 
tings; and the grammar-school, con- 
ducted on reform principles, has 
its upper forms crowded. with the gen- 
teel youth of Millby. The gentlemen 
there fall into no other excess at 
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dinner parties than the perfectly 
well-bred and virtuous excess of 
stupidity; and though the ladies 
are still said sometimes to take 
too much upon themselves, they are 
never known to take too much in 
any other way. The conversation is 
sometimes quite literary, for there is 
a flourishing book-club, and many of 
the younger ladies have carried their 
studies so far as to have forgotten 
a little German. In short, Millby is 
now a refined, moral, and enlighten- 
ed town; no more resembling the 
Millby of former days than the huge, 
long-skirted, drab greatcoat that em- 
barrassed the ankles of our grand- 
fathers resembled the light paletot 
in which we tread jauntily through 
the muddiest streets, or than the 
bottle-nosed Britons, rejoicing over a 
tankard, in the old sign of the Two 
Travellers at Millby, resembled the 
severe-looking gentlemen in straps 
and high collars whom a modern art- 
ist has represented as sipping the im- 
aginary port of that well-known com- 
mercial house, 

But pray, reader, dismiss from 
your mind all the refined and fash- 
ionable ideas associated with this 
advanced state of things, and trans- 
port your imagination to a time 
when Millby had no gas-lights ; when 
the mail drove up dusty or bespat- 
tered to the door of the Red Lion; 
when old Mr. Crewe, the curate, in a 
brown Brutus wig, delivered inaud- 
ible sermons on Sunday, and on a 
week-day imparted the education of 
a gentleman—that is to say, an ardu- 
ous inacquaintance with Latin through 
the medium of the Eton grammar— 
to three pupils in the upper grammar- 
school. 

If you had passed through Millby 
on the coach at that time, you would 
have had no idea what important 
people lived there, and how very 
high a sense of rank was prevalent 
among them. It was a dingy-look- 
ing town, with a strong smell of tan- 
ning up one street, and a great shak- 
ing of hand-looms up another; and 
even in that focus of aristocracy, 
Friar’s Gate, the houses would not 
have seemed very imposing to the 
hasty and superficial glance of a pas- 
senger. You might still less have 
suspected that the figure in the light 


fustian and large grey whiskers?® 
leaning against the grocer’s door- 
post in High Street, was no less a 
person than Mr. Lowme, one of the 
most aristocratic men in Millby, said 
to have been “ brought up a.gentle- 
man,” and to have had the gay 
habits accordant with that station, 
keeping his harriers and other ex- 
pensive animals. He was now quite 
an elderly Lothario, reduced to the 
most economical sins; the promi- 
nent form of his gaiety being this 
of lounging at Mr. Gruby’s door, em- 
barrassing the servant-maids who 
came for grocery, and talking scan- 
dal with the rare passers-by. Still, 
it was generally understood that Mr. 
Lowme belonged to the highest cir- 
cle of Millby society ; his sons and 
daughters held up their heads very 
high indeed; and in spite of his 
condescending way of chatting and 
drinking with inferior people, he 
would himself have scorned any closer 
identification with them. It must be 
admitted that he was of some service 
to the town in this station at Mr. 
Gruby’s door, for he and Mr. Landor’s 
Newfoundland dog, who stretched 
himself and gaped on the opposite 
causeway, took something from the 
lifeless air that belonged to the High 
Street on every day except Saturday. 

Certainly, in spite of three assem-. 
blies and a charity ball in the winter, 
the occasional advent of a ventrilo- 
quist, or a company of itinerant 
players, some of whom were very 
highly thought of in London, and 
the annual three-days’ fair in June, 
Millby might be considered dull by 
people of a hypochondriacal tem- 
perament, and perhaps this was one 
reason why many of the middle-aged 
inhabitants, male and female, often 
found it impossible to keep up their 
spirits without a very abundant sup- 
ply of stimulants. It is true there 
were several substantial men who 
had a reputation for exceptional so- 
briety; so that Millby habits were 
really not as bad as possible; and 
no one is warranted in saying that 
old Mr. Orewe’s flock could not have 
— worse without any clergyman 
at all. 

The well-dressed parishioners gene- 
rally were very regular church-goers, 
and to the younger ladies and gentle- 
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men I am inclined to think that the 
Sunday morning service was the 
most exciting event of the week; 
for few places could present a more 
brilliant show of out-door toilettes 
than might be seen issuing from 
Millby church at one o’clock. There 
were the four tall Misses Pittman, 
old Lawyer Pittman’s daughters, with 
cannon curls surmounted by large 
hats, and long, drooping ostrich 
feathers of parrot green. There was 
Miss Phipps, with a crimson bonnet, 
very much tilted up behind, and a 
cockade of stiff feathers on the sum- 
mit. There was Miss Landor, the 
belle of Millby, clad regally in purple 
and ermine, with a plume of feathers 
neither drooping nor erect, but main- 
taining a discreet medium. There 
were the three Misses Tomlinson, 
who imitated Miss Landor, and also 
wore ermine and feathers; but their 
beauty was considered of a coarse 
order, and their square forms were 
quite unsuited to the round tippet 
which fell with such remarkable 
grace on Miss Landor’s sloping 
shoulders. Looking at this plumed 
procession of ladies, you would have 
formed rather a high idea of Millby 
wealth; yet there was only one close 
carriage in the place, and that was 
old Mr. Landor’s, the banker, who, I 
. think, never drove more than one 
horse. These sumptuously-attired la- 
dies flashed past the vulgar eye in 
one-horse chaises, by no means of a 
superior build. 

The young gentlemen, too, were 
not without their little Sunday dis 
plays of costume, of a limited mascu- 
line kind. Mr. Eustace Landor, being 
nearly of age, had recently acquired 
a diamond ring, together with the 
habit of rubbing his hand through 
his hair. He was tall and dark, and 
thus had an advantage which Mr. 
Alfred Phipps, who, like his sister, 
was blond and stumpy, found it 
difficult, to overtake, even by the 
severest attention to shirt studs, and 
the particular shade of brown that 
was best relieved by gilt buttons. 

The respect for the Sabbath, mani- 
fested in this attention to costume, 
was unhappily counterbalanced by 
considerable levity of behaviour dur- 
“ing the prayers and sermon; for the 
young ladies and gentlemen of Millby 
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were of a very satirical turn, Miss 
Landor especially being considered 
remarkably clever, and a terrible 
quiz; and the large congregation 
necessarily containing many persons 
inferior in dress and demeanour to 
the distinguished aristocratic mino- 
rity, divine service offered irresist- 
ible temptations to joking, through 
the medium of telegraphic ecommuni- 
cations from the galleries to the 
aisles and back again, I remember 
blushing very much, and thinking 
Miss Landor was laughing at me, 
because I was appearing in coat- 
tails for the first time, when | saw 
her look down slyly towards where 
I sat, and then turn with a titter to 
handsome Mr. Bob Lowme, who 
had such beautiful whiskers meeting 
under his chin. But perhaps she 
was not thinking of me after all; 
for our pew was near the pulpit, and 
there was almost always something 
funny about old Mr. Crewe. His 
brown wig was hardly ever put on 
quite right, and he had a way of 
raising his voice for three or four 
words, and lowering it again to a 
mumble, so that we could scarcely 
make out a word he said; though, 
as iy mother observed, that was of 
no consequence in the prayers, since 
every one had a prayer-book; and 
as for the sermon, she continued 
with some causticity, we all of us 
heard more of it than we could re- 
member when we got home. 

This youthful generation was not 
particularly literary. The young 
ladies who frizzed their hair, and 
gathered it all into large barricades 
in front of their heads, leaving their 
occipital region exposed without or- 
nament, as if that, being a back view, 
was of no consequence, dreamed as 
little that their daughters would 
read a selection of German poetry, 
and be able to express an admira- 
tion for Schiller, as that they would 
turn all their hair the other way— 
that, instead of threatening us with 
barricades in front, they would be 
most killing in retreat, 

* -~ like the Parthian, wound us as they 
y” 


Those charming well-frizzed ladies 
spoke French indeed with consider- 
able facility, unshackled by any timid 
regard to idiom, and were in the 
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habit of conducting conversations in 
that language in the presence of their 
less instructed elders; for according 
to the standard of those backward 
days, their education had been very 
lavish, such young ladies as Miss 
Landor, Miss Phipps, and the Misses 
Pittman, having been “finished” at 
distant and expensive schools, 

Old lawyer Pittman had once been 
a very important person indeed, 
having in his earlier days managed 
the affairs of several gentlemen in 
those parts, who had subsequently 
been obliged to sell everything and 
leave the country, in which crisis 
Mr. Pittman accommodatingly step- 
ped in as a purchaser of their estates, 
taking on himself the risk and 
trouble of a more leisurely sale; 
which, however, happened to turn 
out very much to his advantage. 
Such opportunities occur quite un- 
expectedly in the way of business. 
But I think Mr. Pittman must have 
been unlucky in his later specula- 
tions, for now, in his old age, he had 
not the reputation of being very rich ; 
and though he rode slowly to his office 
in Millby every morning on an old 
white hackney, he had to resign the 
chief profits, as well as the active 
business of the firm, to his younger 
partner, Dempster. No one in 
Millby considered old Pittman a vir- 
tuous man, and the elder towns- 
people were not at all backward in 
narrating the least advantageous 
portions of his biography in a very 
round unvarnished manner. Yet I 
could never observe that they trusted 
him any the less, or liked him any 
the worse. Indeed, Pittman and 
Dempster were the popular lawyers 
of Millby and its neighbourhood, and 
Mr. Benjamin Landor, whom no one 
had anything particular to say against, 
had a very meagre business in com- 
parison. Hardly a landholder, hardly 
a farmer, hardly a parish within ten 
miles of Millby, whose affairs were 
not under the legal guardianship of 
Pittman and Dempster, and I think 
the clients were proud of their law- 
yers’ unscrupulousness, as the patrons 
of the fancy are proud of their cham- 
pion’s “condition.” It was not, to 
be sure, the thing for ordinary life, 
but it was the thing to bet on ina 
lawyer. Dempster’s talent in “ bring- 


ing through” a client was a very 
common topic of conversation with 
the farmers, over an incidental glass 
of grog at the Red Lion. “He’sa 
long-lieaded feller, Dempster; why, 
it shows yer what a headpiece Demp- 
ster has, as he can drink a bottle o’ 
brandy at a sittin’, an’ yit see fur- 
ther through a stone wall when he’s 
done, than other folks ’ll see through 
a glass winder.” Even Mr. Jerome, 
chief member of the congregation at 
Salem Chapel, an elderly man of 
very strict life, was one of Dempster’s 
clients, and had quite an exceptional 
indulgence for his attorney’s foibles, 
perhaps attributing them to the 
inevitable incompatibility of law and 
gospel. 

The standard of morality at Millby, 
you perceive, was not inconveniently 
high in those good old times, and an 
ingenuous vice or two was what every 
man expected of his neighbour. Old 
Mr. Crewe, the curate, for example, 
was allowed to enjoy his avarice in 
comfort, without fear of sarcastic 
parish demagogues; and his flock 
liked him all the better for having 
scraped together a large fortune out 
of his school and curacy, and the 
proceeds of the three thousand pounds 
he had with his little deaf wife. It 
was clear he must be a learned man, 
for he had once had a large private 
shool in connection with the gram- 
mar school, and had even numbered 
a young nobleman or two among his 
pupils. The fact that he read nothing 
at all now, and that his mind seemed 
absorbed in the commonest matters, 
was doubtless due to his having ex- 
hausted the resources of erudition 
earlier in life. It is true he was not 
spoken of in terms of high respect, 
and old Crewe’s stingy housekeeping 
was a frequent subject of jesting; but 
this was a good old-fashioned charac- 
teristic in a parson who had been part 
of Millby life for half a century; it 
was like the dents and disfigurements 
in an old family tankard, which no 
one would like to part with for a 
smart new piece of plate fresh from 
Birmingham. The parishioners saw 
no reason at all why it should be de- 
sirable to venerate the parson or any 
one else; they were much more com- 
fortable to look down a little on their 
fellow-creatures. 
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Even the Dissent in Millby was then 
of a lax and indifferent kind. The 
doctrine of adult baptism, struggling 
under a heavy load of debt, had. let 
off half its chapel area as a ribbon- 
shop; and Methodism was only to be 
detected, as you detect curious larva, 
by diligent search in dirty corners. 
The Independents were the only Dis- 
senters of whose existence Millby 
gentility was at all conscious, and it 
had a vague idea that the salient 
points of their creed were prayer 
without book, red brick, and hypo- 
crisy. The Independent chapel, known 
as Salem, stood red and conspicuous 
in a broad street; more than one 
pewholder kept a brass-bound gig; 
and Mr. Jerome, a retired corn-factor, 
and the most eminent member of the 
congregation, was one of the richest 
men in the parish. But in spite of 
this apparent prosperity, together 
with the usual amount of extempo- 
raneous preaching mitigated by fur- 
tive notes, Salem belied its name, and 
was not always the abode of peace. 
For some reason or other, it was un- 
fortunate in the choice of its ministers. 
The Rev. Mr. Horner, elected with 
brilliant hopes, was discovered to be 
given to tippling and quarrelling with 
his wife ; the Rev. Mr. Rose’s doctrine 
was a little too “ high,” verging on 
Antinomianism ; the Rev. Mr. Stick- 
ney’s gift as a preacher was found to 
be less striking on a more extended 
acquaintance; and the Rev. Mr. 
Smith, a distinguished minister much 
sought after in the iron districts, 
with a talent for poetry, became ob- 
jectionable from an inclination to 
exchange verses with the young ladies 
of his congregation. It was reason- 
ably argued that such verses as Mr. 
Smith’s must take a long time for 
their composition, and the habit 
alluded to might intrench seriously 
on his pastoral duties. These reve- 
rend gentlemen, one and all, gave it 
as their opinion that the Salem church 
members were among the least en- 
lightened of the Lord’s people, and 
that Millby was a low place, where 
they would have found it a severe 
lot to have their lines fall for any 
long period; though, to see the smart 
and crowded congregation assembled 
on occasion of the annual charity 
sermon, any one might have supposed 


that the minister of Salem had rather 
a brilliant position in the ranks of 
Dissent. Several Church families 
used to attend on that occasion, for 
Millby, in those uninstructed days, 
had not yet heard that the schismatic 
ministers of Salem were obviously 
typified by Korah, Dathan, and 
Abiram; and many Church people 
there were of opinion that Dissent 
might be a weakness, but, after all, 
had no great harm init. These lax 
Episcopalians were, I believe, chiefly 
tradespeople, who held that, inas- 
much as Congregationalism consumed 
candles, it ought to be supported, and 
accordingly made a point of present- 
ing themselves at Salem for the after- 
noon charity sermon, with the expec- 
tation of being asked to hold a plate. 
Mr. Pillgrim too, was always there 
with his half-sovereign; for as there 
was no Dissenting doctor in Millby, 
Mr. Pillgrim looked with great toler- 
ance on all shades of religious opinion 
that did not include a belief in cures 
by miracle. 

On this point he had the con- 
currence of Mr. Pratt, the only other 
medical man of the same standing in 
Millby. Otherwise, it was remarkable 
how strongly these two clever men 
were contrasted. Pratt was middle- 
sized, insinuating, and silvery-voiced ; 
Pillgrim was tall, heavy, rough-man- 
nered, and spluttering. Both were 
considered to have great powers of 
conversation, but Pratt’s anecdotes 
were of the fine old crusted quality 
to be procured only of Joe Miller; 
Pillgrim’s had the full fruity flavour 
of the most recent scandal. Pratt 
elegantly referred all diseases to de- 
bility, and with a proper contempt 
for symptomatic treatment, went to 
the root of the matter with port wine 
and bark; Pillgrim was persuaded 
that the evil principle in the human 
system was plethora, and he made war 
against it with cupping, blistering, and 
cathartics, They had both been long 
established in Millby, and as each had 
a sufficient practice, there was no 
very malignant rivalry between them ; 
on the contrary, they had that sort 
of friendly contempt for each other 
which is always conducive to a good 
understanding between professional 
men, and when any new surgeon at- 
tempted, in an ill-advised hour, to 
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settle himself in the town, it was 
strikingly demonstrated how slight 
and trivial are theoretic differences 
compared with the broad basis of 
common human feeling. There was 
the most perfect unanimity between 
Pratt and Pillgrim in the determina- 
tion to drive away the obnoxious and 
too probably unqualified intruder as 
soon as possible. Whether the first 
wonderful cure he effected was on a 
patient of Pratt’s or of Pillgrim’s, one 
was as ready as the other to pull the 
interloper by the nose, and both alike 
directed their remarkable powers of 
conversation towards making the 
town too hot for him. But by their 
respective patients these two distin- 
guished men were pitted against each 
other with great virulence. Mrs. 
Lowme could not conceal her amaze- 
ment that Mrs. Phipps should trust 
her life in the hands of Pratt, who 
let her feed herself up to that degree, 
it was really shocking to hear how 
short her breath was; and Mrs. 
Phipps had no patience with Mrs. 
Lowme, living, as she did, on tea and 
broth, and looking as yellow as any 
crow-flower, and yet letting Pillgrim 
bleed and blister her and give her 
lowering medicine till her clothes 
hung on her like a scarecrow’s. On 
the whole, perhaps, Mr. Pillgrim’s re- 
putation was at the higher pitch, and 
when any lady under Mr. Pratt’s care 
was doing ill, she was half disposed 
to think that a little more “active 
treatment” might suit her better. 
But without very definite provoca- 
tion no one would take so serious a 
step as to part with the family doctor, 
for in those remote days there were 
few varieties of human hatred more 
formidable than the medical. The 
doctor’s estimate, even of a confiding 
patient, was apt to rise and fall with 
the entries in the day-book; and I 
have known Mr. Pillgrim discover the 
most unexpected virtues in a patient 
seized with a promising illness. At 
such times you might have been glad 
to perceive that there were some 
of Mr. Pillgrim’s fellow-creatures of 
whom he entertained a high opinion, 
and that he was liable to the amiable 
weakness of a too admiring estimate. 
A good inflammation fired his enthu- 
siasm, and a lingering dropsy dis- 
solved him into charity. Doubtless 
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this crescendo of benevolence was 
partly due to feelings not at all 
represented by the entries in the 
day-book ; for in Mr. Pillgrim’s heart, 
too, there was a latent store of ten- 
derness and pity which flowed forth 
at the sight of suffering. Gradually, 
however, as his patients became 
convalescent, his view of their cha- 
racters became more dispassionate ; 
when they could relish mutton-chops, 
he began to admit that they had 
foibles, and by the time they had 
swallowed their last-dose of tonic, 
he was alive to their most inexcus- 
able faults. After this, the ther- 
mometer of his regard rested at the 
moderate point of friendly back- 
biting, which sufficed to make him 
agreeable in his morning visits to the 
amiable and worthy persons who 
were yet far from convalescent. 

Pratt’s patients were profoundly 
uninteresting to Pillgrim: their very 
diseases were despicable, and he 
would hardly have thought their 
bodies worth dissecting. But of all 
Pratt’s patients, Mr. Jerome was the 
one on whom Mr. Pillgrim heaped 
the most unmitigated contempt. In 
spite of the surgeon’s wise tolerance, 
Dissent became odious to him in the 
person of Mr. Jerome. Perhaps it 
was because that old gentleman, 
being rich, and having very large 
yearly bills for medical attendance 
on himself and his wife, neverthe- 
less employed Pratt—neglected all 
the advantages of “active treat- 
ment,” and paid away his — 
without getting his system lowe 
On any other ground it is hard to 
explain a feeling of hostility to Mr. 
Jerome, who was an excellent old 
gentleman, expressing a great deal 
of goodwill towards his neighbours, 
not only in imperfect English, but 
in loans of money to the ostensibly 
rich, and in sacks of potatoes to the 
obviously poor. 

Assuredly Millby had that salt of 
goodness which keeps the world 
together, in greater abundance than 
was visible on the surface: innocent 
babes were born there, sweetening 
their parents’ hearts with simple 
joys; men and women withering in 
disappointed worldliness, or bloated 
with sensual ease, had better moments 
in which they pressed the hand of 
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suffering with sympathy, and were 
moved to deeds of neighbourly kind- 
ness. In church and in p seb there 
were honest-hearted worshippers who 
strove to keep a conscience void of 
offence; and even up the dimmest 
alleys you might have found here 
and there a Wesleyan to whom 
Methodism was the vehicle of peace 
on earth, and goodwill to men. To 
a superficial glance Millby was nothing 
but dreary prose: a dingy town, 
surrounded by flat fields, lopped 
elms, and sprawling manufacturing 
villages, which crept on and on with 
their weaving shops, till they threat- 
ened to graft themselves on the town. 
But the sweet spring came to Millby 
notwithstanding: the elm-tops were 
red with buds; the churchyard was 
starred with daisies ; the lark shower- 
ed his love-music on the flat fields ; 
the rainbows hung over the dingy 
town, clothing the very roofs and 
chimneys in a strange transfigur- 
ing beauty. And so it was with 
the human life there, which at 
first seemed a dismal mixture of 
griping worldliness, vanity, ostrich 
feathers, and the fumes of brandy: 
looking closer, you found some puri- 
ty, gentleness, and unselfishness, as 
you may have observed a scented 
geranium giving forth its wholesome 
odours amidst blasphemy and gin in 
a@ noisy pothouse. Little deaf Mrs. 
Orewe would often carry half her 
own spare dinner to the sick and 
hungry; Miss Phipps with her 
cockade of red feathers, had a filial 
heart, and lighted her father’s pipe 
with a pleasant smile; and there 
were grey-haired men in drab gaiters, 
not at all noticeable as you passed 
them in the street, whose integrity 
had been the basis of their “rich 
neighbours’ wealth. 

Such as the place was, the people 
there were entirely contented with 
it. They fancied life must be but a 
dull affair for that large portion of 
mankind who were necessarily shut 
out from an acquaintance with Millby 
families, and that it must be an 
advantage. to London and Liverpool, 
that Millby gentlemen occasionally 
visited those places on _ business. 
But the inhabitants became more 
intensely conscious of the value they 
set upon all their advantages, when 
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innovation made its appearance in 
the person of the Rev. Mr. Tryan, 
the new curate at the chapel-of-ease 
on Paddiford Common. It was soon 
notorious in Millby that Mr.Tryan held 


peculiar opinions; that he preach- ° 


ed extempore; that he was founding 
a religious lending library in his re- 
mote corner of the parish; that he 
expounded the Scriptures in cottages; 
and that his preaching was attracting 
the Dissenters and filling the very 
aisles of his church. The rumour 
sprung up that Evangelicalism had 
invaded Millby parish ;—a murrain 
or blight all the more terrible, be- 
cause its nature was but dimly con- 
jectured. Perhaps Millby was one of 
the last spots to be reached by the 
wave of anew movement; and it was 
only now, when the tide was just 
on the turn, that the limpets there 
got a sprinkling. Mr. Tryan was the 
first Evangelical clergyman who had 
risen above the Millby horizon: 
hitherto that obnoxious adjective 
had been unknown to the towns- 
people of any gentility; and there 
were even many Dissenters who con- 
sidered “ evangelical” simply a sort 
of baptismal name to the magazine 
which circulated among the congre- 
gregation of Salem Chapel. But 
now, at length, the disease had 


been imported, when the parish- — 


ioners were expecting it as little as 
the innocent Red Indians expected 
small-pox. As long as Mr. Tryan’s 
hearers were confined to Paddiford 
Common, which, by the by, was 
hardly recogyisable as a common at 
all, but was a dismal district where 
you heard the rattle of the hand-loom, 
and breathed the smoke of coal-pits 
—the “canting parson,” could be 
treated as a joke. Not so when a num- 
ber of 2 ladies in the town ap- 
peared to be infected, and even one or 
two men of substantial property, with 
old Mr. Landor, the banker, at their 
head, seemed to be “giving in” to 
the new movement—when Mr. Tryan 
was known to be well received in 
several good houses, where he was in 
the habit of finishing the evening 
with exhortation and prayer. Evan- 
gelicalism was no longer a nuisance 
existing merely in by-corners, which 
any well-clad person could avoid ; it 
was invading the very drawing- 
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rooms, mingling itself with the com- 
fortable fumes of port-wine and 
brandy, threatening to deaden with 
its murky breath all the splendour 
of the ostrich feathers, and to stifle 
Millby ingenuousness, not pretending 
to be better than its neighbours, 
with a cloud of cant and lugubrious 
hypocrisy. The alarm reached its 
climax when it was reported that 
Mr. Tryan was endeavouring to ob- 


tain authority from Mr. Prendergast, 


the non-resident rector, to establish a 
Sunday evening lecture in the parish 
church, on the ground that old Mr. 
Crewe did not preach the Gospel. 

It now first appeared how sur- 
prisingly high a value Millby in gene- 
ral set on the ministrations of Mr. 
Crewe; how convinced it was that 
Mr. Crewe was the model of a parish 
priest, and his sermons the soundest 
and most edifying that had ever 
remained unheard by a church-go- 
ing population. All allusions to his 
brown wig were gmp and by 
a rhetorical figure his name was 
associated with venerable gray hairs ; 
the attempted intrusion of Mr. Tryan 


was an insult toa man deep in years 
and learning; moreover, it was an 
insolent effort to thrust himself for- 
ward in a parish where he was 
clearly distasteful to the ‘superior 
portion of its inhabitants. The 
town was divided into two zealous 
parties, the Tryanites and anti-Try- 
anites; and by the exertions of the 
eloquent Dempster, the vaopel int 
virulence a oy soon develo into 
an organised opposition. rotest 
against the meditated ovine lec- 
ture was framed by that orthodox 
attorney, and after being numerously 
signed, was to be carried to Mr. Pren- 
dergast by three delegates  repre- 
senting the intellect, morality, and 
wealth of Millby. The intellect, 7 
porestze, was to be onified in Mr. 

empster, the morality in Mr. Budd, 
and the wealth in Mr. Tomlinson; 
and the distinguished triad was to 
set out on its great mission, as we 
have seen, on the third day from 
that warm Saturday evening when 
the conversation recorded in the 
previous chapter took place in “the 
bar of the Red Lion. 


CHAPTER III. 


It was quite as warm on the fol- 
lowing Thursday evening, when Mr. 
Dempster and his colleagues were to 
return from their mission to Elm- 
stoke Rectory; but it was much 
pleasanter in Mrs. Linnet’s lour 
than in the bar of the Red Lion. 
Through the open window came the 
scent of mignonette and honeysuckle ; 
the glass-plot in front of the house 
was shaded by a little plantation of 
Gueldres roses, syringas, and labur- 
nums; the noise of looms and carts 
and unmelodious voices reached the 
ear simply as an agreeable murmur, 
for Mrs. Linnet’s house was situated 

uite on the outskirts of Paddiford 
ommon ; and the only sound likely 
to disturb the serenity of the femi- 
nine party assembled there, was the 
occasional buzz of intrusive wasps, 
apparently mistaking each lady's 
head for a sugar-basin. No sugar- 
basin was visible in Mrs. Linnet’s 
parlour, for the time of tea was 
not yet, and the round table was 
littered with books which the ladies 
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were covering with black canvass as 
a reinforcement of the new Paddi- 
ford Lending Library. Miss Linnet, 
whose manuscript was the neat- 
est type of zigzag, was seated at a 
small table apart, writing on green 
paper tickets, which were to be pasted 
on the covers. Miss Linnet had 
other accomplishments besides that 
of a neat manuscript, and an index 
to some of them might be found in 
the ornaments of the room. She had 
always ~combined a love of serious 
and poetical reading with her skill 
in fancy-work, and the neatly-bound 
copies of Dryden’s Virgil, Hannah 
More’s Sacred Dramas, Falconer’s 
Shipwreck, Mason On Self- Know- 
ledge, Rasselas, and Burke On the 
Sublime and Beautiful, which were 
the chief ornaments of the book-case, 
were all inscribed with her name, and 
had been Sevan with her pocket- 
money when she was in her teens. 
It must have been at least fifteen 
years since the latest of those pur- 
chases, but Miss Linnet’s skill in 
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fancy-work appeared to have gone 
through more numerous phases than 
her literary taste; for the japanned 
boxes, the alum and sealing-wax bas- 
kets, the fan-dolls, the “ transferred” 
landscapes on the fire-screens, and 
the recent bouquets of wax-flowers, 
showed a disparity in freshness which 
made them referable to widely differ- 
ent periods. Wax-flowers presup- 
pose delicate fingers and robust pa- 
tience, but there still are many points 
of mind and person which they leave 
gm and problematic; so I must 
tell yod that Miss Linnet had dark 
ringlets, a sallow complexion, and an 
amiable disposition. As to her fea- 
tures, there was not much to criticise 
in them, for she had little nose, less 
lip, and no eye-brow; and as to her 
intellect, her friend Mrs. Pettifer 
often said : ‘‘She didn’t know a more 
sensible person to talk to than Mary 
Linnet. There was no one she liked 
better to come and take a quiet cup 
of tea with her, and read a little of 
Klopstock’s Messiah. Mary Linnet 
had often told her a great deal of her 
mind when they were sitting to- 
gether; she said there were many 
things to bear in every condition of 
life, and nothing should induce her 
to marry without a prospect of hap- 
piness. Once, when Mrs. Pettifer 
admired her wax-flowers, she said, 
‘Ah, Mrs. Pettifer, think of the 
beauties of nature!’ She always 
spoke very prettily—did Mary Lin- 
net; very different, indeed, from 
Rebecca.” 
Miss Rebecca Linnet, indeed, was 
not . oombog yen? — e most 
e thought it a pity that a sen- 
rible woman like Mary | had not found 
a good husband—and even her female 
friends said nothing more ill-natured 
of her, than that face was like 
a piece of putty with two Scotch 
pebbles stuck in it — Rebecca was 
always spoken of sarcastically, and 
it was a custo kind of banter 
with young ladies to recommend her 
as a wife to any gentlemen they hap- 
to be flirting with—her fat, 
nd finery, and her thick — — 
cing to give piquancy to joke 
notwithstending’ the p. Boal of no- 
velty. Miss Rebecca, however, pos- 
sessed the accomplishment of music, 
and her singing of ‘Oh no, we never 
mention her,” and “The Soldier's 


Tear,” was so desirable an accession 
to the pleasures of a tea-party, that 
no one cared to offend her, especially 
as Rebecca had a high spirit of her 
own, and in spite of her expansively 
rounded contour, had « particularly 
sharp tongue. Her reading had been 
more extensive than her sister’s, em- 
bracing most of the fiction in Mr. 
Procter’s circulating library, and no- 
thing but an acquaintance with the 
course of her studies could afford a 
clue to the rapid transitions in her 
dress, which were suggested by the 
style of beauty, whether sentimental, 
sprightly, or severe, possessed by the 
heroine of the three volumes actuall 

in perusal. A piece of lace, whi 

drooped round the edge of her white 
bonnet one week, had been rejected 
by the next; and her cheeks, which, 
on Whitsunday, loomed through a 
Turnerian haze of net-work, were, on 
Trinity Sunday, seen reposing in dis- 
tinct red outline on her shelving bust, 
like the sun on a fog-bank. The 
black velvet, meeting with a crystal 
clasp, which one evening encircled 
her head, had on another descended 
to her neck, and on a third to her 
wrist, suggesting to an active imagi- 
nation, either a magical contraction 
of the ornament, or a fearful ratio of 
expansion in Miss Rebecca’s person. 
With this constant application of art 
to dress, she could have had little 
time for fancy-work, even if she had 
not been destitute of her sister’s taste 
for that delightful and truly feminine 
occupation. And here, at least, you 
perceive the justice of the Millby 
opinion as to the relative suitability 
of the two Misses Linnet for matri- 
mony. When a man is happy enough 
to win the affections of a sweet girl, 
who can soothe his cares with cro- 
chet, and respond to all his most 
cherished ideas with beaded urn-rugs 
and chair-covers in German wool, he 
has, at least, guarantee of domestic 
comfort, whatever trials may await 
him out of doors. What a resource 
it is under fatigue and irritation to 
have your drawing-room well su 

plied with small mats, which would 
always be ready if you ever wanted 
to set anything on them! And what 
styptic fora bleeding heart can equal 
copious squares of crochet-work, 
which are useful for slipping down 
the moment you touch them? How our 
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fathers managed without crochet is 
the wonder ; but I believe some small 
and feeble substitute existed in their 
time under the name of “‘tatting.” Re- 
becca Linnet, however, had neglected 
tatting as well as other forms of fancy- 
work. At school, to be sure, she had 
spent-a great deal of time in ac- 
quiring flower-painting, according to 
the ingenious method then fashion- 
able, of applying the shapes of leaves 
and flowers cut out in cardboard, and 
scrubbing a brush over the surface 
thus conveniently marked out; but 
even the spill-cases and hand-screens 
which were her last half-year’s per- 
formances in that way, were not con- 
sidered eminently successful, and had 
long been consigned to the retire- 
ment of the best bedroom. Thus, 
there was a good deal of family un- 
likeness between Rebecca and her 
sister, and I am afraid there was also 
a little family dislike; but Mary’s 
disapproval had usually been kept 
imprisoned behind her thin lips, for 
Rebecca was not only of a headstrong 
disposition, but was her mother’s pet ; 
the old lady being herself stout, and 
preferring a more showy style of cap 
than she could prevail on her daughter 
Mary to make up for her. 

But I have been describing Miss 
Rebecca as she was in former days 
only, for her appearance this evening, 
as she sits pasting on the green 
tickets, is in striking contrast with 
what it was three or four months ago. 
Her plain grey gingham dress and 
plain white collar could never have 
belonged to her wardrobe before that 
date ; and though she is not reduced 
in size, and her brown hair will do 
nothing but hang in crisp ringlets 
down her large cheeks, there is 
change in her air and expression 
which seems to shed a softened light 
over her person, and make her look 
like a peony in the shade, instead of 
the same flower flaunting in a parterre 
in the hot sunlight. 

No one could deny that Evangeli- 
calism had wrought a change for the 
better in Rebecca Linnet’s person— 
= even Miss gy wd in, stiff 

in spectacles, sea’ 0 ite 
to _ a always had a ot 
repulsion for “females with a gross 
habit of body.” Miss Pratt was an 
old maid; but that is a no more 
definite description than if I had 


uliar advantage of bein, 
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said she was in the autumn of life. 
Was it autumn when the orchards 
are fragrant with apples, or autumn 
when the oaks are brown, or autamn 
when the last yellow leaves are 
fluttering in the chill breeze? The 
young ladies in Millby would have 
told you that the Misses Linnet were 
old maids; but the Misses Linnet 
were to Miss Pratt what the apple- 
scented September is to the bare, 
nipping days of late November. The 
Misses Linnet were in that temperate 
zone of old-maidism, when a woman 
will not say but that if a ‘man of 
suitable years and character were to 
offer himself, she might be induced 
to tread the remainder of life’s vale in 
cneey with him; Miss Pratt was 
in that arctic region where a woman 
is confident that at no time of life 
would she have consented to give up 
her liberty, and that she has never 
seen the man whom she would engage 
to honour and obey. If the Misses 
Linnet were old maids, they were old 
maids with natural ringlets and em- 
bonpoint, not to say obesity; Miss 
Pratt was an old maid with a cap, a 
braided “front,” a backbone and ap- 
pendages. Miss Pratt was the one 
blue-stocking of Millby, ing, 
she said, no less than five hundred 
volumes, competent, as her brother 
the doctor often observed, to conduct 
a conversation on any topic whatever, 
and occasionally dabbling a little in 
authorship, though it was understood 
that she had never put forth the full 
powers of her mind in print. Her Let- 
ters to a Young Man on his Entrance 
into Life, and De Courcy, or the Rash 
Promise, a Tale for Youth, were 
mere trifles which she had been in- 
duced to publish because they were 
calculated for popular utility, but 
they were nothing to what she had 
for years “ype | her in manuscript. 
Her latest production had been Six 
Stanzas, addressed to the Rev. Ed 
Tryan, printed on glazed paper with 
a neat , and beginning, “ For- 
ward, young wrestler for the truth !” 
Miss Pratt having kept her brother’s 
house ~—_ =~ long widowhood, his 
daughter, Miss Eliza, had had the 
educated by her 
aunt, and thus of imbibing a very 
strong antipathy to all that remark- 
able woman’s tastes and opinions. 
The silent handsome girl of two-and 
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twenty, who is covering the Memoirs 
of Felix Neff, is Miss. Eliza Pratt ; 
and the small elderly lady in dowdy 
clothing, who is also working dili- 
gently, is Mrs. Pettifer, a superior- 
minded widow, much valued in Mill- 
by, being such a very respectable 

rson to have in the house in case of 
illness, and of quite too good a family 
to receive any money-payment—you 
could always send her garden-stuff 
that would make her ample amends. 
Miss Pratt has enough to do in com- 
menting on the heap of volumes 
before oe feeling it a responsibility 
entailed on her by her great powers 
of mind to leave nothing without the 
advantage of her opinion. Whatever 
was good must be sprinkled with the 
chrism of her approval; whatever 
was evil must be blighted by her 
condemnation. 

“Upon my word,” she said, in a de- 
liberate high voice, as if she were dic- 
tating to an amanuensis, “it is a 
most admirable selection of works 
for popular reading, this that our ex- 
cellent Mr. Tryan has made. I do 
not know whether, if the task had 
been confided to me, I could have 
made a selection, combining in a 
higher degree religious instruction 
and edification, with a due admix- 
ture of the purer species of amuse- 
ment. This story of Father Clement 
is a library in itself on the errors of 
Romanism. I have ever considered 
fiction a suitable form for conveyin 
moral and religious instruction, as 
have shown in my little work De 
Courcy, which, as a very clever 
writer in the Crompton Argus said 
at the time of its appearance, is the 
light vehicle of a weighty moral.” 

“ One ’ud think,” said Mrs. Linnet, 
who also had her spectacles on, but 
chiefly for the purpose of seeing 
what the others were doing, “there 
didn’t want much to drive people 
away from a religion as makes ’em 
walk barefoot over stone floors, like 
that girl in Father Clement—sending 
the blood up to the head frightful. 
Anybody might see that was an un- 
nat’ral creed.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Pratt, “but as- 
ceticism is not the root of the error, 
as Mr. Tryan was telling us the other 
evening—it is the denial of the great 
doctrine of justification by faith. 
Much as I had reflected on all sub- 


jects in the course of my life, I am 
indebted to Mr. Tryan for opening 
my eyes to the full importance of 
that cardinal doctrine of the Refor- 
mation. From a child I had a deep 
sense of religion, but in my early days 
the Gospel light was obscured in 
the English Church, notwithstanding 
the possession of our incomparable 
Liturgy, than which I know no 
human composition more faultless 
and sublime. As I tell Eliza, I 
was not blest as she is at the age of 
two-and-twenty, in knowing a clergy- 
man who unites all that is great and 
admirable in intellect with the high- 
est spiritual gifts. I am no con- 
temptible judge of a man’s acquire- 
ments, and I assure you I have tested 
Mr. Tryan’s by questions which 
are a pretty severe touchstone. It 
is true, I sometimes carry him a little 
beyond the depth of the other 
listeners. Profound learning,’ con- 
tinued Miss Pratt, shutting her spec- 
tacles, and tapping them on the book 
before her, “ has not many to estimate 
it in Millby.” 

“Miss Pratt,” said Rebecca, “ will 
you os give me Scott’s Force of 
Truth? There —that small book 
lying against the Life of Legh Rich- 
mo ” 


“That’s a book I’m very fond of 
— the Life of Legh Richmond,” said 
Mrs. Linnet. “He found out all 
about that woman at Tutbury as 
retended to live without eating. 
Stuff and nonsense !”” 

Mrs. Linnet had become a reader 
of religious books since Mr. Tryan’s 
advent, and as she was in the habit 
of confining her perusal to the pure 
ly secular portions, which bore a very 
small proportion to the whole, she 
could make rapid progress through a 
large number of volumes. On tak- 
ing up the biography of a celebrated 
preacher, she immediately turned to 
the end to see what disease he died 
of ; and if his legs swelled, as her own 
occasionally did, she felt a stronger 
interest in ascertaining any earlier 
facts in the history of the dropsical 
divine — whether he had ever fallen 
off a stage coach, whether he had 
married more than one wife, and in 
general, any adventures or repartees 
recorded of him previous to the epoch 
of his conversion. She then glanced 
over the letters and diary, and where- 
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ever there was a predominance of 
Zion, the River of Life, and notes of 
exclamation, she turned over to the 
next page; but any passage in which 
she saw such promising nouns as 
“ gmall-pox,” “ pony,” or “ boots and 
shoes,” at once arrested her. 

“Tt is half-past six now,” said Miss 
Linnet, looking at her watch as the 
servant appeared with the tea-tray. 
“I suppose the delegates are come 
back by this time. If Mr. Tryan 
had not so kindly promised to call 
and let us know, should hard] 
rest without walking to Milby myself 
to know what answer they have 
brought back. It is a great privi- 
lege for us, Mr. Tryan living at Mrs. 
Wagstaff’s, for he is often able to 
take us on his way backwards and 
forwards into the town.” 

“T wonder if there’s another man 
in the world who has been brought up 
. as Mr. Tryan has, that would choose 
to live in those small close rooms on 
the common, among heaps of dirty 
cottages, for the sake of being near 
the poor people,” said Mrs. Pettifer. 
“Tm fafraid he hurts his health by 
it; he looks to me far from strong.” 

“Ah,” said Miss Pratt, “I under- 
stand he is of a highly respectable 
family indeed, in Huntingdonshire. 
I heard him myself speak of his fa- 
ther’s carriage — quite incidentally 
you know—and Eliza tells me what 
very fine cambric handkerchiefs 
he uses. My eyes are not good 
enough to see such things, but I 
know what breeding is as well as 
most people, and it is easy to see 
that Mr. Tryan is quite comme il faw, 
to use a French expression.” 

“T should like to tell him better 
nor use fine cambric i’ this place, 
where there’s such washing, it’s a 
shame to be seen,” said Mrs, Linnet ; 
“he'll get "em tore to pieces. Good 
lawn ’ud be far better. I saw what 
a colour his linen looked at the sacra- 
ment last Sunday. Mary’s making 
him a black silk case to hold his 
bands, but I told her she’d more need 
wash ’em for him.” 

“© mother!” said Rebecca, with 
solemn severity, “ pray don’t think of 
pocket-handkerchiefs and linen, when 
we are talking of such a man, And 
at this moment, too, when he is per- 
haps having to bear a heavy blow. 
We have more need to help him by 
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prayer, as Aaron and Hur held up 
the hands of Moses. We don’t know 
but wickedness may have triumphed, 
and Mr. Prendergast may have con- 
sented to forbid the lecture. There 
have been dispensations quite as mys- 
terious, and Satan is evidently put- 
ting forth all his strength to resist 
the entrance of the Gospel into Millby 
Church.” 

“You niver spoke a truer word 
than that, my dear,” said Mrs. Linnet, 
who accepted all religious phrases, 
but was extremely rationalistic in 
her interpretation; “for if iver Old 
Harry appeared in a human form, it’s 
that Dempster. It was all through 
him as we got cheated out o’ Pye’s 
Croft, making out as the title wasn’t 
good, Such lawyer's villany! As if 
paying good money wasn’t title enough 
to anything. If your father as is 
dead and gone had been worthy to 
know it! But he'll have a fall some 
day, Dempster will. Mark my words.” 

“Ah, out of his carriage, you 
mean,” said Miss Pratt, who, in the 
movement occasioned by the clearing 
of the table, had lost the first part of 
Mrs. Linnet’s speech. “It certainly 
is alarming to see him driving home 
from Rotherby, flogging his galloping 
horse like a madman. My brother 
has often said he expected every 
Thursday evening to be called in to 
set some of Dempster’s bones; but I 
suppose he may drop that expecta- 
tion now, for we are given to under- 
stand from good authority that he 
has forbidden his wife to call my 
brother in again either to herself or 
her mother. He swears no Tryanite 
doctor shall attend his family. I 
have reason to believe that Pilgrim 
was called in to Mrs. Dempster’s 
mother the other day.” 

“Poor Mrs. Raynor! she’s glad to 
do anything for the sake of 
and quietness,” said Mrs. Pettifer; 
“but it’s no trifle at her time of life 
to part with a doctor as knows her 
constitution.” 

“What trouble that poor woman 
has to bear in her old age!’’ said 
Mary Linnet, “to see her daughter 
leading such a life!—an only daugh- 
ter, too, that she doats on.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Miss Pratt. 
“ We, of course, know more about it 
than most people, my brother having 
attended the family so many years. 
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For my part, I never thought well 
of the marriage; and I endeavoured 
to dissuade my brother when Mrs. 
Raynor asked him to give Janet 
away at the wedding. ‘if you will 
take my advice, Richard,’ I said, 
‘you will have nothing to do with 
that marriage.’ And he has seen 
the justice of my opinion since, Mrs. 
Raynor herself was against the con- 
nection at first; but she always 
spoiled Janet, and I fear, too, she 
was won over by a foolish pride in 
having her daughter marry a pro- 
fessional man. I fear it was so. No 
one but myself, I think, foresaw the 
extent of the evil.” 

“ Well,” said Mrs. Pettifer, ‘‘ Janet 
had nothing to look to but being 
a governess; and it was hard for 
Mrs. Raynor to have to work at 
pongo, Bim woman well brought 
up, and her husband a man who 
held his head as high as any man 
in Thurston. And it isn’t everybody 
that sees everything fifteen years be- 
forehand. Robert Dempster was the 
cleverest man in Millby; and there 
weren’t many young men fit to talk to 
Janet.” 

“Tt is a thousand pities,” said Miss 
Pratt, choosing to ignore Mrs. Petti- 
fer’s slight sarcasm, “for I certainly 
did consider Janet Raynor the most 
promising young. woman of my ac- 
quaintance ;—a little too much lifted 
up, perhaps, by her superior educa- 
tion, and too much given to satire, 
but able to express herself very well 
indeed about any book I recom- 
mended to her perusal. There is no 
young woman in Millby now who can 
be compared with what Janet was 
when she was married, either in 
mind or person. I consider Miss 
Landor, far, far below her. Indeed, 
I cannot say much for the mental 
superiority of the young ladies in our 
first families. They are superficial— 
very superficial.” 

“She made the handsomest bride 
that ever came out of Millby church, 
too,” said Mrs. Pettifer. “Such a 
very fine figure! and it showed off 
her white poplin so well. And what 
a pretty smile Janet always had! 
Poor thing, she keeps that now for 
all her old friends. I never see her 
but she has something pretty to say 
to me—living in the same street, you 
know, I can’t help seeing her often, 
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though I’ve never been to the house 
since Dempster broke out on me in 
one of his drunken fits. She comes 
to me sometimes, poor thing, looking 
so strange, anybody passing her in 
the street may see plain enough 
what’s the matter; but she’s always 
got some little good-natured plan in 
her head for all that. Only last 
night when I met her, I saw five yards 
off she wasn’t fit to be out; but she 
had a basin in her hand, full of some- 
thing she was carrying to Sally Mar. 
tin, the deformed girl that’s in a con- 
sumption.” 

“ But she is just as bitter against 
Mr. Tryan as her husband is, I under- 
stand,” said Rebecca. “ Her heart is 
very much set against the truth, for 
I understand she bought Mr. Tryan’s 
sermons on purpose to ridicule them 
to Mrs. Crewe.” 

“Well, poor thing,” said Mrs. Pet- 
tifer, “you know she stands up for 
everything her husband says and does. 
She never will admit to anybody that 
he’s not a good husband.” 

“That is her pride,” said Miss 
Pratt. “She married him in opposi- 
tion to the advice of her best friends, 
and now she is not willing to admit 
that she was wrong. Why, even to 
my brother—and a medical atten- 
dant you know, can hardly fail to be 
acquainted with family secrets— she 
has always pretended to have the 
highest respect for her husband’s 
qualities. Poor Mrs. Raynor, how- 
ever, is well aware that every one 
knows the real state of things. Lat- 
terly she has not even avoided the 
subject with me. The very last time 
I called on her she said, ‘Have you 
been to see my poor daughter?’ and 
burst into tears.” 

“Pride or no pride,” said Mrs. 
Pettifer, “I shall always stand up for 
Janet Dempster. She sat up with 
me night after night when I had that 
attack of rheumatic fever six years 
ago. There’s great excuses for her. 
When a woman can’t think of her 
husband coming home without trem- 
bling, it’s enough to make her drink 
something to blunt her feelings—and 
no children either, to keep her from it. 
You and me might do the same, if we 
were in her place.” 

“Speak for yourself, Mrs. Pettifer,” 
said Miss Pratt. ‘ Under no circum- 
stances can I imagine myself resort- 
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ing to a practice so degrading. A 
woman should find support in her own 
strength of mind.” 

“T think,” said Rebecca, who con- 
sidered Miss Pratt still very blind in 
spiritual things, notwithstanding her 
assumption of enlightenment, “she 
will find poor support if she trusts 
only to her own strength. She must 
ak aid elsewhere than in herself.” 

Happily the removal of the tea- 
things just then created a little con- 
fusion, which aided Miss Pratt to re- 
press her resentment at Rebecca’s 
presumption in correcting her—a per- 
son like Rebecca Linnet! who six 
months ago was as flighty and vain 
a woman as Miss Pratt had ever 
known—so very unconscious of her 
unfortunate person ! 

The ladies had scarcely been seated 
at their work another hour, when the 
sun was sinking, and the clouds that 
flecked the sky to the very zenith 
were every moment taking on a 
brighter gold. The gate of the little 
garden opened, and Miss Linnet, 
seated at her small table near the 
window, saw Mr. Tryan enter. 

“There is Mr. Tryan,”’ she said, 
and her pale cheek was lighted up 
with a little blush that would have 
made her look more attractive to al- 
most any one except Miss Eliza Pratt, 
whose fine grey eyes allowed few 
things to escape her silent observa- 
tion. “Mary Linnet gets more and 
more in love with Mr. Tryan,” thought 
Miss Eliza; “it is really pitiable to 
see such feelings in a woman of her 
age, with those old-maidish little 
ringlets. I daresay she flatters her- 
self Mr. Tryan may fall in love with 
her, because he makes her useful 
among the poor.” At the same time 
Miss Eliza, as she bent her hand- 
some head and large cannon curls 
with apparent calmness over her 
work, felt a considerable internal 
flutter when she heard the knock at 
the door. Rebecca had less self-com- 
mand, She felt too much agitated 
to go on with her pasting, and 
clutched the leg of the table to coun- 
teract the trembling in her hands. 

Poor women’s hearts! Heaven 
forbid that I should laugh at you, and 
make cheap jests on your suscepti- 
bility towards the clerical sex, as if 
it had nothing deeper or more lovely 
in it than the mere vulgar angling for 
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a husband. Even in these enlight- 
ened days, many a curate who, con- 
sidered abstractedly, is nothing more 
than a sleek bimanous animal in a 
white neckcloth, with views more or 
less Anglican, and furtively addicted 
to the flute, is adored by a girl who has 
coarse brothers, or by a solitary wo- 
man who would like to be a helpmate 
in good works beyond her own means, 
simply because he seems to them 
the model of refinement and of public 
usefulness. What wonder then that 
in Millby society, such as I have told 
you it was a very long while ago, a 
zealous evangelical clergyman, aged 
thirty-three, called forth all the little 
agitations that belong to the divine 
necessity of loving, implanted in the 
Misses Linnet, with their seven or 
eight lustrums and their unfashion- 
able ringlets, no less than in Miss 
Eliza Pratt, with her youthful bloom 
and her ample cannon curls. 

But Mr. Tryan has entered the 
room, and the strange light from the 

olden sky falling on his light brown 
air, which is brushed high up round 
his head, makes it look almost like 
an auréole. His grey eyes, too, shine 
with unwonted brilliancy this even- 
ing. They were not remarkable eyes, 
but they accorded completely in their 
changing light with the changing ex- 
pression of his person, which indi- 
cated the paradoxical character often 
observable in a large-limbed sanguine 
blond; at once mild and irritable, 
gentle and overbearing, indolent and 
resolute, self-conscious and dreamy. 
Except that the well-filled lips had 
something of the artificially compress- 
ed look which is often the sign of a 
struggle to keep the dragon under- 
most, and that the complexion was 
rather heated, giving the idea of im- 
perfect health, Mr. Tryan’s face in 
re was that of an ordin 
whiskerless blonde, and it see 
difficult to refer a certain air of dis- 
tinction about him to anything in 
articular, unless it were his delicate 
ands and well-shapen feet. 

It was a great anomaly to the 
Millby mind that a canting evan 
lical parson, who would take tea with 
tradespeople, and make friends of 
vulgar women like the Linnets, should 
have so much the air of a gentleman, 
and be so little like the splay-footed 
Mr. Stickney of Salem, to whom he 
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approximated so closely in doctrine. 
And this want of correspondence 
between the physique and the creed 
had excited no less surprise in 
the larger town of Laxeter, where 
Mr. Tryan had formerly held a 
curacy; for of the two other Low- 
Church clergymen in the neighbour- 
hood, one was a Welshman of globose 
figure and unctuous complexion, and 
the other a man of atrabiliar ct, 
with lank black hair, and a redund- 
ance of limp cravat—in fact, the sort 
of thing you might expect in men 
who distributed the par rage of 
the Religious Tract Society and in- 
troduced dissenting hymns into the 
church. 

Mr. Tryan shook hands with Mrs. 
Linnet, bowed with rather a pre- 
occupied air to the other ladies, and 
seated himself in the large horse-hair 
easy-chair which had n drawn 
forward for him, while the ladies 
ceased from their work, and fixed 
their eyes on him, awaiting the news 
he had to tell them. 

“Tt seems,” he began, in a low and 
silvery tone, “I need a lesson of 
patience ; there has been something 
wrong in my thought or action about 
this evening lecture. I have been 
too much t on doing good to 
Millby after my own plan—too reliant 
on my own wisdom. 

Mr. Tryan paused. He was strug- 
gling ogainst inward irritation. 

“The delegates are come back, 
then?” “ Has Mr. Prendergast given 
way?” “ Has Dempster succeeded?” 
—were the eager questions of three 
ladies at once. 

“Yes; the town is in an uproar, 
As we were sitting in Mr. Landor’s 
drawing-room we heard a loud cheer- 
ing, and presently Mr. Thrupp, the 
clerk at the bank, who had been wait- 
ing at the Red Lyon to hear the result, 
came to let us know. He said Demp- 
ster had been making a speech to the 
mob out of the window. They were 
distributing drink to the people, and’ 
hoisting placards in great letters,— 
‘Down with the Tyranites!’ ‘Down 
with cant!’ They had a hideous ca- 
ricature of me being tripped up and 
pitched head foremost out of the 
pulpit. Good old Mr. Lander would 
insist on sending me round in the 
carriage; he thought I should not 
be safe from the mob; but I got down 


at the Crossways. The row was 
evidently preconcerted by Dempster 
before he set out. He made sure of 
succeeding.” 

Mr. Tryan’s utterance had been get- 
ting rather londer and more rapid in 
the course of this speech, and he now 
added, in the energetic chest-voice 
which, both in and out of the pulpit, 
alternated continually with his silvery 
head-notes,— 

“ But his triumph will be a short 
one. If he thinks he can intimidate 
me by obloquy or threats, he has 
mistaken the man he has to deal with. 
Mr, Dempster and his colleagues will 
find themselves checkmated after all. 
Prendergast has been false to his own 
conscience in this business. He 
knows as well as I do that.he is 
throwing away the souls of the peo- 
ple by giving them over to Crewe. 
But I shall appeal to the Bishop—I 
am confident of his sympathy.” 

“The Bishop will be coming 
shortly, I suppose,” said Miss Pratt, 
“to hold a confirmation ?” 

“Yes; but I shall write to him at 
once, and lay the case before him. 
Indeed, I must hurry away now, for 
I have many matters to attend to. 
You, ladies, have been kindly helping 
me with your labours, I see,” con- 
tinued Mr. Tryan, politely, glancing 
at the canvass-covered books as he 
rose from his seat. Then, turning to 
Mary Linnet: “Our library is really 
getting on, I think. You and your 
sister have quite a heavy task of distri- 
bution now.” 

Poor Rebecca felt it very hard to 
bear that Mr. Tryan did not turn 
towards her too. If he knew how 
much she entered into his feelings 
about the lecture, and the interest 
she took in the library. Well! per- 
haps it was her lot to be overlooked 
—and it might be a token of mercy. 
Even a good man might not always 
know the heart that was most with 
him. But the next moment poor 
Mary had a pang, when Mr. Tryan 
turned to Miss Eliza Pratt, and the 
preoccupied expression of his face 
melted into that beaming timidity 
with which a man almost always 
addresses a pretty woman. 

“T have to thank you, too, Miss 
Eliza, for seconding me so well in 
your visits to Joseph Mercer. The 
old man tells me how precious he 
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finds your reading to him, now he is 
no longer able to go to church.” 

Miss Eliza only answered by a blush, 
which made her look all the handsomer, 
but her aunt said, 

“ Yes, Mr. Tryan, I have ever incul- 
cated on my dear Eliza the importance 
of spending her leisure in being use- 
fal to her fellow-creatures. Your 
example and instruction have been 


. in the spirit of the system which: 


have always pursued, though we 
are indebted to you for a clearer 
view of the motives that should actu- 
ate us in our pursuit of good works, 
Not that I can accuse myself of hav- 
ing ever had a self-righteous spirit, 
but my humility was rather instinc- 
' tive than based on a firm ground of 
doctrinal knowledge, such as you so 
admirably impart to us.” 

Mrs. Linnet’s usual entreaty that 
Mr. Tryan would “ have something— 
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the necessity of answering Miss 
Pratt’s oration. 

“ Not anything, my dear Mrs. Lin- 
net, thank you. You forget what a 
Rechabite I am. By the by, when I 
went this morning to see a poor girl 
in Butcher’s Lane, whom I fad 
heard of as being in a consumption, 
I found Mrs. Dempster there. I had 
often met her in the street, but did 
not know it was Mrs. Dempster. It 
seems she goes among the poor a 

deal. She is really an interest- 
ing-looking woman. I was quite sur- 
prised, for I have heard the worst 
account of her habits—that she is 
almost as bad as her husband. She 
went out hastily as soon as she saw 
me. But,” pr sea “T am 
= you all standing, and I must 
really away. Mrs, Pettifer, I 
have not had the pleasure of calling 
on you for some time; I shall take 


some wine-and-water and a biscuit,” an ny opportunity of going your 
was just here a welcome relief from way. evening, good evening.” 
CHAPTER Iv. 


Mr. Tryan was right in saying that 
the “row” in Millby had been pre- 
concerted by Dempster. The placards 
and the caricature were prepared be- 
fore the departure of the delegates ; 
and it had been settled that Mat 
Paine, Dempster’s clerk, should ride 
out on Thursday morning to meet 
them at Whitlow, the last place 
where they would change horses, 
that he might gallop back, and pre- 
are an oration for the triumvirate 
In case of their success. § Dempster 
had determined to dine at Whitlow: 
so that Mat Paine was in Millby 
. again two hours before the entrance 
of the delegates, and had time to 
send a whisper up the back streets 
that there was promise of a “spree” 
in the Bridge Way, as well as to 
assemble two knots of picked men— 
one to feed the flame of orthodox 
zeal with gin-and-water, at the Green 
Man, near High Street; the other to 
solidify their church principles with 
heady beer at the Bear and Ragged 
Staff, in the Bridge Way. 

The Bridge Way was an irregular 
straggling street, where the town 
fringed off raggedly into the Whit- 
low road: rows of new red-brick 
houses, in which ribbon-looms were 


rattling behind long lines of window, 
alternating with old, half-thatched, 
half-tiled cottages—one of those dis- 
mal wide streets where dirt and 
mi have no long shadows thrown 
on them to soften their ugliness. 
Here, about half-past five o'clock, 
Silly Caleb, an idiot well known in 
Dog Lane, but more of a stranger in 
the Bridge Way, was seen slouching 
along with a string of boys hooting 
at his heels ; presently another group, 
for the most part out at elbows, came 
briskly in the same direction, looking 
round them with an air of expecta- 
tion; and at no long interval, Deb 


Traunter, in a pink flounced gown 
and floating ribbons, was observed 
talking wi t affability to two 
men in seal-skin caps and fustian, 


who formed her cortége. The Bridge 
Way began to have a presentiment of 
something in the wind. Phib Cook 
left her evening wash-tub and ap- 
‘crater ths: Sangylll yasallendl yy esse 
onnet-poke, and general dampness ; 
three narrow-chested ribbon-weavers, _ 
in rusty black streaked with shreds 

of many-coloured silk, sauntered ont 
with their hands in their pockets; 
and Molly Beale, a brawny old vir- 
ago, descrying wiry Dame Ricketts 
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peeping out from her entry, seized 
the opportunity of renewing the 
morning’s skirmish. In short, the 
Bridge Way was in that state of 
excitement which is understood to 
announce a “demonstration” on the 
part of the British public; and the 
afflux of remote townsmen increasing, 
there was soon so large a crowd that 
it was time for Bill Powers, a pleth- 
oric Goliath, who presided over the 
knot of beer-drinkers at the Bear and 
Ragged Staff, to issue forth with his 
companions, and, like the enunci- 
ator of the ancient myth, make the 
assemblage distinctly conscious of 
the common sentiment that had 
drawn them together. The expecta- 
tion of the delegates’ chaise, added to 
the fight between Molly Beale and 
Dame Ricketts, and the ill-advised 
appearance of a lean bull-terrier, were 
a sufficient safety-valve to the popu- 
lar excitement during the remaining 
quarter of an hour; at the end of 
which, the chaise was seen approach- 
ing along the Whitlow road, with 
oak boughs ornamenting the horses’ 
heads, and, to quote the account of 
this interesting scene which was sent 
to the Rotherby Guardian, “loud 
cheers immediately testified to the 
sympathy of the honest fellows col- 
lected there, with the public-spirited 
exertions of their fellow-townsmen.” 
Bill Powers, whose bloodshot eyes, 
bent hat, and protuberant altitude, 
marked him out as the natural 
leader of the assemblage, undertook 
to interpret the common sentiment 
by stopping the chaise, advancing to 
the door with raised hat, and begging 
to know of Mr. Dempster, whether 
the Rector had forbidden the “ eant- 
ing lecture.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Mr. Dempster. 
“ Keep up a jolly good hurray.” 

No public duty could have been 
more easy and agreeable to Mr. 
Powers and his associates, and the 
chorus swelled all the way to the 
High street, where, by a mysterious 
coincidence often observable in these 
spontaneous “demonstrations,” large 
placards on long poles were observed 
to shoot upwards from among the 
crowd, principally in the direction of 
Tucker’s Lane, where the Green Man 
was situated. One bore, “Down 
with the Tryanites!” another, “ No 


Cant!” another, “Long live our 
venerable Curate!” and one in still 
larger letters, “Sound Church prin- 
ciples and no Hypocrisy!” But a 
still more remarkable impromptu 
was a huge Per of Mr. Tryan 
in gown and band, with an enor. 
mous auréole of yellow hair and u 
turned eyes, standiog on the pulpit 
stairs and trying to pull down old 
Mr. Crewe. Groans, yells, and hisses, 
hisses, yells and groans,—only stem- 
med by the appearance of another cari- 
cature representing Mr. Tryan being 
pitched head-foremost from the pulpit 
stairs by a hand which the artist, 
either from subtility of intention or 
want of space, had left unindicated, 
In the midst of the tremendous cheer- 
ing that saluted this piece of sym- 
bolical art, the chaise had reached the 
door of the Red Lion, and loud cries 
of “Dempster for ever!” with a 
feebler cheer now and then for Tom- 
linson and Budd, were presently re- 
sponded to by the appearance of the 
public-spirited attorney at the large 
upper window, where also were visible 
a little in the background the small 
sleek head of Mr. Budd, and the 
blinking countenance of Mr. Tomlin 
son. 

Mr. Dempster held his hat in his 
hand, and poked his head forward 
with a butting motion by way of 
bow. A storm of cheers subsided at 
last into dropping sounds of “ Silence!” 
“Hear him!” “Go it, Dempster!” 
and the lawyer’s rasping voice became 
distinctly audible. 

“Fellow Townsmen! It gives us 
the sincerest pleasure—I speak for 
my respected colleagues as well as 
myself—to witness these strong proofs 
of your attachment to the principles 
of our excellent Church, and your zeal 
for the honor of our venerable 
pastor. But it is no more than I 
expected of you. I know you well. 
I’ve known you for the last twenty 
years to be as honest and respectable 
a set of rate-payers as any in this 
county. Your hearts are sound to 
the core! No man had better try to 
thrust his cant and hypocrisy down 
your throats. You're used to wash 
them with liquor of a better flavour. 
This is the proudest moment in my 
own life, and I think I may say in 
that of my colleagues, in which I 
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bave to tell you that our exertions in 
the cause of sound religion and manl 

morality have been crowned wit. 

success. Yes, my fellow Townsmen! 
I have the gratification of announc- 
ing to you thus formally what you 
have already learned indirectly. The 
pulpit from which our venerable 
pastor has fed us with sound doc- 
trine for half a century is not to be 
invaded by a fanatical, sectarian, 
double-faced, Jesuitical, interloper! 
We are not to have our young people 
demoralised and corrupted by the 
temptations to vice, notoriously con- 
nected with Sunday evening lectures ! 
We are not to have a preacher ob- 
truding himself upon us, who decries 
good works, and sneaks into our 
homes perverting the faith of our 
wives and daughters! We are not 
to be poisoned with doctrines which 
damp every innocent enjoyment, and 
pick a poor man’s pocket of the six- 
pence with which he might buy him- 
self a cheerful glass after a hard day’s 
work, under pretence of paying for 
bibles to send to the Chicktaws ! 

“But I’m not going to waste your 
valuable time with unnecessary 
words. I am a man of deeds,” 
(* Aye, damn you, that you are, and 
you charge well for ’em too,” said a 
voice from the crowd, probably that 
of a gentleman who was immediately 
afterwards observed with his hat 
crushed over his head.) “I shall 
always be at the service of my fellow- 
townsmen, and whoever dares to 
hector over you, or interfere with 
your innocent pleasures, shall have 
an account to settle with Robert 
Dempster ! 

“Now, my boys! you can’t do 
better than disperse and carry the 
good news to all your fellow-towns- 
men, whose hearts are as sound as 
your own. Let some of you go one 
way and some another, that every 
man, woman, and child in Millby 
may know what you know your- 
selves. But before we part, let us 
have three cheers for True Religion, 
and down with Cant!” 

When the last cheer was dying, 
Mr. Dempster closed the window, 
and the judiciously instructed pla- 
cards and caricatures moved off in 
divers directions, followed by larger 
or smaller divisions of the crowd. 
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The greatest attraction apparently 
lay in the direction of Do ne, the 
outlet towards Paddiford Common, 
whither the caricatures were moving ; 
and you foresee, of course, that these 
works of symbolical art were con- 
sumed with a liberal expenditure of 
dry gorse-bushes and vague shouting. 

these great public exertions, 
it was natural that Mr. Dempster 
and his colleagues should feel more 
in need than usual of a little social 
relaxation; and a party of their 
friends was already beginning to 
assemble in the large parlour of the 
Red Lion, convened partly by their 
own curiosity, and partly by the in- 
valuable Mat Paine. The most ca- 
pacious punch-bowl was put in re- 
quisition; and that born gentleman, 
Mr. Lowme, seated opposite Mr. 
Dempster as “Vice,” undertook to 
brew the punch, defying the criticisms 
of the envious men out of office, who, 
with the readiness of irresponsibility, 
ignorantly suggested more lemons. 
The social festivities were continued 
till long past midnight, when several 
friends of sound religion were con- 
veyed home with some difficulty, 
one of them showing a dogged de- 
termination to seat himself in the 


tter. 

Mr. Dempster had done as much 
justice to the punch as any of the 
party ; and his friend Boots, though 
aware that the lawyer could “ carry 
his liquor like Old Nick,” with whose 
social me —— seemed a 
be icularly well acquainted, 
seven thought it might be as 
well to see so good a customer in 
safety to his own door, and walked 
qui behind his elbow out of the 
inn-yard. Dempster, however, soon 
became aware of him, stopped short, 
and, turning slowly round upon him, 
recognised the well-known drab waist- 
coat sleeves, conspicuous enough in 
the starlight. 

“You two-penny scoundrel! What 
do you mean by dogging a profes- 
sional man’s footsteps in this way? 
I'll break every bone in your skin if 

ou attempt to track me, like a 
beastly cur sniffing at one’s pocket. 
Do you think a gentleman will make 
his way home any the better for hav- 
ing the scent of your blacking-bottle 
thrust up bis nostrils ?” 
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Boots slunk back, in more amuse- 
ment than ill-humor, thinking the 
lawyer's ‘‘rum talk” was doubtless 
part and parcel of his professional 
ability, and Mr. Dempster pursued 
his slow way alone. 

His house lay in Orchard Street, 
which opened on the prettiest out- 
skirt of the town—the church,’ the 
peseenege: and a long stretch of green 
elds. It was an old-fashioned house, 
with an overhanging upper story; 
outside, it had a face of rough stucco, 
and casement windows with green 
frames and shutters; inside, it was 
fall of long passages, and rooms with 
low ceilings. There was a large 
heavy knocker on the green door, 
and though Mr. Dempster carried a 
latch-key, he sometimes chose to use 
the knocker. He chose to do so 
now. The thunder resounded through 
Orchard Street, and, after a single 
minute, there was a second clap 
louder than the first. Another min- 
ute, and still the door was not open- 
ed; whereupon Mr. Dempster, mutter- 
ing, took out his latch-key, and, with 
less difficulty than might have been 
pens, thrust it into the door. 
When he opened the door the passage 
was dark. 

“Janet!” in the loudest rasping 
tone, was the next sound that rang 
through the house. 

“Janet!” again—before a slow 
step was heard on the stairs, and a 
distant light began to flicker on the 
wall of the passage. 

“Curse you! you creeping idiot! 
Come faster, can’t you?” 

Yet another few seconds and the 
figure of a tall woman, holding 
aslant a heavy-plated drawing-room 
candlestick, appeared at the turning 
of the passage that lead to the broader 
entrance. 

See, she has on a light dress which 
sits loosely about her figure, but does 
not disguise its liberal, graceful out- 
line. A heavy mass of straight jet- 
black hair has escaped from its 
fastening and hangs over her 
shoulders. Her y cut fea- 
tures, pale with the natural paleness 
of a brunette, have premature lines 
about them telling that the years 
have been lengthened by sorrow, and 
the delicately curved nostril which 


seems made to quiver with the 
pose consciousness of power and 
eauty, must have quivered to the 
heart-piercing griefs which have given 
that worn look to the corners of the 
mouth. Her wide open black eyes 
have a strangely fixed, sightless gaze, 
as she pauses at the turning and 
stands silent before her husband. 

“Tl teach you to keep me waiting 
in the dark, you pale staring fool!” 
advancing with his slow drunken 
step. “What, you’ve been drinking 
again, have you? I'll beat you into 
your senses again.” 

He laid his hand with a firm gripe 
on her shoulder, turned her round, 
and pushed her slowly before him 
along the passage and through the 
dining-room door which stood open 
on their left hand. 

There was a portrait of Janet's 
mother, a grey-haired, dark-eyed old 
woman, in a neatly fluted cap, hang- 
ing over the mantelpiece. Surely 
the aged eyes take on a look of 
anguish as they see Janet—not 
trembling, no! it would be better if 
she trembled—standing stupidly un- 
moved in her great beauty, while the 
heavy arm is lifted to strike her. 
The blow falls—another—and an- 
other. Surely the mother hears 
that cry—‘*O Robert! pity! pity!” 

Poor grey-haired woman ! as it 
for this you suffered a mother’s pan 
in your lone widowhood five-an 
thirty years ago? Was it for this 
you kept the little worn morocco 
shoes Janet had first run in, and 
kissed them day by day when she 
was away from you, a tall girl at 
school? Was it for this you looked 
proudly at her when she came back 
to you-in her rich pale beauty, like 
a tall white arum that has just un- 
folded its grand pure curves to the 
sun? 

The mother lies sleepless and pray: 
ing in her lonely house, weeping 
hard tears of age, because she dreads 
this may be a cruel night for her 
child. 

She too has a picture over her 
mantlepiece, drawn in chalk by Janet 
long years ago. She looked at it 
before she went to bed. It is a head 
bowed beneath a cross and wearing 
a crown of thorns. 
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Women ought to be good bio- 
graphers. They have a talent for 

rsonal discourse and familiar nar- 
rative, which, when properly con- 
trolled, is a great gift, although too 
frequently it degenerates into a social 
nuisance. Mrs. Gaskell, we regret to 
say, has, in the present work, so em- 
ployed her talent that she appears 
too much in the latter light—as a 
gossip and a gad-about. ‘T'here was 
not much to say of Charlotte Bronte, 
better known as Currer Bell, but the 
biographer was determined to say a 
great deal; she therefore makes a 
pilgrimage to every spot where her 
heroine was ever known to have set 
her foot. First of all, she devotes a 
chapter to Haworth, counting all the 
rooms and all the windows in the par- 
sonage. The next chapter she de- 
votes to a description of the charac- 
ter of Yorkshiremen, who appear to 
be the most unsociable beings on the 
face of the earth. In the third 
chapter she hies away to Cornwall, 
gives a long account of the customs 
of Penzance, Mrs. Bronte’s birth- 
place; favours us with some of this 
lady’s letters to her husband in the 
days of their courtship; informs us 
how Mr. Bronte used to saw off the 
backs of chairs, fire pistols through 
doors when he was angry, tear his 
wife’s silk dress to shreds, and every 
' day of his life eat his dinner all alone 
by himself. With amazing rapidity 
she then relates the birth of half-a- 
dozen children, kills off Mrs. Bronte, 
and sends Charlotte to school. Here 
comes a grand opportunity for de- 
scribing the school at Cowanbridge 
—how it was started, where it was 
situated, who were the managers, 
what were the rules, how the girls 
were fed. Then comes another 
school at Roehead, and the bio- 
grapher writes a gazetteer of the 
neighbourhood from the days of the 
Stuarts downwards. So she dwells 
on every incident. Miss Bronte, in 
passing through London went to the 
Chapter Coffeehouse: Mrs. Gaskell, 


therefore, gives us the history of that 
tavern, carefully describes sthe dif- 
ferent rooms, makes us familiar with 
the waiters, and enlarges on the kind 
of custom on which the house de- 
pends. Miss Bronte went to a school 
at Brussels; her biographer, there- 
fore, beginning with the thirteenth 
century, writes the history of the Rue 
d’Isabelle, in which the school is situ- 
ated, quotes long pages of Charlotte’s 
French exercises, with all her teach- 
er’s corrections ; is great on the sub- 
ject of the school hours, the kind of 
rolls for supper, the number of lamps 
in the refectory, and presents us with 
an inventory of the bedroom furui- 
ture. All this information of the 
Dame Quickly sort, with which every 
chapter abounds, Mrs. Gaskell has 
seasoned with as much petty scandal 
as might suffice for half-a-dozen 
biographies. ‘ Not only does she tell 
tales to the disadvantage of every 
member of Miss Bronte’s family, so 
that her father appears as a very un- 
leasant reverend Robinson Crusoe ; 
er husband as a curious Man Friday 
to her father; her sister Emily as a 
repulsive creature who never opened 
her mouth except to say “ No;” her 
brother as a scapegrace, who had a 
highly improper intrigue with a mar- 
ried lady double his own age, fell 
into a fit “bleating like a calf,” when 
the lady declined to see him any 
more, and finally drank himself to 
death—she is also under the painful 
necessity of divulging the names of 
all those who have been satirised in 
the novels of Ourrer Bell ; or, if the 
names are not actually recorded, the 
individuals are indicated with an ex- 
actness that would be quite sufficient 
for any one who takes the slightest 
interest in such miserable gossip. In 
this way she represents Currer Bell 
as heaping ridicule on her friends and 
benefactors. She is at enormous 
ains to identify a clerical brate who 
ai in Jane Eyre with the Rev. 
. Carus Wilson, with whom Miss 
Bronte’s connection lasted but a few 
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months, and ceased at the mature 
age of nine; and either from inten- 
tion or through a most awkward 
arrangements of dates, letters, and 
names, she quietly forces the reader 
to the conclusion that the novelist 
finally accepted as her husband 
the curate whom, in Shirley, she 
had written down as the greatest ass 
imaginable. As if it were not enough 
to indulge in these gross personalities, 
and to lay bare the skeletons of the 
Bronte family—this, too, while the 
father and husband of the lady are 
still alive—Mrs. Gaskell rakes to- 
gether all the scandal of the neigh- 
bourhood, and weaves it into the 
biography. At one time itisa strange 
story of sedaction in high life, at an- 
other time it is the amour of some 
rustic unhappily extinguished under 
a pump; then we have a case of bi- 
gamy; again we are informed how 
“an aunt of mine” came to be tossed 
in a blanket; but always the story 
is told with pious remarks, with vir- 
tuous disgust, and under a. painful 
necessity. The biographer even tries 
to persuade herself that the sad his- 
tory of Branwell’s intrigue, every 
word of which she has since been ob- 
liged ignominiously to retract, is given 
to the public, not at all from any love 
of scandal, but in the Christian hope 
that it may meet the eye, and bring 
repentance to the heart, of the cruel 
lady who survives, and who is said to 
mix in the best society of the metro- 
polis. Without pretending to half 
so high an opinion of Carrer Bell as 
her biographer professes to entertain, 
we respect her too much not to con- 
demn such an outrage upon her me- 
mory, committed in the name of 
friendship and sky-high religion. If 
it was impossible to write the bio- 
graphy without entering into these 
details, then it ought never to have 
been written. Whoever could speak 
in this vein of Currer Bell and her 
relations, has no genuine sympath 

with that retiring mature whic 

shrank from popular observation. 
Mrs. Gaskell is, indeed, lavish of her 
sympathy; but it is of the patronis- 
ing apologetic kind, feeling for rather 
than with the sufferer; crushing her 
with condescension, overpowering 
her with affection, and rejoicing itself 
with a copious discharge of those 


cheap protestations which Sairey 
Gamp, over her brown teapot, might 
offer to Betsy Prig. If we do Mrs, 
Gaskell 4 injustice, we ask her 
pardon, and we dare say that in re. 
ality she is very different from the 
author of these volumes, who ap 

in the character of a shallow, showy 
woman, fond of her own prattle, and 
less intent on describing Currer Bell 
(even if it be by mying Ses she is 
“half a head shorter than I am”), 
than on speaking of “ myself,” “my 
husband,” “our little girls,’ “an 
aunt of mine,” “a friend, of mine,” 
“a visit I paid,” “a letter I received,” 
“what I partly knew,” and “ what 
my feelings were.” 

The Life of Charlotte Bronte is fall 
of interest, as that of an intellectual 
woman combating with adverse for- 
tune, and determined to win her 
way in the world. Although her suc- 
cess was extraordinary, her struggles 
were by no means peculiar ; and in the 
simple facts of her life we have touch- 
ing evidence of what hundreds of 

\ young women have to undergo, who 
“have no proper outlet for their mental 
activities. If the employments to 
which women in this country can 
turn their hands are few enougl, how 
very few are the occupations for eda- 
cated women! What private pro- 
fessions can {they adopt, putting 
public ones out of the question They 
can become either governesses or 
authoresses. But every one does not 
succeed as a governess. Like poor 
Charlotte Bronte, who tried scheme 
after scheme, some may have a posi- 
tive inaptitude for dealing with chil- 
dren, What then? Like the three 
sisters, Carrer, Ellis, and Acton Bell, 
they, in a great number of cases, take 
to writing novels. Interesting as this 
fact is with regard to the occupations 
of women who, by a necessity of edu- 
cation, demand, whether they have 
families or not to look after, some 
higher gymnastics than the knitting of 
stockings, and the invention of pud- 
dings, it is not less so as involving the 
most singular literary phenomenon 


of the day—the feminine aspect of 


our fictitious literature. To this ex- 
ceedingly voluminous literature, the 
quantity contributed by womea is 
enormous; and where they are not 
the writers, they in most instances, 
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prescribe the tone of sentiment, 
which is Pindaric and superhuman, 
as well as the character of the inci- 
dents, which are domestic and infan- 
tine. That women can succeed greatly 
in fiction, he who is in the slightest 
degree acquainted with the publica- 
tions of only the last ten years would 
be a bold man to deny, not to speak 
of such classical authors as Miss 
Austen, Miss Edgeworth, and Miss 
Ferrier, whose works will be read, 
and deserve to be read, as long as 
those of any brother novelist. Still it* 
must be evident that,from that inex- 
perience of life which no amount of im- 
agination, no force of sympathy, can 
ever compensate, women labour under 
serious disadvantages in attempting 
the novel. Everybody knows that men 
almost always fail in drawing the cha- 
racter of ideal women; the thing has 
scarcely ever been done. Shakespeare 
well-nigh stands alone as a faithful 
delineator of the sex ; and yet even he 
sometimes places his heroines in the 
most dubious positions—in which we 
see, not so much the lady as the boy 
actress of the period affecting the 
lady, while all the paint on his face 
cannot conceal the incipient beard. 
And just as men fail in describing 
women, they in turn fail in describ- 
ing men. It is their weakness; it is 
a weakness which must always pre- 
vent them from attaining the very 
highest success as writers of that class 
of fiction to which the modern novel 
belongs. What success they do attain 
—and it is of no mean order—is 
principally from the development of 
female character. No doubt there 
are instances in which, as in the 
Rochester and Paul Emanuel of 





Currer Bell, the masculine character the 


is treated with considerable power 
and truth; but these are exceptions 
to the rule ; and it must be confessed 
that the great majority of novels 
from the hands of women are by no 
means satisfactory. It could scarcely 
be otherwise in the circumstances 
under which they are writ How 
many women are there ursue 
this style of writing from a decided 
inclination for it? Yet, surely, if 
there is one department of literature 
more than another which ought not 
to be followed without a sense of 
enjoyment on the part of the writer, 
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it is that which includes the highest 
exercise of the imagination. Charlotte 
Bronte succeeded, because, as we shall 
presently see, she was born a novelist. 
As soon as she could write, she began 
to write tales. But, after reading 
these volumes, and seeing how des- 
perately the poor Brontes clutched 
at one scheme after another in order 
to make a little money, it is difficult 
not to believe that an immense number 
of the novels with which the pe 
now groans are not thrown down 
before the public as vainglorious 
challenges for fame, but are wrung 
from the sickness of woman’s heart 
amid the weariness and discomforts 
of poverty, the cares and griefs of 
nursing, in order to win daily bread, 
or to purchase a few luxuries for 
those who are dearer than life. God 
knows what these poor women have 
to undergo who have been placed by 
education on a level with the best of 
us, and who are placed by adverse 
circumstances in a position which very 
often is not half so as that of a 
cook or a housemaid; and in esti- 
mating the effects of their influence 
upon the literature of the time, if 
sometimes, as critics, we are disposed 
to call for bell, book, and candle, 
and solemnly to excommunicate the 
let us, also, as men, remem- 
ber the trials which many of them 
have to undergo, and the desperation 
which drives some into slavery of the 
pen, as others, still more unfortunate, 
are driven into slavery of the needle. 
Setting aside all the trash that 
has been written within the last few 
years about the mothers of England 
and the daughters of England, the 
rights of women and the equality of 
sexes, the glories of Bloomerism 
and the necessity of ting the 
interests and liabilities of husband 
TT oe no doubt that the 
ition of women in some respects 
oe what it ought to be, and 
deserves our best efforts to improve 
it. Those two extremes of opinion 
with regard to woman—the one r 
senting her as nothing but the slave 
of the ee sphere, be — 
resenting as nothing less 
the rival of man—are equally ridicu- 
lous. Women certainly are born for 
domestic life; it is their duty, it is 
their pleasure. By a miraculous 
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mater of nature, which we must 
content to reverence without 
seeking to eomprehend, that lovely 
Eve, in the blue silk dress, whom you 
see strolling in the park, under the 
shade of a white parasol, regards the 
great clumsy Adam at her side as the 
pink of perfection, and has absolutely 
not a single thought beyond his 
interests, and those of the little Cain, 
who has been created in his image, 
and who is engaged at this moment 
in smashing a frog with a stone. So 
it’ is with the majority of women; 
they are as useful, they are as orna- 
mental, they are as decidedly happy 
in the midst of their families as they 
can possibly be. -At the same time, 
there is an imposing minority who 
must not be overlooked, who, in most 
instances, would indeed be content 
with the possession of family affec- 
tions and the performance of house- 
hold duties, but for whom, in our 
resent state of civilisation, home is 
impossible. There are thousands 
upon thousands of women who 
have few family ties, and who 
have still fewer family duties. In 
the good old days, nunneries were 
a sort of palliative for this state 
of affairs; they enabled many 
women to kill the time and endure 
their misery with great satisfaction 
to themselves—like turnspits that 
move in their eternal round, and 
think that they have made a long 
journey. Nowadays, however, the 
veil and the vow are considered by 
no means attractive, and we have 
invented Mormonism instead. Mor- 
monism, no doubt, by supplying a 
man with ten wives—one for the 
dairy, another for the kitchen, a 
third for the nursery, and so on—has 
been a highly efficient corrective of 
that defect in our civilisation which 
leaves numbers of women in single- 
blessedness and idleness; but, unfor- 
tunately, the cure is worse than the 
disease. So also is that other method 
of widow-burning and female infanti- 
cide, which is not properly a cure, 
but an effectual preventive of any 
excess in the number of women be- 
= aa which the tem ore = 
of a people can pro sorb. 
the corrective which’ Socialism would 
supply, by establishing a community 
of husbands and wives, all that can 





be said is, that in theory it is revolt. 
ing, and in practice impossible. What, 
then, is to be done, and especially in 
a state of society which, from conven- 
tional ideas with regard to position, 
delays indefinitely the period of mar- 
riage, and renders the class of single 
women unusually large? What is to 
become of all those women who have 
mouths to be fed, and whose hands 
can find no remunerative labour— 
who have souls to be. saved, and 
whose hands are in that idleness for 
which Satan finds some mischief still? 
There are — orphans cast upon 
the world; there are girls with sick 
and aged mothers to look after; 
there are widows with young families 
wholly destitute,— what are these 
poor people to do? It was the 
problem that constantly occupied 
the minds of Charlotte, Emily, and 
Anne Bronte ; and in their sphere of 
life they answered, first of all, by 
trying to establish themselves as 
teachers ; then by wondering whether 
they could get anybody to buy their 
drawings; again, on the failure of 
their educational and artistic plans, 
by trying the effect upon the money- 
market of a small volume of poems; 
and, lastly, by writing novels of very 
various power, which almost all the 
London publishers in succession had 
positively refused. As this final 
attempt, however, was about to 
be crowned with reward, the two 
younger sisters, exhausted with sick- 
ness and adversity, gave up the strug- 
gle, and sunk into the grave. The 
elder sister, too, was not left long to 
enjoy her success. Friends, fame, and 
fortune smiled on her; a bright burst 
of happiness broke forth at the last; 
but it was brief as it was bright; it 
never lost its strangeness, and she 
went down to the tomb in the prime 
of her power, when all about her path 
was promise and prosperity. The 
records of her life—which all must 
admire, though none can envy—cer- 
tainly do not solve the problem as to 
the positign of the sex in this nine 
teenth / ; but they enable us 
to unde better the struggles 
for existence which many fragile yet 
noble-hearted women have to go 
through, and which, if sometimes 
salutary for a man, are too often 
death to a woman. 
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The father of these extraordinary 
young ladies was the Rev. Patrick 
Bronte, a gentleman of Irish extrac- 
tion, and endowed certainly with all 
the eccentricities of genius. From 
him his daughters seem to have 
derived their peculiar powers; and 
although in these volumes he is not 
represented in the most amiable light, 
still one can very readily believe that 
a man who commanded the entire 
devotion of his children, under whose 
training these children grew up to 
strength and admiration, and in 
whose very singularities one may 
trace the workings of vigorous cha- 
racter, must have had his genial side 
and a certain secret power which 
would be apparent to those who 
knew him well enough to penetrate 
his panoply of reserve. He was suc- 
cessively curate of Hartshead in the 
parish of Dewsbury, of Thornton in the 
parish of Bradford, and of Haworth 
in the neighbourhood of Keighley, all 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
While at Dewsbury he married Miss 
Maria Branwell, a lady of Cornish 
origin, who was sincerely attached 
to him, who took a pleasure in learn- 
ing by heart ‘‘ pretty little hymns” 
of her husband’s composing, and who 
kept her soul in subjection by medi- 
tating on “the advantages of poverty 
in religious concerns,’ a subject of 
which she had some experience, 
and on which she wrote, with a 
view to publication, what is said 
to be an admirable essay. Here, also, 
his two eldest children, Maria and 
Elizabeth, who, however, did not 
long survive, were born. It was at 
Thornton that the third and most 
brilliant of the family, Charlotte 
Bronte, first saw the light, on the 
2lst April 1816; and quickly after- 
wards appear on the scene her 
brother and sisters, Patrick, Emily, 
and Anne, the household having, 
before the birth of the last, removed 
to Haworth, the famous curacy of 
that truculent man of God, old 
Grimshaw, who figures among the 
Newtons, the Wesleys, the hit- 
fields, and other pietists of the last 
century. Grimshaw was the bluff 
old fellow who, when Whitfield was 
preaching at Haworth, and—uousaal 
for him—uttering some compliments 
to the congregation, started from 
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his seat with the exclamation, ‘ Oh, 
sir, for God’s sake do not speak so. 
I pray you do not flatter them. I 
fear the greater part of them are 
going to hell with their eyes open.” 
The same also who used, after prayer, 
and immediately before his sermon, 
to give out the 119th Psalm to be 
sung, and while the congregation 
were singing themselves hoarse, to go 
the round of all the beer-houses in the 
village with a horse-whip in his hand, 
driving the stragglers into the church. 
To this parsonage, and to the 
spiritual oversight of boors who 
really deserved the kind of treat- 
ment prescribed by old Grimshaw, 
Mr. Bronte repaired with his family, 
finding a certain pleasure in the 
bleak scenery of nis parish, and in 
the dreary character of his parish 
ioners. The scenery was wild moor- 
land, surrounded with cold and 
barren hills, amongst which the 
tender inmates of that little parson- 
age, set in the dismal churchyard of 
Haworth, were glad to wander, and 
to lose themselves. The people were 
of the roughest Yorkshire breed, 
fall of kindliness when one got at 
their hearts, but generally hiding 
their hearts. under a savage temper 
and a selfish habit; so that the 
Haworth proverb which Miss Bronte 
cites, “Keep a stone in thy pocket 
seven years; turn it, and keep it 
seven years longer, that it may be 
ever ready to thine hand when thine 
enemy draws near”’—the story which 
she relates of one of her enterprising 
neighbours, who, shortly after get- 
ting his life insured, fell sick with a 
mortal disease, and being informed 
that the hand of death was on him, 
exclaimed with all his old energy, 
“ By jingo! I shall do the insurance 
company: I always was a lucky 
fellow !”—together with the pleasant 
little dialogue which every one must 
have read in Mr. Leech’s illustration, 
“Who's that, Bill? ”—* A stranger.” 
“*Kave harf a brick at him”— all 
stand forth as indications of that 
strong and defiant, but self-absorbed 
and somewhat repulsive character, 
which, in its more refined a 
Charlotte Bronte has attempted to 
depict in the Rochester of her earliest 
publication, and which, in its coarser 
development, Emily Bronte has de- 
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lineated in the Heathcliff of Wuther- 
ing Heights. With these beings Mr. 
Bronte, who is still living, had, in 
the eccentric parts of his nature, a 
certain affinity, and, as it usually 
happens, his eccentricities are re- 
membered when his good qualities 
are forgotten. Naturally delighting 
in solitude, we are told that he 
was not fond of children, and that 
he regarded his own offspring as 
a plague to himself, and as the ruin 
of his wife, who, indeed, very soon 
after the birth of Anne Bronte 
(Acton Bell), died of an internal 
cancer, in the midst of which her 
only solace, besides the affection of 
her husband, was to sit up in bed 
and see the nurse clean the grate— 
“because she did it as it was done 
in Cornwall.” That was asad touch 
of the home-sickness which was so 
strong in all her daughters, though 
most marked in Emily, and from 
which even her husband was not 
free. In Mr. Bronte she had an affec- 
tionate mate, who concealed a very 
fiery nature under a surface that was 
always frigid, and sometimes even ap- 
peared to be stolid. But stolid it never 
was, although speechless; he would, 
in his fits of excitement, saw off the 
backs of chairs, or take the hearth- 
rug and stuff it into the fire, staying, 
in spite of the frightful odour, to 
watch it singe away into nothing- 
ness; or he would fire pistols out of 
the back-door in rapid succession, 
while poor Mrs. Bronte, lying in bed 
up-stairs, and knowing that some- 
thing was wrong, would smile at 
these harmless explosions, and say, 
“Ought I not to be thankful that he 
never gave me an angry word?” It 
was the operation of the same un- 
tamable Yorkshire nature, the gen- 
uine Rochester and Heathcliff blood, 
which led Mr. Bronte, even before his 
wife’s death, to dine by himself con- 
tinually on the plea of ill health. 
Let no one think too unkindly of 
him for this characteristic ; nor sub- 
sequently for keeping away from the 
funeral of his gentle daughter Anne; 
nor finally, because the night before 
his daughter Charlotte’s marriage (a 
private marriage, at which not more 
than two or three persons were to 
be present) he announced that the 
next morning he meant to stop at 


home, although, in point of fact, he 
lived in the churchyard. In Mrs, 
Gaskell’s fragmentary gossiping way 
of stating these facts, they look ugly 
enough, and we should certainly not 
like the old gentleman to behave to 
us in the same fashion ; still it ig 
only just to remember that these 
little traits are but the evolution of 
the Rochester character, which, as 
displayed in its entirety, women at 
least, if not men, admire so much in 
the novel, and which, as illustrated 
in her father, Charlotte Bronte ador- 
ed. Mrs. Gaskell has not attempted 
to solve the mystery of Mr. Bronte’s 
character: she, in fact, frankly con- 
fesses her inability to understand the 
man, or to grapple with her subject. 
“T do not pretend to be able to har- 
monise points of character, and bring 
them all into one consistent and in- 
telligible whole. The family with 
whom I'have now to do, shot their 
roots down deeper than I can pene- 
trate.” The consequence is, that the 
being whom “my dear friend” Char- 
lotte Bronte most venerated, and 
who, if not a very sociable, free-and- 
easy man, has, we have little doubt, 
a nature not altogether devoid of 
certain heroic qualities, appears in 
these volumes as a cassocked savage, 
withont one redeeming excellence. 
We certainly are not inclined to set 
up Mr. Bronte for a hero, neither 
are we admirers of the Rochesters 
and Heathcliffs, who were the incar- 
nate deities of the Bronte girls. But 
in justice to the old clergyman, who 
was the father, the teacher, and the 
idol of so remarkable a trio of no- 
velists, and who probably took a 
pleasure in exposing to Mrs. Gaskell’s 
fussy sympathies only the rougher side 
of his nature, it is well to remember 
that his portrait, as drawn in these 
volumes is the merest daub, and 
that the elements of his character, of 
which alone the biographer takes 
notice, are not sufficient to account 
for the facts which are connected 
with his name. 

“They kept themselves very close,” 
is the report given of the Bronte 
family in the days of Charlotte’s 
childhood. The children led a very 
sombre life, though not without ac- 
tivity. Nothing could restrain the 
action of their minds, however the 
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play of their limbs and the rattle of 
their tongues might be controlled. 
Their father was not fond of children, 
and wanted to have quiet; the mo- 
ther was ill, and for her sake too 
these precocious little elves were 
kept in abeyance under lock and key, 
and under the frown of. the nurse. 
{t was characteristic of their habit 
that the room set apart for them was 
called, not a nursery, but ‘the chil- 
dren’s study.” Here Maria, the eldest, 
but not more than seven years of age, 
would sit with her little sisters, read- 
ing to them the newspapers in lack 
of fairy tales The newspapers! was 
it the births—was it the murders— 
was it the fires—was it the “strange 
if true”—was it the colossal goose- 
berry that interested their youthful 
minds? The old nurse declares that 
it was “the debates in Parliament, 
and I don’t know what all.” It is 
amusing enough to think of this 
little colony of six children, the 
eldest only seven, huddled away in 
a quiet room by themselves (for they 
have no companions), and solacing 
their misery. while they wait for 
dinner, by stadying the parliamen- 
tary debates on Catholic emancipa- 
tion. The flood of Irish oratory, 
however, is soon relieved by an Irish 
dinner of potatoes—nothing but po- 
tatoes; for Mr. Bronte will not let 
his children touch meat. After din- 
ner, they invent and act little plays 
of their own, in which the Duke of 
Wellington (Charlotte’s great hero) 
performs the most astounding feats, 
and is always certain to come off 
victorious at the last. Or they go 
forth to seamper on the moorlands— 
those scenes which made’so deep an 
impression on all of them, and which 
Emily—Emily, the prettiest of the 
family, on whom they had the deep- 
est influence—afterwards described 
in verse, when, far away on the Conti- 
nent, her heart was stricken with 
home-sickness, and her imagination 
painted the loved spot in colours too 
bright and fair. 


“ The house is old, the trees are base, 
Moonless above bends twilight’s dome ; 
But what on earth is half so dear, 
So longed for, as the hearth of home? 


The mute bird sitting on the stone, 
The dank moss dripping from the wall, 
The thorn-trees gaunt, the walks o’ergrown, 
I love them—how I love them all! 
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A little and a lone green lane, 
That opened on a common wide; 
A distant, dreamy, dim, blue chain 
Of mountains circling every side; 


A heaven so clear. an earth so calm, 
So sweet, so soft, so hushed an air; 
And—deepening still the dreamlike charm— 
Wild moor-sheep feeding everywhere. 


That was the scene, I knew it well; 
I knew the turfy jaan sweep, 

That, winding o’er each billowy swell, 
Marked out the tracks of wandering sheep.” 


Soon after Mrs. Bronte’s death, her 
sister, Miss Branwell, came to live 
at the parsonage, and to take care of 
the children. It seems that she won 
the respect, but never the love of 
these children ; and in all the severity 
of an old maid’s habit, she rises 
vividly before us, a stiff old lady, 
generally confined to her bedroom, 
where she takes most of her meals ; 
and whenever she ventures to leave 
this sacred bower, always pattering 
about the house, up-stairs and down- 
stairs, in pattens, through dread ot 
catching cold from the stone floors. 
Perhaps the children were not sorry 
to escape to school from the tutelage 
of this worthy dame. The two eldest 
were sent to Cowanbridge school, 
which had shortly before been insti- 
stuted for the benefit of the daughters 
of clergymen who might be unable 
to pay large sums for the education 
of their children. At this seminary, 
for about £15, a plain but useful 
education was afforded, while for £3 
more, music, drawing, and other ac- 
complishments, were promised, The 
whole was under the superintendence 
of Mr. W. Carus Wilson, a benevolent 
clergyman, who spared neither la- 
bour nor money in order to establish 
the success of the scheme. Unfortu- 
nately, at first he trusted too much to 
the housekeeper, who was anything 
but a good manager ; and the result 
was, that the girls were supplied with 
food small in quantity, and so vilely 
cooked that no animal but a starv- 
ing rat would have eaten it. Maria 
and Elizabeth Bronte could. not par- 
take of it; and what with constito- 
tional weakness, the lowness of the 
diet, the unhealthiness of the situa- 
tion, and the severity of the disci- 
pline, the seeds of disease soon ma- 
nifested their presence. Still Mr. 
Bronte, unapprehensive of danger, 
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not only maintained his two eldest 
daughters at the school, but also sent 
Charlotte and Emily; and it was, 
Mrs. Gaskell insists, from her experi- 
ence here that Charlotte afterwards 
drew the disgusting picture of Lo- 
wood school, as her sister Maria 
was the prototype of that angelic 
Helen Burns who is made so much 
of in the earlier pages of Jane Eyre, 
actually dying in the arms of the 
heroine. It is true that Currer Bell 
in her novels almost always started 
from facts, but she gave them a mor- 
bid colouring; and it is only with 
considerable limitation that we can 
accept the description of Lowood as 
applicable to Cowanbridge, and 
believe that in the teachers of Cowan- 
bridge we have the originals of 
Miss Temple and Miss Scatcherd, 
especially since the estimate of 
a little girl of nine is scarcely to 
be relied on as perfectly accurate. 
On the whole, her report of the 
school is not favourable, and the 
circumstance that her two eldest sis- 
ters returned to Haworth from this 
place to die, was likely to deepen the 
unfavourable impression which al- 
most all schools, but certainly cheap 
schools, make on the minds of young 
girls fresh from the freedom and com- 
forts of home. 

The two eldest girls returned to 
the parsonage, as we have said, to 
die, Charlotte and Emily returned 
shortly afterwards, to be nursed and 
watched by an elderly Yorkshire- 
woman named Tabby (surname un- 
known), who ruled the children 
sharply, but kindly, and aspired to 
the position rather of a friend than 
of a servant. As old came upon 
her in the midst of these household 
cares, Miss Bronte used to say that 
she found it somewhat difficult to 
manage with Tabby, who expected 
to be informed of all the family ar- 
rangements, and was yet so deaf that 
whatever was repeated to her was 
overheard. Her young mistress got 
over the difficulty on these important 
occasions by taking Tabby out for a 
walk on the moors, and there, seated 
on some rising ground in all the soli- 
tude of heather and fern, pouring 
the secret into the ear of her faithful 
domestic. Poor old Tabby deserved 
their confidences, for in her rough 


affectionate way she had been a 
mother to the Bronte children; and 
one can see them playing about her 
as she works—she ironing or baking, 
they teasing her, talking to her, 
slightly insurrectionary, but, on the 
whole, obedient and happy. One 
night in particular, when Charlotte, 
now the eldest of the little herd, was 
but eleven (she deseribed the scene 
in her note-book two years after- 
wards), we see them, amid the cold 
of November, cowering around the 
warm kitchen-fire. They have just 
concluded a quarrel with Tabby con- 
cerning the propriety of lighting a 
candle, a proposition which the old 
dame has so effectually quashed, that 
the children are fain to content 
themselves with the blaze of the 
fire; and there they sit, not knowing 
what to do with themselves, “J 
don’t know what to do,” say the 
children one after the other, in the 
imitative manner of the tribe. “ Wha, 
ya may go t bed,” says Tabby. 
“Why are’ you so glum to-night, 
Tabby?” remonstrates Charlotte. 
“Oh, suppose we had each an island 
of our own!” Branwell, the most 
impulsive of the family, snatches at 
the idea. “I would choose the Island 
of Man.” “And I would choose the 
Isle of Wight,” cries Charlotte. “The 
Isle of Arran for me,” says Emily. 
“And mine would be Gacrasey 
says little Anne, Then they choose 
to people their islands — Charlotte 
selecting for her colony the Duke of 
Wellington and his two sons, to- 
gether with Christopher North and 
Co., and Mr. Abernethy; Branwell 
fixing upon John Bull, Astley 
Cooper, and Leigh Hunt; Emily 
setting her heart on Walter Scott, 
Mr. Lockhart, and Johnny Lockhart ; 
while Anne, the wee thing of five 
years old, singles out Michael Sadler, 
Lord Bentinck, and Sir Henry Hal- 
ford. Suddenly the clock struck 
seven, and without more ado Tabby 
hurried the merry little wretches 
from their play, and put them to 
bed; but the next day they set to 
work again, and developed the idea 
of the night before, making it into a 
little drama. In the heroes selected 
by these children one can easily trace 
the Toryism of the father, and the 
influence of these parliamentary de- 
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bates which, even at their early age, 
he used to discuss with his daughters, 
“We take two and see three news- 
apers a-week,” wrote this little 
Charlotte of thirteen. “We take the 
‘Leeds Intelligencer,’ Tory; 
ths ‘Leeds Mercury,’ Whig. We 
see the ‘John Bull,’ it is a high 
Tory, very violent. Mr. Driver lends 
us it, as likewise * Blackwood’s 
Magazine,’ the mest able periodical 
there is. The editor is Mr. Christo- 
pher North, an old man seventy-four 
years Of age; the Ist of April is his 
birth-day.” Curiously enough, politics 
was at this time the grand theme, 
and the Duke of Wellington the 
grand monarque of these children. 
They wrote stories and acted plays 
without number, but always the 
Duke was the conquering hero, and 
the destined saviour ; while for gallant 
knight-errant and handsome lover, 
the Marquess of Douro and Lord 
Charles Albert Florian Wellesley 
are the most convenient personages 
in the world. If there is an interest- 
ing tale to be told, it is put into the 
mouth of Lord Charles Albert 
Florian Wellesley ; if there is some 
glowing poetry to be recited, it is set 
down to the account of the most 
noble the Marquess of Douro. From 
this point of view, and as a me- 
morial of Charlotte Bronte’s rage for 


fictitious composition, few documents ley 


are more singular than the ‘“ Cata- 
logue of my books, with the period 
of their completion fup to August 3, 
1830,” when let it be remembered 
that she was little more than four- 
teen. There are “The Adventures 
of Edward de Orack,” “The Duke of 
Wellington’s Adventure in the Cav- 
ern,’ “ The Marquess of Douro and 
Lord Charles Wellesley’s tale to his 
little King and Queens,” “the Three 
Old Washerwomen of Strathfield- 
saye,” “The Twelve Adventurers, and 
the Adventures in Ireland,” “ Lord 
Charles Wellesley and the Marquess 
of Douro’s Adventure,” “The Strange 
Incident in the Duke of Wellington's 
Life,” “Character of Great Men of 
the Present Age,” “ Scene in my Tan, 
a Tale,” “Descriptions of the Duke 
of Wellington’s Palace on the Plea- 
sant Banks of the Lusiva,” “The 
Green Dwarf, a Tale of the Perfect 
Tense, by the Lord Charles Albert 
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Florian Wellesley ;” and so on, with 
these singular titles, through not less 
than twenty-two volumes, When it 
is added that all these volumes con- 
tain between sixty and a hundred 


and “pages, on each of which there is 


about as much matter as on one of 
the pages of Maga (for the writing is 
so minute that it seems to be the 
penmanship of a fairy, and no mortal 
man can read it without a compound 
microscope), the industry and en- 
thusiasm of the little girl who wrote 
the whole in fifteen months will be 
appreciated. We can understand 
how, afterwards, at school, she used 
at night to keep her companions 
awake while she told them stories, 
till violent palpitations ensued, they 
screamed with terror, and woke up 
the house; and ‘we can scarcely be 
surprised to hear that, some twenty 
years afterwards, she produced a 
novel which was immediately pro- 
nounced to be one of the most re- 
markable that had ever issued from 
the pen of a woman. 

Charlotte was not sent to school 
again until she was fifteen years of 
age, and then she became the pupil 
of a Miss Wooler, who lived at Roe- 
head, somewhere between Leeds and 
Huddersfield, in a district which the 
future novelist selected as the scene 
of the transactions recorded in Shir- 
At this school too, where she 
was very happy, she contracted 
friendships with three girls, who 
afterwards figured as the Caroline 
Helstone, the Rose, and Jessie Yorke 
of the same novel,”a fact which is 
worth mentioning, as an illustration 
of her mode of painting from the 
life. She always started from facts 
but worked them out in imagination 
according to what seemed to be their 
consistent development. It was a 
habit which she had very early ac- 
quired, and which, by herself and 
her school companions, was called 
“making out.” She awoke in the 
middle of a pleasant dream, and she 
would make out the conclusion of 
which she had been baulked; she 
would were upon a hero, and she 
would find him characteristic words 
and actions through a hundred com- 
plications. Her whole time at school, 
however, was not taken up with this 
practice of “making out.” She had 
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much to learn, for though her infor- 
mation was extensive, yet her mind 
was undisciplined and her knowledge 
was superficial She became an in- 
defatigable student, never lost a 


moment, gave up her play-hour for 


lessons, and made very rapid pro- 
gress. She is described by her school- 
mates as at this time looking like a 
little old woman, with her quaint 
antediluvian garments, and her odd 
gravity of manner, which was made 
all the more piquant by the shortness 
of her sight. When a book was 
placed in her hands, she dropt her 
head over it till her nose nearly 
touched the page; and when she was 
told to lift her head up, up went the 
book after it, still close to her nose. 
She was shy and nervous too, with a 
strong Irish accent; aud the gene- 
ral criticism of the school, which, by 
the way, consisted of not more than 
nine or ten pupils, was conveyed in 
the saying of one of her companions, 
uttered with all a school-girl’s spite- 
fulness, “ You are[very ugly.” With 
that fine weird expression of hers, 
ugly she never was, although her 
features were by no means remark- 
able for symmetry. Her nose was 
large, her mouth was a little awry, 
but her eyes were of singular beauty. 
“Her hands and feet,” says Mrs. 
Gaskell, “were the smallest I ever 
saw: when one of the former was 
placed in mine, it was like the soft 
touch of a bird in the middle of my 
palm. The delicate long fingers had 
a peculiar fineness of sensation, which 
was one reason why all her handi- 
work, of whatever kind—vwriting, 
sewing, knitting—was so clear in its 
minuteness. She was remarkably 
neat in her whole personal attire ; 
but she was dainty as to the fit of 
her shoes and gloves.” 

The latter part of this description, 
however, applies to a more recent 
period than the school-days of Char- 
lotte Bronte, although even then she 
seems to have blown out into perfect 
womanhood, coming home to take a 
sort of maternal charge of the younger 
children. She had not been much 
more than a year at Roehead, when 
she thus came back to the parsonage, 
to share in its duties and partake of 
its freedom. Her aunt Branwell 
exacted a good deal of her attention 
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to various household requirements, 
such as brushing the carpets, black. 
leading the stoves, making the 
baking the bread, mending and iron. 
ing the clothes, and she went 

them all with a gentleness and good- 
ness of heart that was most beautiful, 
“T excited aunt’s wrath very much 
by burning the clothes the first. time 
I attempted to iron,” she says, “ but 
I do better now. Human feelings are 
queer things: I am much happier 
blackleading the stoves, making the 
beds, and sweeping the floors at 
home,'than I should be living like a fine 
lady anywhere else.” Her father, on 
the other hand, encouraged her in her 
studies as much as possible, and she 
herself added to her other duties that 
of imparting to her sisters whatever 
she had acquired at school. It is 
strange to think of this little band, 
almost entirely self-educated, cling- 
ing together among the mountains, 
having no companions, scarcely even 
a teacher except the father, but pant- 
ing for knowledge, and, as if by mere 
force of rubbing on some secret ring 
or lamp, calling up a powerful genius 
of those ruled by Solyman son of 
Daoud, to enlighten their eyes and 
to make wise their hearts. They 
were now, indeed, looking out for 
the genius of fortune as well as of 
knowledge, for the family were 
shooting up, the strain upon their 
father’s income was more and more 
felt, and it became a question of 
growing importance what could any 
of them do to diminish the pressure. 
Charlotte at one time thought of 
making her way as an artist, and 
wearied her eyes, says Mrs. Gaskell, 
“in drawing with pre-Raphaelite 
minuteness, but not with pre-Ra- 
phaelite accuracy, for she drew from 
fancy rather than from nature.” But 
about this period it began to be de- 
termined that Branwell, at least, of 
whose gifts there could be no doubt, 
should be an artist, and should pro- 
ceed to London to study at the Royal 
Academy. Poor Branwell grew up 
with splendid talents, and is said to 
have been the greatest genius of the 
family, although he was utterly 
wanting in that remarkable power 
of self-control possessed by his 
sisters. He was certainly the most 
sociable of the Brontes—he was fond 
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of conviviality—he was a brilliant 
talker, and established such a fame 
in the neighbourhood, that when any 
traveller came to the Black Bull of 
the village, and seemed to be dull 
over his liquor, the landlord would 
say—“Do you want some one to 
help you with your bottle, sir? If 
you do, I'll send up for Patrick,” 
for so he was called by the villagers. 
It was not the best training for the 
lad, who, like most young men, was 
by no means averse from the plea- 
sares of dissipation, and felt con- 
strained in his village retreat. For 
days together the boy would pore 
over the map of London, until he 
knew its highways and byways all 
by heart, and could puzzle a Lon- 
doner by informing him of the short- 
est cuts with which not many who 
have been all their lives in the me- 
tropolis are acquainted. Dreaming 
thus of the great city—dreaming and 
scheming, hoping, longing, and trying, 
it is sickening to read that all his 
hopes were clouded and all his plans 
were baffled. He would be an artist, 
but it was found impossible to send 
him to London, and that bright day- 
dream vanished. He would be a poet, 
and wrote to Wordsworth for his opin- 
ion; but in these days poetry was at 
a discount, and although Branwell 
looked to verse rather for the launch- 
ing of his vessel than for the bearing 
of it onward, the bubble again burst, 
and he was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Finally, after years of a 
deferred, and idle hanging on the 
skirts of chance, he obtained a situa- 
tion as a private tutor, and once 
more all was promise and expecta- 
tion. But this hope also failed him, 
and he had soon to relinquish his 
appointment. He returned home to 
sketch out plans of honourable la- 
bour, and to dream of a brilliant 
future that never was to come. So, 
with the misfortune of having no 
profession, he passed the remainder 
of his days, loitering about the par- 
sonage and the village, sleeping all 
day and waking all night, a burden to 
himself, and a cause of much anxiety 
to his relatives. Anne Bronte is so 
haunted with the idea of her poor 
brilliant brother before her eyes 
wasting away his existence, that 
she can do nothing but think of him, 
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and describes all his moods with 
painful minuteness in the “Tenant of 
Wildfell Hall.” At length, in his 
thirtieth year, this young man, with 
all his extraordinary power, passes 
from our sight into the mystery of 
the grave. It was characteristic of 
the Bronte family that he knew not 
death was upon him till the very 
end; that two days before his de- 
cease he was in the village as usual, 
and that to carry out a favourite 
theory of his, that so long as there 
is life in a man, there is nea of 
will to do what he chooses, he re- 
solved on standing up to die, and in 
this position breathed his last. He 
who has not will enough to shape out 
his life, has will enough to die in an 
attitude of defiance, which declared 
that the great king of terrors, who 
has power to destroy the body, has 
no Peer to destroy the soul. 
t was in 1848, nearly a year after 
the publication of Jane Eyre, and 
when Charlotte Bronte was in all the 
radiance of success and fame, that 
her brother thus proudly perished ; 
and we have anticipated the final 
scene, that we may at once get rid of 
a very painful history. But now, in 
1835, brother and sisters are full of 
hope, and the result of their cogita- 
tions is that “we are all about to di- 
vide, break up, separate. Emily is 
going to school, Branwell is going to 
London, and I am going to be a 
governess. I am going to teach in 
the very school where [ was myself 
taught. My lines have fallen in 
a places.” Emily accompanied 
er sister to the same school as a 
pupil, but soon became ill from home- 
sickness, and could not settle to any- 
thing. “Every morning when she 
woke,” says Charlotte in that touch- 
ing little memorial which she has 
prefixed to her sister’s writings, “ the 
vision of home and the moors rushed 
on her, and darkened and saddened 
the day that lay before her. Nobody 
knew what ailed her but me. I knew 
only too well. I felt in my heart she 
would die if she did not go home, 
and with this conviction obtained her 
recall. She had only been three 
months at school; and it was some 
ears before the experiment of send- 
ing her from home was again ventured 
on.” Her place in the school was 
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supplied by Anne; and, with her 
sister near, Charlotte, the young 
governess, seems to have been content, 
if not happy. Her salary was not 
large. “She owned that, after cloth- 
ing herself and Anne, there was _no- 
thing left, though she had hoped to 
be able to save something. She con- 
fessed it was not brilliant, but what 
could she do? She seemed to have 
no interest or pleasure beyond the 
feeling of duty, and, when she could 
get, used to sit alone and “make 
out.” But even this small measure 
of happiness was not to last. Anne 
grew sick, Charlotte thought she was 
not properly nursed, and both sisters 
returned to the parsonage and its 
round of lowly duties. There Char- 
lotte proves to be an excellent home- 
maid—never is a chair out of its 
place, never is a thread on the carpet. 
Emily is a capital cook, makes all 
the bread of the family, and while 
she is kneading the dough, may be 
seen with a bock propped up before 
her, out of which she is studying 
German. Anne is too ill to work, 
but all three sisters sew in the even- 
ing until nine o’clock, when old aunt 
Branwell goes to bed. Then these 
girls—no qnarrelling now with Tabby 
—of their own accord extinguish the 
candles for the sake of economy, and, 
pacing the room backwards and for- 
wards, discuss by the light of the fire 
a hundred schemes. Charlotte has 
had no great success as a governess— 
what can she and her sisters now do? 
Shall they try literature? They write 
letters to Wordsworth, they write 
letters to Southey and others, enclos- 
ing their productions, and asking for 
advice. Southey in the kindest man- 
ner advises Charlotte to give up all 
thoughts of literature, and she with 
a heavy heart obeys, thanks the vete- 
ran for his advice,and put away her 
writing. But what is to be done? 
Charlotte quickly decided. “I in- 
tend to force myself to take another 
situation when I can get one, though 
I hate and abhor the very thoughts of 
governess-ship. But I must do it, 
and therefore I heartily wish I could 
hear of a family where they need such 
a commodity as a governess.” Yet 
the girls knew little French, and still 
less music, and they could scarcely 
hope for very lucrative situations. 


Anne was the first to succeed, then 
Charlotte got an appointment in a pri- 
vate family (salary £16), while Emily 
had a few months’ teaching in a public 
school. It would notdo. These girls 
never were children like other chil- 
dren, they had no peculiar delight in 
teaching the young idea how to shoot; 
and in 1840 we find them at home 
again pacing at nights by the glow of 
the fire about their room, like beasts 
in a cage, wondering how they are to 
get out, and what is to become of 
them. Shall they set up a school? 
Will anybody lend them one hun- 
dred pounds to enlarge the accommo- 
dation of the parsonage? Will any- 
body intrust pupils to their care? 
In the midst of these anxieties 
Charlotte is working off her exu- 
berant feeling in the composition of 
a tale and in writing to correspond- 
ents under the name of Charles 
Thunder. Amid a dawning convic- 
tion on her mind that “I have no 
natural knack for my vocation,” an 
idea strikes her. Will Aunt Bran- 
well advance them fifty pounds? 
They would go to a Continental school 
and learn to speak French, besides 
perfecting themselves in music ; they 
would come back to the West 
Riding, they would set up a school, 
they would obtain pupils, they would 
make money, they would faithfully 
repay Aunt Branwell. The prim but 
kind old aunt acceded, and after 
many consultations, the two eldest 
girls, under the guidance of their 
father, set out for Brussels, where they 
were placed under the guardianship 
of M. Heger, who appears to have 
ultimately furnished to Charlotte the 
groundwork of the noble character 
of Paul Emanuel. But in Brussels 
that child of the mountains, Emily, 
sighed more than ever for home, and 
it was here that in a leisure hour she 
wrote those verses which we have 
already quoted, descriptive of the spot 
on which her heart was set. Char- 
lotte was more happy, won the affec- 
tion of her master, made great pro- 
gress in her studies, finally became a 
teacher in the school, the daily life of 
which has been pretty accurately 
described in the last published of 
her novels—Villette. In the mean 
time, her aunt dies, her father is 
afflicted with blindness, and Char- 
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lotte (it is now January 1844) sacri- 
fices her prospects in Brussels to 
throw in her lot with her sisters at 
home, trusting, by the help of a little 
money left to them by their aunt, to 
be able to set up a school at Haworth. 
They tried and tried; they wrote 
letters, they advertised, they fixed 
the scale of remuneration for each 
pupil’s board and education so low as 
twenty-five pounds a-year, but all in 
vain; no pupils ever came to them, 
and it was not without a secret satis- 
faction that they saw the necessity of 
looking to other schemes for the pro- 
vision of their wants. Especially 
they could now with a safe conscience 
turn to literature, the chances of 
which they had, on Southey’s advice, 
reluctantly agreed to forego. Ac- 
cordingly, they beset the poor station- 
er of the village for more and more 
paper. “I used to wonder whatever 
they did with so much,” says the 
stationer and general dealer of the 
neighbourhood. “ When I was out of 
stock, I was always afraid of their 
coming ; they seemed so distressed 
about it if I had none. I have 
walked to Halifax (a distance of ten 
miles) many a time for half a ream of 
paper, for fear of being without it 
when they came. I could not buy 
more at a time for want of capital. 
I did so like them to come when I 
had anything for them, they were 
20 much ditferent to anybody else ; 
so gentle and kind, and so very quiet.” 
The result of all this activity in the 
paper trade is, that amid all the tar- 
moil of that eventful year, 1846, there 
appears from the press a_ small 
volume of “ Poems by Currer, Ellis, 
and Acton Bell,” the names, it, will 
be observed, being selected according 
to the initials of the writers, and with 
a View to conceal their sex. 

The general verdict was, that the 
poems in this volume with the signa- 
ture of Ellis Bell, are the most re- 
markable, and that verdict is not 
likely to be disputed. In all the 
contributions, the handwriting of the 
three sisters is very apparent; so 
that, in taking up any one of the 
poems, it is not difficult to discover 
the writer. Currer has the faculty 
of forgetting herself, and talking of 
things and persons exterior to her- 
self, with a fine power of observa- 
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tion, and with a certain sense of 
pleasure in life. Acton writes rather 
in the Olney Hymn style, very con- 
tentedly, very beautifully, full of 
doubts of herself, but fall of trust in 
her Redeemer. Ellis, on the other 
hand, is somewhat of a heathen, and 
writes in the utmost despair: she 
writes calmly, but with intensity ; 
and from the intensity of her woe 
there issues a music of expression 
which Currer, with all her wonder- 
ful felicity of diction, never attained. 
Emily Bronte’s character is certainly 
enigmatical ; but it seems to us that 
Mrs. Gaskell has not done it justice 
in attributing to selfishness what 
was due to the despair of her na- 
ture. Emily had powers greater than 
either of her sisters, and a heart not 
less warm than theirs. Charlotte, 
who adored her, and used to address 
her as “mine dear love,” “mine 
bonnie love,” attempted to give some 
idea of her noble nature in the 
character of Shirley. At the same 
time, Emily could never appear to 
the world as anything like Shirley ; 
for she had that fearful defect which 
darkened her in the eyes of every 
stranger, and Mrs. Gaskell was one 
of these strangers;— she was the 
victim of despair. With amazing 
powers, she had no confidence in her 
strength; with overflowing sympa- 
thies, she could not believe that any- 
body cared for aught she might say 
or do. Charlotte, in one of her poems 
entitled “Frances,” seems to have 
had Emily in her eye when she makes 
the lady lament as follows :— 


“ Unloved—I love ; unwept—I weep ; 
Grief I restrain; hope I repress ; 
Vain is this anguish—fixed and deep ; 

Vainer desires and dreams of bliss. 


My love awakes no love again, 
My tears collect and fall unfelt ; 
My sorrow touches none with pain, 
My humble hopes to nothing melt. 


For me the universe is dumb, 
Stone-deaf, and blank, and wholly blind; 
Life I must bound, existence sum 
In the strait limits of one mind; 
That mind my own. Oh! narrow cell, 
Dark—imageless—a living tomb! 
There must I sleep, there wake and dwell, 
Content with palsy, pain, and gloom.” 


Emily herself at one time burst out 
with this feeling :— 
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** Oh for the time when I shall sleep 
Without identity! 

And never care how rain may steep, 
Or snow may cover me! 


No promised heaven these wild desires 
Could all or half fulfil ; 

No threaten’d hell with quenchless fires 
Subdue this quenchless will !” 


And she probably described her own 
state when, in one of her finest poems, 
she wrote,— 


“Sweet love.of youth, forgive if I forget 
thee 
While the world’s tide is bearing me 


along; 
Other desires and other hopes beset me, 
Hopes which obscure, but cannot do thee 
wrong! 


No later light has lighten’d up my hea- 
ven, 
No second morn has ever shone for me; 
All my life’s bliss from thy dear life was 
given, 
All my life’s bliss is in the grave with 
thee. 


But when the days of golden dreams had 
——" 
An —- Despair was powerless to de- 
stroy, 
Then did I learn existence could be cher- 


ish’d, 
Strengthen’d and fed without the aid of 
joy ;” 


as she certainly described herself in 
the verses entitled a “ Day-Dream.” 


‘On a sunny brae alone I lay 
One summer afternoon ; 

It was the marriage time of May 
With her young lover June. 


The trees did wave their plumy crests, 
The glad birds carol’d clear ; 

And I of all the wedding guests 
Was only sullen there ! 


There was not one but wish’d to shun 
My aspect, void of cheer ; 

The very grey rocks, looking on, 
Asked, ‘ What do you do here?’” 


Similarly, also, one discovers a vain 
attempt at cheerfulness, and a miser- 
able consolation from the sympathy 
of nature, in a poem in which she 
addresses herself, and which at first 
may appear a little obscure. 


‘* There should be no despair for you 
While nightly stars are burning ; 

While evening pours its silent dew, 
And sunshine gilds the morning. 


There should be no despair—though tears 
May flow down like a river: 

Are not the best beloved of years 
Around your heart for ever? 


They weep, you weep—it must be so; 
Winds sigh as you are sighing, 

And winter sheds his grief in snow 
Where autumn leaves are lying. 


Yet these revive, and from their fate 
Your fate cannot be parted : 

Then journey on, if not elate, 
Still, never broken-hearted.” 


Now all this despair (and we have 
quoted thus largely as much to give 
some examples of a volume little 
known, as to illustrate the prevailing 
sentiment of the more remarkable 
poems) is very sad, is very unattrac- 
tive, and quite unfits one for social 
life: it is indeed ruin; but it is not 
unamiable, Good Mrs, Gaskell who 
has a firm basis of self-esteem to go 
upon, and who probably was never 
troubled in her life with a- doubt as 
to her own excellent qualities, has 
no idea of Emily Bronte’s reserve pro- 
ceeding from any other source than 
indifference and selfishness. Currer 
Bell was not a fool, and would never 
have loved her sister as she did, if 
that view of her character were the 
true one. How tenderly Emily Bronte 
could feel, how large and steadfast 
was her heart, these poems and her 
novel of Wuthering ‘Heights amply 
testify. In this latter work, too, we 
find the developed expression of her 
despairing nature —a hopelessness 
which paralyses every power, and is 
intimately mingled with the most 
deadly fatalism. Although all’ the 
characters are more or less finely 
conceived, there is only one man of 
will and action in the book, and that 
is Heathcliff, who, almost without the 
slightest exercise of contrivance or 
power, has only to will, and his will is 
executed as by a fate. He is sur- 
rounded by people who might easily 
master him, or who, at all events, 
might get out of his reach, but there 
they remain motionless where he 
places them, and he has only to say 
“Dilly, dilly, duckling,” and_ they 
come to be killed without an effort of 
resistance. Not that Heathcliff is a 
great man, with much discourse of 
reason; he too, like his victims, is 
actuated by a blind fate, is as help- 
less and hopeless as the other mortals 
who lie passive in his p. The 
whole gloomy tale is in its idea the 
nearest approach that has been made 
in our time to the pitiless fatality 
which is the dominant idea of Greek 
tragedy. And as if to illustrate the 
helpless despair which she so grandly 
conceived, poor Emily Bronte, very 
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soon after writing her novel,’ died 
to the same dismal tune which in- 
spired its pages. While she was yet 
dying, she refused all remedy; she 
was in the clutches of fate, and fate 
was fate. Throw physic to the dogs. 
If she was miserable, why not ?— 
she was born to misery; if she was 
afflicted, why not?—she had only to 
endure. She refused to be comforted, 
she refused to be nursed; she bore 
up with indomitable patience to 
within two hours of her death ; then 
she—this simple lass, in a lowly par- 
sonage, in the wilds of Yorkshire— 
laid her head upon her pillow and 
died like the heroine of a Grecian 
tragedy, who willingly approaches 
the altar when her life is required as 
a sacrifice to fate. “Severed at last 


‘ by time’s all-severing wave,” we are 
y 8 


reminded of her own beautiful lines, 
which now there is no loved one left, 
save her father, to repeat over the 
place of her rest. 


“Cold in the earth and the deep snow 
piled above thee, 

Far, far removed, cold in the dreary 
grave! 

Have I forgot, my only love, to love thee, 

Sever’d at last by time’s all-severing wave? 


Now, when alone, do my thoughts no longer 
hover 

Over the mountains on that northern 
shore, 

Resting their wings where heath and fern- 
leaves cover 

Thy noble heart for ever, ever more? 


Cold in the earth—and fifteen wild 
Decembers 

From those brown hills have melted into 
spring: 

Faithful indeed is the spirit that re- 
members, 

After such years of change and suffering.” 


Having felt their way to the public, 
at some cost to themselves, through 
this little volume of poems, the three 
sisters next determined to venture on 
fiction, and wrote three tales, which 
went the round of all the publishing 
firms in London. Charlotte's tale was 
entitled Zhe Professor ; Emily’s was 
the Wuthering Heights, to which we 
have referred ; Anne’s was Agnes 
Grey, in which she has unveiled her 
experiences of governess life. After 
many refusals, the novels of the two 
younger sisters were accepted on 
terms which rather impoverished the 
inexperienced authors. The Professor, 
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however, was everywhere rejected; fessor, however, as in Villette, and in 
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and now that—the hand of the writer 
being still for ever—it has been 
thought proper to publish the tale, 
we are compelled to the conclusion 
that the award was substantially 
just. The Professor is a ‘picture of 
school-life at Brussels; and although 
it is very remarkable as a literary 
curiosity, it is in itself the poor- 
est of all Charlotte Bronte’s pro- 
ductions. It seems, indeed, to be a 
natural product of the Low Countries, 
in which the transactions that are 
recorded occur. Afterwards, when 
she became more accustomed to the 
expression of impassioned thought, 
she rewrote the tale, and as by some 
volcanic agency interminable plains 
are elevated into mountains and sink 
into gloomy ravines, the story ceases 
to be flat, and becomes vigorous and 
lifelike as a land of hill and heather. 
The novel thus re-written is known 
to the public under the name of Vil- 
lette ; and in the history of its origin, 
now revealed, we have some explana- 
tion of the fact that, if not the most 
powerfal, it is the most finished of 
Currer Bell’s performances. The Pro- 
fessor, too, while certainly deficient 
in dramatic interest, is, when read in 
connection with Villette, one of the 
most curious works that have ever 
been printed. It is strange to com- 
pare the two novels—alike, and yet 
so different ; displaying in every page 
how conscientiously the writer la- 
boured, as in the general design, 
which, in the later novel, is quite 
revolutionised, she proves how per- 
fectly her art had been matared. In 
Villette, it will be remembered that 
the story is told by Lucy Snowe, and 
that the most important personage in 
the volume is the Professor, M. Paul 
Emanuel. In the earlier tale the 
Professor tells the story; he is him- 
self rather commonplace, and the 
interest is centred in a sort of femi- 
nine Paul—a Mademoiselle Henri. 
In the first half of Villette, while she 
has only made up her mind to work 
out the idea of The Professor, the 
story is dull, and moves on but 
slowly. It is not till she seizes a new 
idea, and begins to work out the cha- 
racter of Paul in accordance with it, 
that she at length rises to the full 
height of her powers. In The Pro- 
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Jane Eyre, she carries out her fa- 
vourite idea of a heroine. In the 
general outline of character she is her- 
self, in fact, her own heroine. She 
purposely made her heroines plain, if 
not ugly. Deeming the lovely houris 
of fiction to be a mistake, she said, 
I will take a woman as insignificant 
and as plain as myself, and I will 
make her more bewitching than the 
most romantic of the fine ladies. She 
endowed this ugly little woman with 
amazing self-control, made her very 
content, very gentle, very neat, and 
also very delicate. Full of strange 
fancies, morbid likings and dislikes, 
the heroine—the double of Miss 
Bronte—was the most matter-of-fact 
person in the world. She was always 
at work, always thinking of duty, 
never interfering with other people, 
quiet as a mouse. A good little wo- 
man,no doubt But what was there 
so attractive about her? How was 
this humdrum little creature — this 
Frances Henri, this Lucy,Snowe, this 
Jane Eyre, this Charlotte Bronte— 
raised into a heroine of romance? 
She was not only attractive, she was 
fascinating, because she had an eye 
which nothing could escape. Very 
retiring, very diligent, with that won- 
drous eye of hers she saw every mo- 
tive, read every glance, understood 
every soul. Powers of observation 
so acute had, in the first instance, a 
fascination like the eye of a basilisk, 
or like that which is attributed to 
certain Chinese and Mormon execu- 
tioners. Among these peoples, one 
of the severest punishments is to set 
two men to watch the culprit night 
and day—continually they are in his 
presence, continually their eyes are 
fastened upon him, while they never 
open their mouths. It is torture and 
madness to the poor sinner. In the 
same way, one might be annoyed or 
leased with the close watch and 
een sight of Miss Bronte and her 
heroines, but no one could resist the 
spell of such observation; and when 
it was perceived that those brilliant 
detectives of hers were the organs of 
a mind most loving, most true, and 
most pure—so pure that one was re- 
minded of the beatitude which de- 
clares that the pure in heart shall see 
God ; the influence ceased to be a 
mere fascination, an unintelligible 


attraction— it became regard, and 
from regard it grow to love. 

When The Professor was rejected 
by the publishers, Charlotte Bronte, 
not to be vanquished by disappoint- 
ment, set herself to the composition 
of another story, which is the most 
able of all her writings, and which 
she forwarded to the house of Smith, 
Elder, &*Co., where her previous 
tale had obtained, not indeed accep- 
tance, but most courteous attention 
from a very genial critic—Mr. W. 
Smith Williams. Jane Eyre, the 
title of the new novel, was at once 
accepted, and immediately published, 
so that, after all, Currer Bell had the 
start of her two younger sisters. 
From the first it became popular, and 
jnstified the anticipations of the pub- 
lishers. When its success was esta- 
blished, Charlotte went one day to 
her father, who had no idea of the 
literary adventures of his daughters, 
and said, “ Papa, I’ve been writing a 
book.” 

“ Have you, my dear ?” 

“Yes, and I want you to read it.” 

“T am afraid it will try my eyes 
too much.” 

“ But it is not in manuscript; it is 
printed.” 

“My dear! You’ve never thought 
of the expense it will be! It will be 
almost sure to be a loss, for how can 
you get a book sold? No one knows 
you or your name.” 

“But papa, I don’t think it will 
be a loss; no more will you, if you 
will just let me read you a review or 
two, and tell you more about it.” 

The old gentleman consented, and 
Charlotte, after reading some of the 
reviews to him, left a copy of the 
novel on his table for his own perusal. 
The result of his perusal was, that 
when he came into tea he said,— 
“ Girls, do you know Charlotte has 
been writing a book, and it is much 
better than Tikely.” In point of fact, 
this Charlotte, as we have already 
indicated, derived from her father 
the germs of the principal character 
in the novel—a character more intel- 
lectual than sympathetic, and which 
fascinates rather than pleases. Re- 
markable as a composition, by whom- 
soever written, Jane Eyre, as a Wo- 
man’s composition, is very remark- 
able. What first of all strikes one 
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about it is the singular faculty for 
analysis possessed by the authoress. 
Men excel in analysis, women gene- 
rally fail. Charlotte Bronte cannot 
help herself; she has a morbid ten- 
dency to anatomise every passion, 
every impulse, every expression. 
Hence what may perhaps be regarded 
as a defect of all Currer Bell’s novels, 
she must find a motive for every 
little act, for the twirling of a thumb, 
and for every tol-de-rol that a man 
heedlessly sings: she has no idea of 
purposeless behaviour, uncontrollable 
impulses without meaning, and idle 
flapping of the sails of the Happy- 
go-lucky. Hence, although in the 
general tone of sentiment nothing 
can be more diverse than the writ- 
ings of Currer Bell and the writings of 
Alexandre Dumas, the former in this 
particular assimilates to the French 
novels of intrigue, where a shake of 
the hand is ever imtended as a 
squeeze, and a quivering of the eye- 
lid is ever interpreted as a wink. 
But this very power of analysis which, 
in a general way may be regarded as 
something oppressive and intrusive, 
was one of the principal causes that 
contributed to the popularity of 
Jane Eyre, for it was in this case 
chiefly applied to the elucidation of 
a class of feelings which excites the 
curiosity of all men, and which had 
never before been thus microscopic- 
ally examined. It was a new sensa- 
tion to see that class of feelings which 
regulates the relation of the sexes 
mercilessly and minutely laid bare 
upon the woman’s side, and by the 
hand of a woman. How men are 
influenced has often been told; how 
women are influenced has very sel- 
dom been told, except in the most 
general terms, and simply because 
the novelists have principally been 
men, and of necessity know very, very 
little of the sex—far less than they 
think they do. And while in this 
direction Ourrer Bell very naturally 
outshone the masculine authors, she 
outvied them also in another direc- 
tion, in which they might justly have 
hoped to excel her. Most novels 
merely enchant, and the writer's 
ag is exhibited in an inability to 
ay down the tale until we have 
finished it. But the motto of Carrer 
Bell is, Duty. Full of sentiment, 
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often morbid, one might have ex- 
pected to find her obedient to mere 
impulses ; on the contrary, she has a 
marvellous power of self-control; she 
is moved by will rather than led by 
desire ; she looks at life inexorably 
as the fulfilling of duty; and such 
is the force of the example which she 
sets, that even while the interest of 
the story is at its height, and we ac- 
knowledge to ourselves the magic of 
the tale, we are content to shut the 
volume, and turn to our appointed 
work. It is rather paradoxical praise 
to give to a novelist, but yet it is the 
highest, that, inspired by the stirring 
theme, we throw away sloth, we shut 
the book, we seize the pilgrim’s staff, 
and forthwith ascend the Hill Diffi- 
culty. Never have novels been writ- 
ten that have in equal degree at 
once captivated the imagination, and, 
through the imagination, quickened 
the sense of duty—not duty distant 
or fature, but present in all the mud 
and mire of our actual life. 

Charlotte Bronte now began to 
reap her reward, but with public 
prosperity came private sorrows. It 
was towards the close of 1847 that 
Jane Eyre made its appearance, 
the novels of her sisters being pub- 
lished not long afterwards, but with 
a very moderate success. The full 
measure, too, of Charlotte’s achieve- 
ment was not yet apparent, as she 
still religiously preserved her incog- 
nito even to her publishers. But just 
at this period, when the horizon be- 
gan to brighten, Branwell’s condition 
became more and more melancholy, 
until at last, in September 1848, he 
dropt into the grave, after only one 
day’s serious illness: Emily, “ mine 
bonnie love,” as Charlotte calls her, 
followed in three months; and five 
months after Emily, poor sister Anne 
went the same dark road. Oh, vanity 
of vanities, and misery of miseries! 
all the friends of her youth have left 
her in a moment, and she has public 
applause instead. For the passionate 
endearments of sisterhood, for the 
expectant smile, and ths welcome 
sparkle of the eye—for the very blood 
of her blood, and all that to young 
souls gives life its fragrance, she has 
now the pompous hom of the 
critics, and the shallow adulation of 
a rabble of readers. Her life is end- 
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ed, her struggles are over, she has 
reached the golden goal, and it has 
not saved her from drinking the bit- 
ter cup.’ Her old father still lives, 
and at his side she works as she 
can, cheering herself a little by an 
occasional visit to London. There 
and elsewhere she has many friends 
to whose affection she responds, al- 
though they never can supply the place 
of the lost. Shirley appears, in 
which, with faltering power, she at- 
tempts to delineate the character of 
Emily, “mine bonnie love,” whom 
none but herself understands. Then 
after a further interval appears 
Villette, in which she records the ex- 

riences of a teacher in Brussels. But 
in these last years there is nothing 
to relate that is really interesting. 
The victory has been won, and hence- 


forth her life is placid sailing. Let- 
ters might be quoted and conversa- 
tions recorded, but nothing of real 
importance occurs until her mar. 
riage. We do not know much about 
it. She was not fond of curates, and 
often spoke slightingly of them “as a 
self-seeking, vain, empty race.” But 
her father’s curate, Mr. Nicholls, ulti- 
mately won her esteem and afiec- 
tion. She was married to him on 
the last day of June 1854, and in the 
last day of the following March, 
while her heart beat with the hopes 
of a mother, she was dead. “Oh, I 
am not going to die,” were the last 
words that she uttered to her hus- 
band as she awoke from her stupor— 
“Tam not going to die, amI? He 
will not separate us, we have been 
so happy.” 
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Nature throws forth her able 
men as a salmon does its spawn. 
She produces her great ones as a 
lioness does her cub—singly, one at 
a birth, and at rare intervals, It is 
the property of the great to draw 
forth, to gather around and behind 
them, the able men of their genera- 
tion. At every great advent these 
have started up at the call of leader- 
ship, and the impulse of opportunity. 
Thus have appeared in history those 
brilliant galaxies of men, with the 
one shining bright and prominent 
in the midst; while each has its 
individual Justre, and all blend in 
the constellated glory. Alexander 
had his generals; Napoleon his mar- 
shals; around Wellington there 
grouped a goodly band of true and 
stalwart soldiers; and under the 
attraction of his genius, and in 
the training of his battle - fields, 
sprang up men who filled the inter- 
vals of our great struggles with 
brilliant episodes of war and govern- 
ment. 

Foremost among these was a family 
of men who, if they were not great 
enough to stamp their epoch, were 
too able and too remarkable not fo 
fit in as necessary parts in the inte- 
gration of their age. These men 
were the Napiers—men earnest in 





purpose, strong in endeavour, faith- 
ful in service, firm in resolve, ready 
in need —men wise, fervent, brave, 
and upright, strong-handed, and loy- 
al-hearted. England has known mao 
famous brotherhoods — Scotts, Mal 
colms, Munroes—but never any, per- 
haps so complete and peculiar in 
their lives, characters, and achieve- 
ments, as the trois jréres—the gal- 
lant soldier-brotherhood of the Na- 
piers. One has given us the best 
military history, perhaps, which was 
ever penned; another has illustrated 
the history of his time with a most 
‘eager exploit of war; and the third 
as left a life full of honourable ac- 
tion and faithful service. 

Yet, with all this, they were not 

{ men. 

A first attribute of greatness is a 
calm self-possession, a Consciousness 
of power, an assurance of worth, @ 
high-heartedness which will not stoop 
to challenge honour, or canvass suf- 
frages, but rests on the knowledge 
that “ fame is the birthright of genius” 
and “that its tenure is eternal.” A 
frequent mark of the ability which 
approximates greatness without 
reaching it—which soars far beyond 
mediocrity, and almost approaches 
the confines—is to show a jealousy of 
fame, a greed of applause, a feverish 
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thirst for notoriety, and an irritable 
sense of non-appreciation and neglect. 
This frequently produces idiosyncra- 
sies which exhibit the anomaly of 
the highest and the lowest qualities, 
the greatest and the littlest, min- 
gling in the same nature. This ano- 
maly reveals itself in the Napiers. 
In them we see men uniting the 
valour of Achilles with the bitter- 
ness of a Thersites ; the chivalry of a 
Roland with the vauntings of a Pis- 
tol—- men, the bravest of warriors, 
yet forgetful that in peace there is 
nothing so becomes a man as “ modest 
stillness and humility’—true _ sol- 
diers, yet impatient of control, and 
rejecting often the first principle of 
soldiership, subordination to the au- 
thority of superiors—men, -just, libe- 
ral, and upright, yet, on occasion, 
imperious and dogmatic as a despot. 
They had missed the mark of great- 
ness, and were content with no lower 
standard. It was not enough to 
rank among the ablest and best of 
England’s sons. They must be more. 
They must be Napiers—a chosen 
race, an autocracy of merit and re- 
nown. It is this over-sensitiveness 
of fame which, if it has not shaded 
their glory, has much marred the 
dignity of men whom the majority 
of their countrymen were ever in- 
clined to love and honor. It is this 
over-sensitiveness, this vain-glory, 
which led them oft to adopt an arro- 
gancy of tone, an assumption of 
superiority, and a vengefulness of 
retort, unworthy of their deeds and 
their character. Any man, whether 
governor-general, civil agent, direc- 
tor, or penny-a-liner, who opposed 
a Napier, who doubted him, or re- 
fased him-full homage, was at once 
given over to gall and bitterness. 
In the magnitude of their wrath, 
they exalted the littleness of their 
enemies. The mosquito who stung 
a Napier became at once a scorpion ; 
the flea which drew their blood was 
exaggerated at once into: the propor- 
tions of a rhinoceros. They were 
ever breaking flies upon the wheel, 
and were not equal to saying with 
my Uncle Toby: “Go, poor thing, 
there is room enough in the world 
for thee and me”—“room for thee 
to buzz and sting—room for us to 
live and act!” 


“ Purity of motive and nobility of mind should 
never condescend 

To prove its rights, and —_ of wrongs, or evi- 
dence its worth to others, 

And it should be small care to the high and 
happy conscience 

What jealous friends or envious foes, or com- 
mon fools may judge. 

Should on lion turn and rend every snarling 


jackal, 
Or an eagle be stopt in his career to punish the 
petulance of sparrows?” 


Had the Napiers been so high-souled 
as to comprehend that “ fame groweth 
to its great ones,’ they might have 
been numbered in the hierarchy; as 
it is, they must ever stand high on 
the roll of able men. Yet this 
anomaly, this contradiction in their 
natures, the influence of which was 
felt more on themselves and by them- 
selves than by their country, will 
not detract from the value of their 
deeds or the glory of their names. 
They must remain to claim the gra- 
titude of posterity and the admira- 
tion of ages. They have become 
parts of the history and the literature 
of a people. Nor should we have 
alluded to this family idiosyncrasy, 
or aught which could speck the full 
brightness of their fame, had it not 
been necessary to the due under- 
standing of a work which has lately 
come among us—the Biography of 
Sir Charles J. Napier, by his brother, 
the historian of the Peninsula War— 
the life of one Napier, written by an- 
other—a book in which the foremost 
man is set up as the representative 
of the thoughts, feelings, and opinions 
of his race. Thus the book opens :— 


“This shall be the story of a man who 
never tarnished his reputation by a 
shameful deed: of one who subdued 
distant nations by his valour, and then 
governed them so wisely, that English 
rule was reverenced and loved, where 
before it had been feared and execrated. 
For thus nobly acting, the virulence of 
interested faction was loosed to do him 
wrong; honours were withheld, and ef- 
forts made to depreciate his exploits by 
successive governments; nevertheless, his 
fame has been accepted by the British 
people, as belonging to the glory of the 
nation.” 


This is a fit introduction to a 
heroic life—a fit text for such a 
noble homily. We do not even ob- 
ject to the mention of virulent fac- 
tion and honours withheld. Thus 
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far the complaint is decorous and 
fair. For a while the promise of 
the opening is fairly kept. We 
see the boy grow into the youth, 
with all the influences which sur- 
round him, and the impulses which 
incite him—the youth grow into the 
man — the man into a hero; and 
thus far all goes on smoothly, and 
sometimes even grandly. But when 
we arrive at the battle-fields of the 
old strifes and the old factions, then, 
alas! we see the old feuds revived, 
the sluices of the old wrath reopen- 
ed,"old foes set up to be bowled 
down, words spoken in haste and 
anger, recorded for ever; and we 
begin almost to lose sight of our 
hero in the fizz and smoke of attack 
and defence, vituperation and retort, 
until the end comes, and the old 
warrior passes grandly to his rest, 
leaving his life as the true illustra- 
tion of the ‘‘ Happy warrior.” 

We remember once, in a Continen- 
tal town, noticing, in the midst of a 
square, the statue of one of the great 
men of the place. It was not a work 
of high art, but was striking in its 
appearance and position. The next 
day we passed again. There had 
been a festa meanwhile, and there 
stood the statue in a framework of 
lath, with the blackened ends of ex- 
ploded crackers and smeared lamps, 
hanging from, and sticking to it. 
Thus it seems that this biography 
has done for our hero: instead of 
setting him in the light of his own 
great deeds, surrounded by the halo 
of his heroism, and the fulness of his 
glory, it has shown him to us ob- 
secured by a framework of faction 
hung about and around, with the ends 
of burnt-out feuds and the sweltering 
wicks of extinct controversies. Dear 
to us as are all things which can 
throw light on the life of such a man, 
we had rather been left to imagine 
the boyhood and the privacy of our 
favourite hero, than have seen the 
old soldier thus exorcised from his 
tomb, wrapped in the shroud and 
grave-clothes of dead hates and buried 
animosities. Was this necessary? 
was it fulfilling the dying injunction 
“to guard bim from defamation ?” 
Few knew mueh of the Outram con- 
troversy ; few of the disputes with 
East India Directors; of those few, 
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nine-tenths sided rather with the old 
warrior than with the merchants of 
Leadenhall Street. The people of 
England, had they been consulted, 
would have conferred honours upon 
him until his heart was sated with 
them. As it was, they gave him all 
they could—their love, their admira- 
tion. Why not, then, have told the 
story simply, and left the vindication 
to the proper tribunals—the justice 
of the nation, and the judgment of 
posterity ? 

A man sits down to write the bio- 
graphy of a brother. The materials 
are ample; the information from all 
sources, personal and cotemporary, is 
fall and perfect, and the life is a 
noble-one. In illustration, too, of the 
life, we have the eagle visage of the 
man in all its phases of development; 
and how doesa face help a character 
and interpret a history! Could a 
Napier have forgotten or forgiven op- 
position and opponents, there had 
never been a finer opportunity of writ- 
ing a life; and then the same author 
might have left a model history and a 
model cig | as inheritances to the 
generations of his countrymen. The 
book is divided into epochs, each repre- 
senting a stage in the life of the man. 
Let us follow these epochs, and see 
how the hero character grows and 
matures; what are the influences 
which foster and form it, and how it 
is advanced or repressed by circum- 
stances, until it attains the ripeness 
of achievement and success, with 
grey hairs and old age. It will be 
our duty, too, to trace how the trait 
we have alluded to runs, like a dis- 
coloured thread, through the web of 
the race, and to extricate, as far as 
possible, a favourite hero of the Eng- 
lish people from the veneering of 
undue eulogy and comparison, and 
controversial bitterness, and set him 
forth in his due proportions as the 
skilful, intrepid soldier—the upright, 
fearless man. A little romance of real 
life opens the family history, and in- 
troduces us to the fact, already well- 
known, that Charles Napier was born 
of noble parents. On one side, he was 
descended from Henry the Fourth of 


France ; “but traced his lineage on 
the other to the great Montrose, and 
the still greater Napier of Merchi- 
inventor of logarithms; 
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hence, the blood of the white-plumed 
Bearnois commingled with that of 
the heroic Highlander in his veins, 
and his arm was not less strong than 
theirs in battle.” Thus the life opens 
under the auspices of high lineage 
and hereditary fame. It opens, too, 
as it is hinted to us, under another 
influence—the struggle with poverty. 
From this alliance of noble birth and 
poverty, there has been born, in the 
world’s time, a goodly offspring of 
noble names and noble deeds, The 
first epoch is boyhood. Many critics 
protest against the introduction of 
this period generally; but we believe 
that a man’s life is never complete or 
intelligible without it. Every man, 
on looking back through his own life, 
will discover influences and circum- 
stances which explain singularities 
and contradictions in his character 
strange and mysterious to others. 
He will see how the knots were 
formed, how the branch was warped, 
how the stem shot up straightly and 
rapidly, or .how the tree was led 
upwards and outwards in healthy 
growth. The boy is ever father to 
the man. The nursery and the play- 
ground are the foreshadowings of 
after scenes, of after aims and ends, 
of struggles, failures, and victories. 

The parents of John Opie were 
often surprised by seeing on the 
crust of their pies and loaves, when 
they came from the oven, curious 
tableaus, which had been depicted 
thereon with a skewer, by the juve- 
nile hand of the great painter. So, 
doubtless, the boy Charles Napier 
fought his mimic Meanees; subjected 
mimic Ameers; pelted baby Outrams, 
and cuffed directors in corduroys. 
It is never easy to resolve the stern 
actions and hard offices of strong 
men into the elements of boyhood. 
It would be hard to fancy the eagle 
face of our hero, so expressive of 
strong resolve and fiery effort, 
softened into the lineaments of 
childhood ; but the old heart was so 
full of buoyant impulses to the last, 
and the stream of youth flowed so 
evenly and strongly throughout as 
an under-current to the life, that we 
can follow him back readily from 
the fields of Scinde and the councils 
of India, to the nursery and the 
school. 
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“ Charles Napier, sickly as a 
child, from the misconduct of a 
barbarous nurse, was probably stint- 
ed of natural growth, being of low 
stature and slight, though both his 
parents were tall and strong, his 
father gigantic; but rigorous tem- 
perance through life inviolate gave 
him an iron constitution, evinced by 
immense mental labours and the 
endurance of strange sufferings in 
every variety of climate.” hen 
did the feeble machine ever stop the 
ardent soul? It is not now for the 
first time that we hear how the 
weak, stunted body, under the im- 
of a strong will, was made to 
o the giant’s work. Here is the 
physical picture—here the moral : 
“ As a child he was demure and 
thoughtful, and his expressions had 
generally a touch of greatness. A 
longing for fame was with him a 
master-passion, and in his childhood 
he looked to war for it with an in- 
tense eagerness; yet nothing savage 
ever entered his mind; his compas- 
sionate sensibility was that of a 
girl; it was displayed early, and 
continued till death.” Such was the 
boy. Influences and circumstances 
seemed throughout to mark him for 
the destiny, and nurture him for the 
life, of a soldier. Early in life, he 
was baptised in peril and adven- 
ture ; during his early years he was 
surrounded by strange events, and 
associated with strange striking cha- 
racters, which kindled into a glow 
the romance and enthusiasm already 
alight within him. One of these cha- 
racters was Susan Frost, a Suffolk 
woman. “She had saved Charles 
Napier, when he was an infant, from a 
vile, murderous nurse, and ever after 
watched over him with inexpressible 
affection ; instilling lessons, however, 
in her broad Doric, that would have 
been applauded at Sparta.” Left in 
a gentleman’s mansion, in charge of 
several children, among whom, we 
suppose, was our hero, she defend-’ 
ed it, with the aid of an old man, 
Lauchlin Moore, most heroically 
against the attacks of several hun- 
dreds of “ Defenders,” rebels and 
marauders who assumed that name. 
“ Gathering the children in one room, 
she stood at the door outside, armed 
with pistols, while Lauchlin shouted 
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out refusals to the savage cries for 
arms, and threats of death if they 
were withheld.” Owing to Susan’s 
generalship, and Lauchlin’s courage, 
the house was maintained until aid 
came, and the Defenders retreated 
ignominiously. This 


“Susan Frost was a woman of wonder- 
ful spirit and strong natural sense, full 
of noble sentiments, compassionate and 
charitable, but passionate and vehement- 
ly eloquent in a rough way; she was 
just fitted to fashion a child of high 
aspirationsinto a hero. Nor was Lauchlin 
Moore a bad coadjutor. Warm-hearted 
and impetuous, he poured forth his feel- 
ings with a fervid eloquence, strange 
stories and stirring action, that was very 
impressive, though sometimes bordering 
on the ludicrous, and interspersed with 
deep scenes, such as, that it was death by 
the law to stop a cannon-ball on its 
road! with other wise sayings of that 
nature, ending always like an Eastern 
with, Glory be to God! however mis- 
appropriate to what went before. He 
knew the ancient legends of Ireland 
also, was a good horseman, and a brave 
old fellow with a loving heart, and 
always sought to nourish magnanimous 
feelings.” 


Then, again, there was an old Trish 
woman called Molly Dunne, who, by 
her own account, was more than one 
hundred and forty-five years old, and 
remembered when Cromwell’s war- 
fare was going on. 


“Mo sit in the sun at her porch, was 
what Molly Dunne loved; and an 
awful weird-looking woman she was: a 
Michael Angelo model for the witch of 
Endor. Large, gaunt, tall, and with 
high, sharp lineaments, leaning on an 
antique staff, her head bending beneath 
@ cowled Irish cloak of deep blue, her 
eyes fixed in their huge orbs, and her 
tongue discoursing of bloody times, she 
was wondrous for the young, and fearful 
for the aged.” “She was a woman of 
awful age and recollections.” 

Such were the foster-fathers and 
nursing-mothers of his young life. 
The whole picture of the boyhood 
is pleasing and - picturesque, drawn 
skilfully and lovingly. The anec- 
dotes are well told and well chosen, 
though always with a view to illus- 
trate the moral courage and high 
resolve which were afterwards so 
a in the man. We could 

ve wished that some of the tenderer 


traits had been mingled with them, 
though, perhaps, the biographer was 
right thus to show fully in the germ, 
the virtues which grew afterwards to 
such a goodly height. Here is one 
of the anecdotes. We select it as 
being most novel in itself, and also 
most characteristic. 


“ At ten years of age having caught a 
fish when angling, he was surprised by 
the descent of a half-tamed eagle, of 
great size and fierceness, which, floating 
down from a tree, settled upon his 
shoulders, covered him with its huge 
dark wings, and took the fish out of his 
hands. Far from being frightened, he 
pursued his sport, and on catching 
another fish, held it up, inviting the 
eagle to try again, at the same time 
menacing the formidable bird with the 
spear end of the rod. Plutarch would 
have drawn an omen from such an 
event.” 


In 1794 he obtains a commission, 
but, instead of joining, was placed 
with his brother as a day-scholar at 
a large seminary at Celbridge. Here 
he displayed his innate talent for 
organisation and command, by form- 
ing his school-fellows into a volunteer 
corps, and ruling them with the spirit 
of a martinet. Here it is told how 
he allowed the principle of discipline 
to be enforced against his own brother, 
who had been guilty of insubordina- 
tion under arms, and interfered not 
with the infliction of the punishment 
to which his comrades had sentenced 
him ; and how “ at home in the even- 
ing, he sought with all imaginable 
solicitude to assuage his brother's 
feelings, offering him all his most 
cherished possessions.” “It is,” says 
the biographer, “an epitome of his 
whole life: stern in duty, compas- 
sionate in feeling, generous in temper 
—in all unselfish.” 

We subscribe fully to all the 
points of this summing up, save the 
last. That we must receive under 
protest. It is hard to separate the 
egoism of feeling from the egoism of 
interest ; but the man who is ever 
talking, thinking, and acting self, 
cannot be entirely unselfish ; and this 
egoism of feeling is ever a prominent 
trait in the Napier idiosyncrasy. 
At sixteen we find him, during the 
insurrection of 1'798 in Ireland, scour- 
ing the country by his father’s side, 
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sharing in the adventures of the 
night-marches, and the excitement of 
military movements, and the pursuit 
of outlaws,— 


“Educated amid such scenes and such 
people, Charles Napier’s mind had been 
early and sternly awakened to questions 
of war and government, not by books, 
but realities, when in 1799 he entered 
public life as aide-de-camp to Sir James 
Duff, commanding the Limerick district. 
His military ardour was then high and 
strong; he looked forward to battle and 
fame; and his entrance into public life 
was without alloy.” 


From hence he passes into the 
95th, or rifle-corps, and fairly com- 
mences active service. His brothers 
are grouping around him. Thus 
ends the first epoch. Thus, already 
a warrior in spirit and temper, in 
experience of difficulty, in knowledge 
of resource, in familiarity with dan- 
ger, Charles Napier is inaugurated 
as a soldier. 

As we pass onwards, we shall see 
the early days floating like light 
clouds amid the stormy sky of strife 
and endeavour, or lying softly in the 
broad brightness of glory and success. 
We shall even see the strange shapes of 
Molly Dunne, Lauchlin Moore, and 
Susan Frost, flitting like grotesque 
shadows across the life of the man. 

The second, third, and fourth 
epochs include the youth and man- 
hood. In them we find Charles 
Napier moving from the rifle to the 
staff corps; from that again to a 
majority in the 50th regiment, ac- 
quiring at his different stations an 
insight into society in its different 
aspects, yearning strongly for oppor- 
tunity of achievement, thinking ten- 
derly of home and kin, gaining 
knowledge of men and character, 
and training for soldiership in the 
camp at Shorncliff under “that 
model soldier Sir John Moore.” 
These periods do not advance the 
action of the biography much, but 
they are full of passages, events, and 
thoughts, which unfold the develop- 
ment of the character in all its 
phases: so that, at the end, we have 
a complete — of the man stand- 
ing as a frontispiece to his work. 
Here he is left to speak for himself, 
and the thread of the story is carried 
on by extracts from letters to his 
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mother and sister, written naturally 
and in the easy confidence of affec- 
tionate intercourse. In all _ these 
there are touches of tenderness and 
gentleness, a love of home, a simpli- 
city and true-heartedness, which 
warm our hearts towards the writer. 
It must be confessed that we care 
little about a man without some soft- 
ness; and though bound to admire 
the results produced by stern, inflex- 
ible, impassive heroes, we feel little 
affection for them as men. We love 
to see even greatness wreathed with 
flowers. Such passages as the fol- 
lowing attract us more than the 
sternest Spartan maxims,— 


“So sorry, dearest Louisa (his sister), 
was I for poor 1801, as not to be able to 
eat my dinner. I do so hate new years, 
and love old ones.” 

Again— 

“To see you all would make me quite 
mad, being now half so, as being disap- 
pointed of my leave; but I dare not 
trust myself to think; the thought of 
not seeing you all makes me sick, and it 
will not go out of my head that I shall 
never see you again.” 


Thus to his mother,— 


“ There can be no bounds or rules be- 
tween us. Do all you like and think 
best. Be mistress! The greatest happi- 
ness possible for me is to compass every- 
thing you desire.” 


Then, again, how judiciously does 
he comfort this mother under her 
bereavements ; how considerately does 
he ward off from her the cares and 
troubles which surrounded her! All 
this is good and true, and the remem- 
brance of these things will throw a 
soft light on the figure of the man, 
when it stands more darkly in the 
foreground of duty and endeavour. 
In these letters, too, there appear 
quaint turns of thought; a rough, 
genuine wit, a raciness of humour, 
savouring somewhat of Charles Lamb, 
only broader and less elaborate, which 
belonged to the nature of the man, 
and afterwards would often barst 
forth, in the most serious and tragic 
scenes of his life, with a strange and 
grotesque effect. The love of fun is 
also with us essentially an attractive 
element in character. We look with 
awe, but not with liking, on the men 
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who act their parts grandly j who 
never laugh and rarely smile, who 
deem joking a folly and wit an im- 
pertinence. We give these two pas- 
sages in illustration,— 

“Tast night I sat up till two o’clock 
writing, on the old subject of grievances, 
myself into a fury with everything. 
Abusing the army, pulling off my breeches, 
cursing creditors; and, putting out the 
candle all in a minute, I jumped into 
bed, and lay there blaspheming, pray- 
ing, and perspiring for two hours, when 
sleep came.” 

“ And for the future! ay! the future! 
What is it? Under a long feather and 
cocked hat, trembling, though supported 
by stiff Hessian boots, gold-headed cane, 
and long sword, I see the wizened face 
of a general grinning over the parapet of 
a fine frill, and telling extraordinary lies, 
while his claret—if he can afford claret— 
is going down the throats, of his wonder- 
ing or quizzing aides-de-camp. Such is 
the difference between a hero of the 
present time, and the idea formed of one 
trom reading Plutarch.” 

It would be strange if, in this initi- 
atory chapter of a soldier’s life, we did 
not trace the conception of military 
ideas which were afterwards matured 
into principles and maxims. These 
are scattered in profasion throughout 
the Thoughts and Opinions. It will 
be enough to give one or two,— 

“Charles Napier now found that the 
greatest secret of war is discipline, and 
never forgot it; he discovered also, that 
to know soldiers requires experience, and 
that it is a most important part of war.” 

To know a soldier is a most import- 
ant part of war! It is a great truth, 
and one which he acted on more fully 
than any captain of his time. It isa 
trath which army-reformers, who are 
ever thrusting forward their theories 
that education and science are the 
chief requisites of an officer, would 
do well to study. The history of past 
wars, the experience of future ones, 
perha , Will teach them that the 
man who can speak to a soldier’s 
heart, or read his character, will lead 
and rule him better than one who, 
without this faculty, may possess the 
learning of a Porson or the logic of 
a Whewell. From the class to which 
this faculty is most common, must 
ever spring the leaders and com- 
manders of British soldiers. 

Again, in speaking of Moore’s sys- 


tem, which Charles Napier adopted 
and perhaps expanded, it is said,— 

“Though drill was an important part 
of the instruction, it was not by that 
alone the soldier was there formed. It 
was the internal and moral system, the 
constant superintendence of the officers, 
the real government and responsibility 
of the captains, which carried the dis- 
cipline to such perfection.” 


In this intimate relation betwixt the 
company-officer and the soldier, exist- 
ed the secret of that discipline which, 
in the Peninsular War, kept our men 
steady under temporary reverses, and 
enabled small bodies to retrieve the 
blunders of generals, and turn the 
fortunes of a field. This secret is 
being forgotten. The individual com- 
mand of a chief, the authority of ad- 
jutants, and the bureaucracy of a 
staff are gradually lessening the 
government and _ responsibility of 
captains. The discipline which 
strikes from a distance in punish- 
ment, legislation, and drill, must ever 
have a harsh tone. To be really 
governed, soldiers must be governed 
intermediately by those who are 
brought into close and daily contact 
with them—who can know and be 
known by them, who can discover 
and be interested in individual con- 
duct and character. It would be un- 
just as well as unartistic to omit the 
signs of moral development, the 
growth of the moral qualities, which 
are chief elements in the heroic 
character. Everywhere and at all 
times appears, not as a nascent virtue, 
but a fixed principle, the high-souled 
sense of honour which was a charac- 
teristic of the Napiers. 

Thus writes his biographer : “ Now 
Charles Napier was abstemious in the 
extreme, proud to his last days that 
he had never fought a duel, gambled, 
or been intoxicated.” This is well, 
and the man who, “with impulses 
for pleasure strong as those which 
afterwards urged him to battle,” and 
“a temperament vehement in all 
things, could resist the temptation of 
debt, and the contact with vice,” must 
have had that “mastery over his 
passions,” which constitutes moral 
power. This description of his ward- 
robe is comic, but also indicative of 
high feeling: “My pantaloons are 
green, and i have only one pair; my 
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jacket twice turned; a green waist- 
coat—useless ; one pair of boots with- 
out soles or heels; a green feather, 
and a hemlet not worth sixpence.” 

We have found ever that it is only 
a high mind which can afford a poor 
kit—that it is only a strong self-con- 
sciousness which can venture forth 
in the externals of threadbare coat 
and patched breeches. 

Here is a passage also which shows 
the innate self-reliance of the man. 
He had been asked to read and ad- 
mire Mason on Self-Knowledge. This 
was his answer,— 


“In my opinion the mind must be 
weak for which that book is of any 
service. No man of common under- 
standing is ignorant of his own failings, 
and strong minds conquer, them more 
thoroughly than weak ones; but read- 
ing how todo so is not the way to do 
so—you lose a hundred opportunities of 
doing while thinking of the means; it 
is like settling what books to read be- 
fore-hand, and tracing progress instead 
of reading. Every instant has its duty, 
and thought should not be wasted on 
how that duty should be done. How- 
ever, these opinions are founded on my 
failings, and may not suit those who 
have not the same defects; still procras- 
tination, when duty demands action, is 
mental ruin.” 


There are two episodes, in this 
period, of love and friendship,—the 
passing passion for the beautiful 
Miss Gage, and the deep grief for 
the comrade Cameron—which, though 
they leave no deep impress on the 
life, speak of quick susceptibility 
and faithful affection. 

And was there no shadow — no 
cloud no bigger than a man’s hand— 
which threatened to overspread this 
goodly nature? Yes: woven with 
every thought, mingled with every 
feeling and action, we trace that sen- 
sitiveness of appreciation, that impa- 
tience of control and subjection, that 
exaggeration of self, which afterwards 
broke forth in the strangest amalgam 
of high aspirations and angry jars, of 
heroic deeds and petty squabblings. 
The biographer sums up an epoch 
this: “ Hitherto he had been making 
acquaintance with the world rather 
than acting in it; henceforth he will 
be found experiencing its enmities 
and iniquities, and his correspond- 
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ence takes another character as his 
original views of life become shaken.” 

Only its iniquities and enmities, 
Sir William? Was there no balance ? 
Do the fidelity of an army, the hom- 
age of a generous people, the attach- 
ment of friends, count as nought? 
In the history of all lives the princi- 
ple of compensation is manifest; the 
denial of one blessing is compen- 
sated by the presence of another—the 
enmity or injustice of one class is 
balanced by the love and generosity 
of others. Did the world wait for 
the advent of the Napiers to violate 
this law? and were the stars in their 
courses then again to fight against 
Sisera? Most feelings are old as 
man. In all times, and among all 
people, the men who have failed in 
fixing the standard of their own es- 
teem, have ever asserted most loudly 
and angrily that the world was hostile 
to them; that it had entered into a 
conspiracy against them and their 
merits ; and forthwith have proceeded 
to turn up their coat-sleeves, throw 
stones, and make other demonstra- 
tions of combat; whilst the poor 
world, unconscious of its own ty- 
ranny, and unconscious, too, of being 
challenged, looks on coolly with its 
hands in its pockets. 

There are two remarkable figures 
which at this time group in the fam- 
ily picture—an aunt, a woman of in- 
domitable temper and character—the 
father, a man of colossal proportions, 
strong in body and uncompromising 
in spirit—both true Napiers. There 
is a circumstance in the life of the 
father strangely coincident with one 
in the life of his son the historian, 
and which curiously illustrates the 
excess of feeling and exaggeration of 
expression peculiar to the race. It 
is not a little singular that Lord Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald, misjudging Colonel 
Napier’s principles, afterwards look- 
ed to gain him as chief leader of the 
insurgents in 1798; and we have 
heard in late years how, during the 
Reform agitation, a partisan of the 
movement suggested to Sir William, 
that, in case of failure in Parliament, 
he should lead the armed demonstra- 
tion which might be necessary to en- 
force the will of the people. Yet 
both were loyal in heart and soul, and 
would and did put their lives at issue 
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in defence of the Sovereign and State. 
In both, the vehement assertion of 
opinion and repudiation of wrong 
had been mistaken for disaffection 
and sympathy with rebellion. 

So much for the man—now for his 
deeds. 

The spirit ever recognises its own 
elements of action. It reveals its 
true strength and majesty in front of 
its appointed work. Wherever a 
man is most true, most simple, most 
strong, there is his appointed sphere. 
A Napier with the breath of war in 
his nostrils, assumes his noblest as- 
pect. His stature then dilates; his 
soul kindles; he throws aside his 
littlenesses, and rejoiceth in his 
strength. Like the war-horse in 
Job, “he saith among the trumpets, 
Ha, ha! and he smelleth the battle 
afar off, the thunder of the captains, 
and the shouting.” 

In the camp, the march, the bi- 
vouac, the battle, he is a true man— 
sometimes almost a great one. Yet 
it is strange enough that our hero— 
their representative man—even amid 
these congenial scenes and elements, 
is ever uttering longings for home, 
for rest and seclusion. We cannot 
fancy that spirit with its fiery un- 
rest, its aspirations and love of ac- 
tion, subsiding amid bowers of roses 
and cabbage-beds, or being bound 
within quickset hedges and park pal- 
ings. It is a fallacy—no, not a 
fallacy, a beautiful delusion we often 
meet with—that men, doomed to work 
and endeavor, surround  them- 
selves with floating Edens of peace 
and beauty, which they could never 
realise, or perhaps even enjoy. The 
soul loves contrasts: the soldier, by 
his watchfires, dreams of cottages 
and cornfields; the pastor in his 
study reads of battles, and in fancy 
follows to the field some warlike 
lord. 

There is war in the Peninsula, and 
we will follow the Napiers to battle 
—all are altogether now, all winning 
their spurs on the same field. The 
mother, old, blind, and bereaved, can 
fix her thoughts, aspirations, and 
prayers on the one spot. How often 
will her heart be afflicted by tales of 
wounds and suffering! How often 
will it be elated by records of gal- 
lantry and heroism! 


In his 27th year, Charles Napier, in 
command of the 50th regiment, joined 
Sir John Moore’s army — was with 
him in his advance, with him in his 
retreat, with him “when, turning 
at Corufia, he ended his glorious life 
amid the fires of victory.” The story 
from this time until he leaves the 
Peninsula is a little romance of war, 
vivid with daring deeds and stirring 
adventures—picturesque with scenes 
and character, bright with flashes of 
chivalry and heroism, shaded with 
dark touches of suffering, bloodshed, 
and cruelty. The 50th regiment be- 
longed to Bentinck’s brigade, and 
was on the right of the position with 
the 42d and 6th regiments until the 
reserve was brought up. What he 
did then, and what befell, is told by 
himself in a short narrative called 
“My Part in the Battle of Corufia, 
and that of John Hennessy,”—a plain, 
unvarnished, soldier-tale—the truest 
tale of a battle perhaps ever told— 
true and most thrilling. In it we 
read how the regiment alternately 
advanced and checked, now in a body, 
now in broken parties; its chief now 
urging on his men with the halberd, 
now waving and cheering them on- 
wards from a wall; how he went to 
the left to reconnoitre and ascertain 
where the other regiment was; how 
he returned to find the regiment gone, 
and himself alone; how he tried to 
bring on a wounded comrade, had 
his ankle-bone broken by a mus- 
ket-shot, picked up four stragglers, 
was surrounded, tried to cut his way 
through, was stabbed in the back, 
beaten by clubbed muskets, and 
would have been killed but for the 
interference of a French drummer; 
how the party, retiring with their 
captive are met by John Hennessy, a 
private of the 50th; how this John, 
shouting out, “ Stand away ye bloody 
spalpeens, I'll carry him myself, bad 
luck to the whole of yez!” throws 
his arms round his old commander, 
and claims the right of supporting 
him ; how thus they reached a French 
outpost; how two nights passed ter- 
ribly in cold, pain, and misery ; how, 
thanks to the courtesy of the French 
marshal, there followed an interval 
of rest and comfort; and then how, 
thanks to the generosity of another 
marshal, Ney, release comes, and the 
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captive is once more with his mother. 
All this is good reading. A soldier’s 

n is in every word, a soldier’s heart 
in every thought. To make the nar- 
rative complete, we have sketches of 
the after-career of Hennessy and Gui- 
bert, and are told how Hennessy—a 
strange enigma—a strange medley of 
good and evil, bravery and vicious- 
ness, fidelity and brutality, ever loses 
by crime the reward of gallantry; 
how he sins and is pardoned, sins 
again and is punished; and how at 
last, instead of dying as was ex- 

cted by the hand of an executioner, 
is head is carried off by a cannon- 
ball in the Pyrenees; and how Gui- 
bert is rewarded for his generosity 
towards an enemy by the cross of the 
Legion of Honour; how “an officer, 
or sous-officier, disputed Guibert’s 
right, saying himself, not the drum- 
mer, had rescued the English major. 
Falsehood or favour prevailed, and 
poor Guibert, stung to the soul, madly 
attempted to desert, was taken and 
shot.” It is a Napier characteristic 
ever to weave with their own the 
fortunes of those who had served 
with or under them. Could they 
have been as just and generous to 
those above them as they were to 
those below, what men they might 
have been ! 

He has now a short period of 
forced rest. The campaign, with its 
stern and terrible experiences, had its 
effect on the man. The soldier-life 
had drawn forth the points of the 
soldier-character. We are told that 
a change was at this time visible in 
him. ‘This change of manner was a 
mark of awakened genius; he had 
warred with and against men of 
mighty energies, and thus becoming 
conscious of ability, his countenance 
assumed a peculiarly vehement ear- 
nest expression, and his resemblance 
to a chained eagle was universal] 
remarked.” It is an old and well- 
known story how our Government 
met with churlishness and discour- 
tesy the generous act of the French 
marshals; how they deferred and 
delayed an exchange; and how, at 
last, they sent two midshipmen as an 
equivalent for a chef-de-bataillon — 
an insult to the man, an insult to 
the generous spirit of the foe. In 
1810 we find him again amid the old 
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familiar scenes, serving as a volunteer 
with the army on the frontiers of 
Portugal. A change had taken place 
since his time—a new general had 
arisen—one whose fame and talent 
were not, as yet, enough assured to 
command confidence, or abash criti- 
cism. There were doubters and 
sceptics of his genius—among these 
was Charles Napier. We see him 
again at the Coa, riding, swearing, 
fighting, bearing orders, rectifying 
errors, and leading attacks in the old 
style. Then again, on the heights of 
Busaco, he finds the old luck. Wil- 
fally and recklessly exposing himself, 
he gets a fearful wound. “A bullet 
had entered on the right of his nose, 
and lodged in the left jaw near the 
ear, shattering the bone to pieces.” 
There now follow months of sick- 
quarters—months of confinement and 
intense suffering, but not of depres- 
sion. From the sick-bed issue notes 
and bulletins full of rollicking fan 
and quaint descriptions of himself 
and all around him. In the spring of 
the next year, with his wound band- 
aged, he is “riding ninety miles on 
one horse, in one course, to reach the 
army.” Thus advancing, on the 14th 
March he met a litter of branches 
borne by soldiers, and covered with 
a blanket. What wounded officer 
is that? Captain Napier of the 52d, 

broken limb. Another litter fol- 
aor Who is that? Captain 
Napier, 43d, mortally wounded: it 
was thought so then. Charles Napier 
looked at them, and —_ on to 
the fight in front! he Napiers 
are always hit. If every bullet has 
its billet, these billets were pretty 
liberally distributed among them, 
He joins the army, and is present at 
the battle of Fuentes d’Onore. In 
these he had no individual command, 
but was gathering wisdom and ex- 
periences for after-times. At length 
the promotion so long demanded as 
a right, so long deferred as a wrong, is 
granted. He becomes a Lieutenant- 
Colonel in the 102d foot. So ends his 
part in the Peninsular War. It had 
sown many things in his character. 
Among others a want of faith, a 
doubt of justice, springing from a 
sense of wrong, which grew up 
amid his virtues as tares among 
wheat. 
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The next phase of his life is a new 
one. He is in the Bermudas, drilling 
and disciplining his new corps—mak- 
ing soldiers of a regiment in bad 
order, by the application of Moore’s 
moral system. Hence he goes on to 
join with Sir Sidney Beckwith in 
the operations in the Chesapeake. 
This is the least interesting epoch. 
It adds little to the life, strikes few 
lights from the character. Charles 
Napier and the 102d are always for- 
ward ; but the circumstances are not 
favourable to the development of 
talent or soldiership. 

Some of the opinions dropped dur- 
ing this period are noteworthy. His 
observations on the combined opera- 
tions of army and navy deserve to 
be written in gold, should be placard- 
ed at every entrance and avenue of 
the Admiralty and War Office, and 
should be hung over the mantelpiece 
of every den in the Circumlocution 
Office, so that they might reach the 
eye, if they were not impressed on 
the mind of officials. To his clear eye 
it was evident that the evil arising 
from the officers of one service mak- 
ing arrangements for another must 
inevitably lead to blunder, probably 
to failure, perhaps to disaster. It is 
our belief that some terrible catas- 
trophe will one day teach us wisdom 
on this point. “Our good admirals,” 
he says, “ are such bad generals, there 
is little hope of doing more than 
being made prisoners on the best 
terms.” “A navy officer steps on 
shore, and his zeal, his courage, his 
ignorance of troops, and the very 
nature of a campaign, make him 
think you are timid. Discontent fol- 
lows, and if it does not alter your 
views, it certainly augments your 
difficulties, to find an adviser or 
opposer in one whose rank entitles 
him to speak strongly, though his 
habits have not enabled him to be 
the judge he thinks himself.” “We 
who spend our lives in trying to be 
soldiers, make but bad ones; how 
can sailors suddenly start into gene- 
rals?” To this period also belongs 
his scheme for arming the black 
population of slaves against the 
whites. It cannot be passed over 
without notice, without reprobation. 
The plan was bold—would perhaps 
have been expedient and effective as 
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an operation of war, but no casuistry 
could redeem it from the imputation 
of inhumanity, no sophistry prove it 
to be admissible into civilised and 
honourable warfare. “Give me,” he 
said, “two hundred thousand stand 
of arms, and land me in Virginia with 
only the officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers of three black regi- 
ments—that is to say, about one hun- 
dred persons, accustomed to drill 
black men. Let the ships with store 
of arms lay off while I strike into the 
woods with my drill men, my own 
regiment and proclamations exciting 
the blacks to rise for freedom ; for- 
bidding them, however, to commit 
excesses, under pain of being given 
up or hanged.” It was his calcula- 
tion that thus one million of men 
might have been collected—one hun- 
dred thousand at least before the 
American Government could be 
aware of the movement. This force 
was to have been organised in regi- 
ments and brigades, and then, “ when 
this mass shall be collected and 
armed, we shall roll down to the 
coast, and our large fleet can pass 
into the Delaware country, out of 
which we shall instantly chase the 
whole population.” This mass was 
to have gone on rolling and swelling, 
until it became an army of two hun- 
dred thousand men, with a reserve 
of one hundred thousand more. 
These in one month (!!!) were to be 
drilled and fully equipped, and were 
then to take part in combined oper- 
ations, which should bring the enemy 
to abject terms of submission. “ Had 
this plan been accepted, two things 
must have happened—we should have 
dictated peace, and abolished slavery 
in Americav.” This plan might have 
been successful, might have inflicted 
great injury on the enemy, but it 
would have been by means which 
would have made it the bloodiest 
episode in modern history. Sir 
Charles thought that a servile war, 
thus conducted, would have been 
marked only by common _ horrors. 
“ As to horrors, war is full of horrors. 
No large army ever did or can move 
without horrors! Accursed be they 
who make unjust war! But the | 


blacks could be held in more rigid 
discipline than our own troops, and 
there was no reason to think many 
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horrors would have been _perpe- 
trated.” Strange fallacy! It is well 
known—none knew better than 


himself—how difficult it is to repress 
illage, rapine, cruelty, among train- 
td ‘chiens used to obedience and 
fighting from duty, without passion 
or sense of wrong: and is it reason- 
able or possible to a that men, 
whose backs were still smarting with 
the lash, whose limbs were still numb- 
ed with the pressure of shackles, 
whose blood was boiling with rage, 
whose hearts were seething and burst- 
ing like volcanoes with hate and 
vengeance, could have been led to 
understand or respect the commonest 
laws of mercy and humanity? Ina 
mass of three hundred thousand men, 
acting under the same motives and 
the same feelings, governed only by 
one hundred superiors, and repressed 
by the presence of one regiment, how 
was the penalty of crime to be exact- 
ed? In such an army, horrors must 
have been perpetrated, atrocities com- 
mitted, which would have made the 
world stand aghast. The Govern- 
ment rejected the plan. "They did 
well. They still remembered the re- 
proach which the employment of 
Indians in former wars had left upon 
us, and shrank from the responsibility 
of an act which would have impressed 
an indelible stain on their age, and 
have drawn, perhaps, on their country 
one of those terrible retributions 
which ever follow national crime. 
The plan would have abolished sla- 
very in America! We would not 
have even such a foul blot on civilis- 
ation wiped out with such a bloody 
sponge. Yet when in the history of 
man was human error ever repressed 
or extinguished by violent agencies ? 
After this (to him) unsatisfactory 
campaign, the aspirings all turn to 
the old battle-ground, and he ex- 
changes into the old corps, the 5th. 
It is too late, however ; peace is made, 
and he is thrown on the retirement 
he had so longed for. He cannot 
wholly separate himself from the old 
vocation. The profession of arms is 
a destiny to the Napiers : soldiership 
is a second nature, and we find him 
soon afterwards entered as a student 
at the Military College, adding to his 
experiences science and knowledge. 
This epoch was prolific in military 
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thoughts, opinions, and principles— 
many sound, all striking and remark- 
able. But as most of these were 
afterwards tested by actual practice 
in the field, we shall defer noticin 
them, until we find them approv 
by trial and affirmed by success. 
They will be better recorded as the 
maxims of the warrior than as the 
theory of the student. 

In 1817 he passes his examination, 
takes a first certificate ; and as this 
gave a claim to a staff appointment, 
is finally, though after an interval of 
nearly two years, appointed an in- 
specting field-officer in the Ionian 
Islands, 

“ He was in full vigour of body and 
mind, for long training had tempered 
both ; but this opening was narrow 
and with a genius potent to place him 
at one bound on the pinnacle of fame, 
his destiny was to toil slowly up- 
wards against factious oppression.” 
This is one of the touches which throw 
a false light on the character. The 
potency of genius ever forces its op- 
portunity, and makes its own bound 
at fame. It has generally been the 
lot of able honest men to work up- 
wards toilfully and slowly towards 
their end; an over-estimate of power, 
here, as usual, leads to a discontent 
at results. The common fate of men 
and the common course, cannot be 
accepted as a destiny for the Na- 
piers. There must ever be some 
evil genius standing in their path, 
thwarting and baulking their fate. 

The opportunity now given was a 
fair one, and was well and manfully 
used. His office in itself at first 
offered little scope for energy, but 
the scenes around were exciting. 
The Greeks were to him a new people. 
their country a new study, and he 
looked on both with an eye to war. 
His keen sight at once perceived the 
symptoms of a national movement, 
and his spirit, ever yearning for an 
opening to distinction and command, 
saw in the coming struggle the pro- 
spect of its opportunity, and prepared 
for the contingency. In a tour he 
made through Greece, we find him 
marking the great scenes of the land 
as military, and fixing in his mind 
the base of possible operations, and 
the line of strategic movements. 
Sent on a mission to Ali Pasha, who 
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was then in rebellion against the 
Sultan, and whose cause was in- 
directly favoured by the English 
Government, he proposes raising 
troops in England, and organising 
them for co-operation with the 
Greeks, and strikes out an able plan 
for attack and defence. But the 
= required money, and the Pasha 
oved his piastres more even than 

wer and dominion, so that he was 
eft to his fate. Greek independence 
was not to be wrought by these 
means, It was Charles Napier’s 
destiny to rule Greeks, though not 
to lead them. In 1822, being then 
in his fortieth year, he is appoint- 
ed Military Resident at the island 
of Cephalonia. The Ionian Islands 
were at that time governed by Sir 
Thomas Maitland as High Oommis- 
sioner. He was a man whose ab- 
solutism gained him the name of 
King Tom, and though not possessed 
of a large mind or high intellect, had 
many qualities which fitted him well 
for the office. The prevalence in 
the Islands of strong and heated fac- 
tion, of desperate feuds, and the ex- 
istence of a strange feudalism, the 
relic of Venetian rule, which op- 
pressed the people and overawed the 
law, rendered a strong rule necessary. 
“ Wherefore Maitland created himself 
dictator, and his residents despots, 
but to sustain, not overrule law.” 
The circumstances no doubt justified 
this system. The Greek naturally 
recognises might as the only law; 
weakness is to him an opportunity : 
no innate love of order pr desire for 
justice would operate on his moral 
nature. Under astrong hand he would 
succumb, and allow his strong quali- 
ties to be led into the proper channels ; 
weakly governed, or left to himself, 
he will give them vent in indolence, 
lawlessness, and roguery. Despotism 
to him was a real good. In each of 
the islands was established a local 
constitution, composed of a regent 
and a municipality; over these were 
set, as representatives of the ruling 
nation, the Residents, with supreme 
and controlling authority. They 
were, in fact, little satraps—viceroys 
in responsibility, kings in power. 
Charles Napier became one of these. 
He enters on the command with his 
usual spirit. “My predecessor,” he 


says, “is going home half dead from 
the labour; but to me it is health, 
spirit,everything. I live for some use 
now.” Where was now the sighing 
for peace, the dream of repose? 
Action was the life of the man— 
power his aspiration. 

One little circumstance must be 
here mentioned, as giving in some 
measure a key to the future. Sir F, 
Adam, in offering him the govern- 
ment from Sir Thomas Maitland, 
confesses that “the impetuosity and 
violence of his character and politics 
made him fear mischief, and that it 


would cause disturbance.” The con- . 


stitutional impetuosity of the race 
had here again produced a miscon- 
ception, which no doubt afterwards 
led to suspicion and interference. 

We have often ourselves seen this 
excitable and enthusiastic tempera- 
ment provoke.an aggression and raise 
an opposition to individuals, which 
their actions and conduct did not 
justify. The state of his government 
offered a sphere large and active 
enough even to satisfy him. Long 
misrule and anarchy had quite upset 
the political and moral status of 
society. Want of roads and local dif- 
ficulties prevented inland traffic; 
feuds interrupted internal  inter- 
course ; feudalism had repressed the 
energies of the people; and _ the 
seignors, like the Roman nobles, 
had, by their usurious practices, in 
many cases reduced the peasantry to 
a state of dependence bordering on 
slavery—law had fallen into the hands 
of the powerfal. 

“Everything, indeed, sensate and 
insensate, required a vigorous inter- 
position of corrective power ; for social 
relations were at the lowest point 
compatible with any civilisation, and 
the topography opposed the greatest 
obstacles to amelioration.” 

“ Agriculture was almost lost as an 
art; inland traffic there was none; 
commerce languished, fisheries were 
neglected, and all the resources of 
the island were disregarded, though 
the people were intelligent and apt. 
With these abuses and disorders 
and natural difficulties, the new Re- 
sident immediately grappled.” To 
correct them required the strong 
hand, the strong will, and the just 
judgment. Despotism could alone 
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effect the reform of sugh multifarious 
evils, and though it might sometimes 
appear harsh or violent in execution, 
it must be judged by results rather 
than details. 

The remedies adopted all evinced 
a sound and enlightened conception 
of polity and government. 

“To remedy the feudal mischief, he 
proceeded to strengthen the courts of 
law, and restore the dignity of the judges. 
To dissipate the enmities of the valleys, 
and effect a general association, he re- 
solved to pierce the mountains with 
roads.” 

“For improvement of agriculture, he 
aided the labourer with loans, instructed 
him by a model farm, furnished easy ac- 
cess to markets, which he created, and 
in various ways incited the landholders’ 
sense of self-interest.” 

“To facilitate commerce, he con- 
structed quays and lighthouses, improved 
the harbour, and established fisheries.” 

“With sanitary objects he drained 
marshes, swept away old filthy quarters, 
and constructed wide streets.” 

“ For repression of crime he organized 
a vigilant police on a military plan; and 
with a benevolent design constructed a 
prison on the best models, after the 
principles of eminent philanthropists, 
modified by his own practical sagacity.” 

“ All these things he undertook, and 
pushed them forward with such a crea- 
tive faculty, with so much subtle appli- 
cation of stimulants and strength of con- 
trolment, that an astonishing success at- 
tended all his measures.” 

This was stupendous work, yet it 
daunted not the man who undertook 
it. All these things were carried 
forward ; the one man supervising, 
superintending, and directing the 
whole, overruling objections by his 
sagacity, overcoming obstacles by his 
energy. The first and most import- 
ant effort was the construction of a 
road across the Black Mountain, 
which should connect two fertile val- 
leys and two populations. This work 
was effected by summoning the pea- 
santry “to work without pay a corvée 
one day in the week for each man.” 
All classes, priests and nobles included, 
were to contribute in some way to this 
public good. Every man was either 
to work or pay. There was nothing 
in this tax, nor in the way in which 
it was levied, which does not ap- 
pear just and reasonable enough, 
considering the object in view. 
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This angheria, or hunger work, was 
unpopular — at the time, as all 
exacted labour will ever be, but the 
results pleased even the most discon- 
tented. By this means “one hun- 
dred and thirty-four miles of road 
were constructed over mountains high 
and rugged; on their course many 
bridges had been cast, some of cut 
stone ; milestones and guarding para- 
pets had been raised, and the whole 
cost of this stupendous operation was 
—the angheria being set aside—but 
£17,849.” Market-p soon arose, 
and were soon filled with people and 
commodities. Quays and lighthouses 
were in rapid progress. A colony of 
Maltese people, who in their own 
island had been used to make every 
inch of ground produce its blade, and 
every rood maintain its man, were 
introduced to illustrate a system of 
husbandry; previously the people 
had travelled miles to the town to 
procure vegetables, which the soil 
around their dwellings was quite cap- 
able of producing. And thus for nearly 
nine years the work of reform, inter- 
rupted now and then by absences, 
went on; and the end was, that when 
he left his government, order had 
been established, law enforced, the 
people were prosperous, the island 
was productive, and commerce had 
revived. ‘This was a work which 
might have sufficed as the sum of a 
life—of many lives. It was done by 
one man, in one epoch of an eventful 
career. 

To this catalogue his biographer 
adds many other good deeds, among 
others “the expansion of the currant- 
grape cultivation, by teaching the 
people how to support the earth with 
terraces along the mountain-sides.” 
This will be probably as lasting and 
important in its effects as any of his 
works. All those who have seen 
these beautiful islands, must know 
how the prosperity of the people de- 
pends much on this currant grape, 
and how delicate it is, and how 
easily the crop is injured. They will 
have also seen, by comparing the 
crops at Zante and Cephalonia with 
those at Patros, how much improved 
cultivation can effect even against 
the advantages of soil and climate. 

During this period Charles Napier’s 
mind dwelt constantly on the Greek 
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Revolution, seeking in it some open- 
ing for the development of his mili- 
tary talent. He corresponded fre- 
quently with the leaders, prepared 
plans of organisation and operations, 
and was even in negotiation for as- 
suming the chief command; but the 
conditions he proposed, and which 
were certainly dictated by a just pru- 
dence, were not agreed to. So the 
Greeks lost a leader, and Charles 
Napier was reserved for high service 
to his own country. 

We now come to the jars and dis- 
putes, the sh®dows which at last 
clouded this brilliant Cephalonian 
aie For many years the Resi- 
ent had been allowed by Sir Thomas 
Maitland, and afterwards by Sir F. 
Adam, to carry on his reforms after 
his own fashion. There had been 
petty hindrances and interferences, 
but none such as would arrest 
his great works. At last Sir F. 
Adam, actuated ostensibly by the 
weak policy of making the English 
rule popular, and by the fear of the 
revolution, which was then working 
in Greece, extending to the Islands, 
passed a bill which seemed to take 
away the pressure of despotism, and 
give to the populations the sem- 
blance of a more free and liberal 
government. This bill invested the 
regent and municipality with the 
control of the public works and other 
local affairs. This struck a blow at 
Charles Napier’s projects, and brought 
him to a stand-still. He was morti- 
fied, but as yet had suffered no per- 
sonal wrong. At length, in conse- 
quence of the ill-health of his wife, 
he departs for England, \“ taking 
leave of his great works as a father 
of his children, and a noble family 
they were both as to stature and 
propriety.” Of these works the roads 
were dearest to hismemory. “ Young 
George,” he says, “ may go some day 
and look at his uncle’s work; and 
many a poor mule’s soul will say a 
good word for me at the last day, 
when they remember the old road.” 

Soon after his departure, Sir I. 
Adam visits the island on the oc- 
casion of a slight disturbance, and 
then, whether misled by councillors, 
duped by intrigue, or influenced by 
jealousy at seeing how much one 
man had done, and how much he had 


left undone, attributes the tem 
disaffection to Vike oppression Te the 
late Resident, rather than to his own 
blunders ; listens to every trumpery 
charge, every factious voice; and at 
length represents to the Government 
that the people were on the point of 
insurrection from oppressions, and 
“that to reappoint Colonel Napier 
Resident of Cephalonia would, from 
his unpopularity, produce serious con- 
sequences.” 

Of sixty complaints which were 
made, nineteen only were worthy of 
investigation, and “ these were proved 
by public documents to be false, and 
so ridiculously flimsy as to be harm- 
less if true.”” The injustice was mani- 
fest, yet no redress was given, and 
Charles Napier was driven from 
public life. We have no doubt that 
his administration was pure and able. 
There might have been sometimes 
roughness or impetuosity in its exe- 
cution, but the results were those of 
a wise and beneficent rule. This 
conviction is impressed upon us by 
facts, and is not strengthened by Sir 
William’s abuse of Adam. The man 
was little-minded and unjust—leave 
him to his judgment! Where the case 
was so clear, why resort to that 
weakest of arguments, vituperation? 
Why apply to a good cause the 
agencies of a bad one—violence and 
anger? why throw dirt? why fling 
stones on a grave? especially as Sir 
William himself admits that a retri- 
butive justice was evident in the 
ends of the two men—that one “sur- 
rounded by contempt,” “ lived without 
notice, and his cessation of existence 
was entirely unmarked by the public ;” 
whilst the other was “drawn again 
into public life, and his glorious deeds 
have been stamped for posterity with 
the applause of admiring nations.” 
Why not be content with the judg- 
ment of a generation? Why not be 
content with the judgment of Provi- 
dence, which, b permitting to the 
men a further field for their endea- 
vour, has set them in their right 
places—the just in his fame, the un- 
just in his obscurity ? 

Altogether this period was an 
eventful one, full of interest, of de- 
velopment, and of action. It would 
in itself have made a meritorious 
life. The mind was all this time too 
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busy with public plans and projects 
for minor topics, and we have fewer 
glimpses of the private life, fewer 
sketches of men and manners, in the 
Ionian Islands, than we could have 
wished. One sketch of a dinner-party 
at Corfu strikes us so humorous, per- 
haps from our having witnessed a 
similar scene, that we are tempted to 
quote it. We can vouch for the 
truthfulness of the picture. 


“Tord Guilford dined with Sir Thomas, 
and entered the room at the head of 
twelve little men, professors in black, 
with powdered heads, bandy legs, cocked 
hats under their short arms, and snuff- 
boxes in hand. They louted low, fling- 
ing and scraping their little crooked legs 
about with great formality; then, wad- 
dling each to a chair, snuffed, coughed, 
hawked, blowed noses, all fiery red, 
gave loud umphs! stuffed their dirty 
coloured handkerchiefs into their pockets, 
and sat silent, though brimful of snuff 
and Greek, and hoping to be full of din- 
ner and claret. Ogling the door, they re- 
mained until grub was announced, and 
then such scraping, such bowing, such 
Greek, Italian, French, and German com- 
pliments! All the Greeks would speak 
Italian, the Italians English, the English 
French and Italian mixed, the French 
all the five languages together. 

“‘ Here Babel began again with the con- 
fusion of tongues, for the twelve waiters 
were of different nations, and each en- 
deavoured to speak every tongue but his 
own. Hence, when the little black 
men had tucked their napkins under 
their red chins, four-and-twenty languages 
opened with a row, and continued until 
the little blacks’ mouths were filled with 
hot bad pease-soup. Redder then grew 
their faces, as wishing to cool their muz- 
zles, but fearful to drink until invited; 
when it did come, all the island ducks 
seemed turned into a pool of water; 
that over, the roar of Babel for meat 
went on, until, finding words useless, 
signs were spontaneously adopted.” 


After this follow years of compa- 
rative obscurity—no, not obscurity ; 
such a man could not, would not be 
obscure. We find him, with a wife 
and two children—for he had mar- 
ried during one of his visits to Eng- 
land—sojourning at different places 
in England and France ; and then we 
see him bowed down under the bit- 
terest of earthly bereavements, the 
loss of wife. The strong rugged na- 
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ture, which would not yield to peril, 
or difficulty, or opposition, bends 
now. Softened and chastened by 
affliction, we hear him confess, “ At 
all times, however, I loved those 
who loved what I loved, and was con- 
scious that I hated my enemies till 
the cup was fullenough. My hate has 
always been against villany, whether 
practised on myself or others. To be 
sure, I was no niggard of it, but most 
surely it is now softened down.” The 
strong man, with God’s hand upon 
him, is at all times a solemn, sacred 
sight. The remaining years of this 
period of inaction-are marked with 
plans, projects, and disappointed 
hopes. He aims at an Australian 
government—is in every way pre- 
pared for it, when, finding agreement 
with his conditions impossible, he re- 
signs his pretensions. We trace him 
onwards—now in leisure, now throw- 
ing forth pamphlets, now on the 
hustings, haranguing, declaiming, 
professing Radicalism. Charles Na- 
pier, the Cephalonian Resident, a 
governor, a Radical! beating O’Con- 
nell with his own weapons of sar- 
casm, until at last, by a tardy recog- 
nition of his services, he is made a 
K. 0. B., and having become by length 
of service a major-general, is appoint- 
ed to the command of the northern 
district. 

The man is now in his 58th year, 
the time when most lives decline to- 
wards inaction, when most men are 
looking towards the well-cushioned 
chair and;the fireside as their fature 
resting-places. He is still aspiring, 
still inspired with the hope that his 
day is coming. He has nearly reach- 
ed the span of human life, and yet is 
only on the threshold of achieve- 
ment. What he has done is nought 
to what he will do. We have followed 
him onwards through all the epochs 
and periods, and have found ever the 
same will, the same earnestness, the 
same probity which ever disclaimed 
all gain save the labourer’s hire; the 
same strange foresight and prepara- 
tion for forthcoming events; the 
same impetuosity and vehemence of 
temperament which stamped his cha- 
racter with the authorities—unjustly 
nag. ee impracticable; and we 

nd what we were scarcely prepared 
for, a rich, racy “ Rabelais” humour 
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bursting forth at all times and sea- it was our work to amuse ourself by 
sons, fresh, sparkling, and exuberant. sketching the full-length portrait of 
There have been greater lives, but an officer whose size and stature had 
few more original, more interesting excited our admiration; and as the 


or picturesque in their detail and 
dramatic action. 

We must stop here; our limits are 
reached. 

We remember that in our youth 





only means of expressing our idea of 
his proportions, used to draw him in 
two parts, on two sheets of paper: 
so must we do with Charles Napier 
—we must draw him in two parts. 
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We think that Lord Palmerston 
has exercised a sound discretion in 
postponing, until next session of 

arliament, all discussion upon the 
subject of representative reform ; 
and we are satisfied that the course 
which he has taken will meet with the 
e approbation of the country. 

t is of no use now to debate the 
question whether or not any changes 
in our representative system and ad- 
justment were really necessary. Pro- 
bably it would be difficult to find a 
single man of mature and indepen- 
dent judgment, who would not, if 
peat to express his unbiassed 
opinion, take exception to some part 
of the existing arrangements, or 
suggest a possible improvement. 
That, however, is not to be taken as 
a proof of dissatisfaction, since no 
system either of government or of 
jurisprudence, can be made so per- 
fect as to defy criticism. And, as 
regards this matter of reform, it is a 
significant fact that we can hardly 
find two critics, or rather two classes 
of critics, who agree in their conclu- 
sions. Some are for giving more 
power to the counties—some for in- 
creasing the influence of the boroughs. 
Some think that the franchise should 
be materially lowered, as regards 
property qualification; others are in 
favour of extending it by the admis- 
sion of educated persons, indepen- 
dent altogether of rey And as 
to minor details there are countless 
varieties of opinion. These, we be- 
lieve, never would have been mooted, 
or perhaps even thought of, but for 
the unhappy restlessness of Lord 


John Russell, whose whole life shows 
that he has failed to comprehend the 
real duties and momentous respon- 
sibilities which are required from 
every man who takes a leading part 
in the conduct of public affairs. We 
do not say this out of pique, resent- 
ment, or party prejudice, still less 
from an unworthy wish to bear hard 
upon a man who has lost, in a great 
measure, his hold ‘on public confi- 
dence. We say it now, as we have 
often said it before, because we be- 
lieve it to be the truth; and so far 
are we from being singular in that 
opinion, that his former political 
friends, associates, and adherents, 
have, for a long time past, adopted 
and expressed precisely the same 
view of his character. In him we 
recognise, not the minister conscien- 
tiously and devotedly labouring for his 
country’s good, but the party-leader 
who regards everything else as subor- 
dinate to the ascendancy of the faction 
of which he is the chief. To insure 
the establishment and continuance of 
Whig rule over a country which has 
been gradually emancipating itself 
from party traditions, has throughout 
life been the leading object of the 
noble lord, and for that object 
almost all his notable measures have 
been framed. He is far less a patriot 
than a Whig; and those of his own 
persuasion do not now scruple to 
aver that he has always been less a 
Whig than a Russelite. Be that as 
it may—for we have no desire to 
enter into a general examination of 
his career—it is very obvious, and 
indeed almost universally admitted, 
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that the question of representative 
reform would not have n enter- 
tained, probably for many years to 
come, but for the disposition mani- 
fested by the noble lord when Prime 
Minister, but by no means firmly 
seated, to strengthen his position by 
a new concession to the democracy. 
The scheme he then proposed was in 
some respects so crude, and in others 
so glaringly objectionable, that it 
met with almost universal condem- 
nation; and from that time his sub- 
sequent rapid declension, unparal- 
leled in the history of statesmen, 
may be dated. Still, the subject of 
further representative reform in the 
abstract, having thus been promi- 
nently forced upon the nation, its 
discussion has become inevitable ; 
and having freely admitted so much, 
we must of course prepare ourselves 
to listen with temper, tolerance, and 
candour, to such proposals for repre- 
sentative amendment as the Minis- 
try, who are to take the initiative, 
may think proper to submit to the 
country. At present we are entirely 
in the dark as to the views of Lord 
Palmerston and his colleagues; in- 
deed, we apprehend that, as yet, 
their own ideas upon the subject are 
extremely hazy and undefined. It can 
hardly be otherwise. There is now 
no pressure from without—no clam- 
our for change in any particular direc- 
tion. The bulk of the people are now 
thoroughly convinced, that, alter the 
representation as you will, bread will 
not be any cheaper, or wages higher, 
or taxation less than under the work- 
ing of the present system. Their 
interest in politics is, as it ought to 
be, strictly practical. Good govern- 
ment, impartial laws, freedom to in- 
dustry, and equitable taxation, are all 
that they require; and, provided 
these things are secured to them, 
they care not how or by whom the 
members of Parliament are elected. 
Nor are they singular in that; for 
under ordinary circumstances, it is 
very difficult to persuade the great 
mass of the registered voters to exer- 
cise their undoubted privilege. At 
the general election of 1852, there 
voted in London only 7500 out of a 
constituency of 20,000—at Lambeth, 
8000 out of 18,000—at Manchester, 
9000 out of 13,000—at Edinburgh, 
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3500 out of 6900—and at Glasgow, 
5000 out of 16,500. This shows that 
the mere possession of the franchise 
is not very greatly valued by those 
who have it: in fact, politi ita- 
tion is now, and has been for a long 
time, at a heavy discount, There- 
fore, since it seems to be determined 
on all hands that repairs shall be 
made, the present is a very fit period 
for a survey, with the view of ascer- 
taining what are the principal elec- 
toral faults or deficiencies which re- 
quired to be remedied or supplied. 

Some journals, we observe, in an- 
ticipation of the coming measure, 
though in utter ignorance of its 
nature, are already deep in details, 
enforcing their peculiar views regard- 
ing extension or lowering of the 
franchise, and pointing out the ad- 
vantages which, they think, would 
accrue from a different distribution 
of the electorate. No doubt these 
things must be considered in due 
season ; but we apprehend that there 
are thatters of infinitely greater im- 
portance, which ought, to corey the 
attention both of Ministers and pub- 
lic writers before descending to de- 
tail—questions of principle, and of im- 
perial policy, which ought to receive 
their solution now, as it is extremely 
improbable that so favourable an op- 
portunity may again occur. Of these 
the first and foremost is the question, 
Ought not our colonies, or at all 
events some of them, to be represent- 
ed in the British Parliament ? 

Upon this subject we shall take 
leave, in the present paper, to make 
a few remarks, which, it may be, we 
shall supplement hereafter; and as 
the question is one which cannot, or, 
at all events, should not be regarded 
as mixed up with the interests of 
party, we solicit a patient hearing 
alike from political friend and op- 
ponent. Our views have not been 
rashly formed. They are the result 
of a long and careful consideration 
of the position in which Great Bri- 
tain, the mother country, now stands 
with d to her colonies; and 
they are fortified by the testimony 
of men of eminence and discretion, 
who are well acquainted with the 
state of the colonies and the feelings 
of the people, and who, so far from 
being actuated by any revolutionary 
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motive, are most anxious to substi- 
tute a solid tie of union for the 
fragile cords which are already 
strained to the uttermost. Very 
fortunately, while approaching this 
topic, we have been furnished with 
an admirable text-book, in the shape 
of an address on the condition and 
prospects of British North America, 
lately delivered at Glasgow by the 
Hon. Justice Haliburton, a gentle- 
man whose literary accomplishments 
and practical sagacity are too well 
known to require the language of 
encomium; and we shall accordingly 
use it, as we are sure the writer 
would wish it to be used, for the pur- 
pose of calling the public attention 
to the extremely unsatisfactory state 
of our relations with Canada, and 
the other portions of British Ame- 
rica — colonies, the importance of 
which it is hardly possible to over- 
estimate, even if we take them in 
their present state, without allowing 
anything for their future improve- 
ment and expansion. 

Among the many social pheno- 
mena which challenge attention, and 
indeed force themselves upon the 
notice of the philosophic inquirer, 
is the prodigious amount of the 
emigration from the United King- 
dom during the last forty years. 
The average during the fifteen years 
between 1816 and 1830 was 24,582 ; 
for the next fifteen years, ending 
with 1845, the average was 78,099 ; 
and for the eight years ending with 
1854, the average was 305,600. In 
the last year of that series, the total 
number of emigrants was 323,429, 
divided thus: Of English there were 
90,966; of Scots, 25,872; of Irish, 
150,209 ; of foreigners, 37,704; and 
18,678 not distinguished. In all, the 
number of persons that emigrated 
from the United Kingdom between 
1815 and 1855 was 4,293,765; of 
whom 1,132,963 proceeded to the 
North American colonies ; 2,591,945 
to the United States; 507,783 to 
Australia and New Zealand; and 
61,074 to other places. Of the whole 
number a very large proportion in- 
deed must be attributed to Ireland, 
from which country the emigration, 
especially in and after the year 1847, 
was enormous; but the fact that, in 
1854, upwards of 116,000 persons 
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emigrated from England and Scot- 
land is certainly startling. That 
year was a remarkably prosperous 
one, the declared value of British 
produce and manufactures exported 
being £97,184,726; so that distress 
or straitened circumstances amon 
the working classes cannot be alleged 
as causes of voluntary expatriation. 
Further, it would appear that this 
emigration has not in any way tended 
to the decrease of pauperism, but 
very much the reverse, as is evident 
from the fact, that the sums levied 
in Scotland for relief of the poor in the 
year 1847-8, when the new system 
was in full operation, amounted to 
£533,073 ; and in the year 1854-5 
they had increased to £614,423. 

We must therefore conclude, and 
indeed it accords with our own person- 
al knowledge, that the bulk of 
the emigrants from England and 
Scotland, so far from belonging to 
the unproductive or burdensome 
class, is composed of the active, 
energetic, and industrious, who, in 
despair of finding proper scope for 
their abilities at home, or of <a 
their social position, have determi 
to seek fortune, or, at all events, in- 
dependence abroad. Each year takes 
away from Scotland many of her 
hardiest and most intelligent sons— 
men of sufficient education to work 
their way anywhere; prudent, self- 
denying, and ‘gifted with indomitable 
perseverance. These men, chiefly 
reared in the agricultural and pasto- 
ral districts, almost universally set 
their faces towards Canada; and 
there can be no doubt that, for them- 
selves, the change has been most 
happy. In this country they could 
hardly expect to rise above the level 
of shepherds or ploughmen—in the 
North American colonies they may 
in time become proprietors of the 
soil, and lay the foundations of future 
prosperity and advancement for their 
children. The Australian colonies 
and New Zealand attract a different 
class of emigrants. They absorb many 
of the younger sons of the gentry, who 
despair of obtaining adequate em- 
ployment at home, owing to the 
great competition and the over- 
crowded state of the learned profes- 
sions. Most of these young men 
are possessed of a moderate capital, 
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which they employ in the -purchase 
of stock, hoping to attain wealth: by 
the multiplication of their herds and 
flocks, a less toilsome process than 
that pursued by the Canadian settlers, 
but also less certain in its results. 
As regards the emigrants from raral 
Lowland districts, the proprietors 
would have been most happy if they 
could have persuaded them to remain 
at home, but the desire for independ- 
ence was a motive so powerful as 
to overcome all other considerations. 
Highland emigration presents some- 
what different features, because in 
many cases it has not been voluntary. 
The Celtic character is peculiar. 
Although possessed of some excel- 
lent qualities, the Highlanders are 
generally averse to manual labour, 
and they are obstinate and impro- 
vident. Most tenacious of their old 
habits and customs, they are for the 
most part unwilling to submit to 
change, or to adapt themselves to 
altered circumstances. It is all very 
well to talk of the emule sae, Sy 

licy of supplanting men by sheep 
po cattle; but that would not have 
been done had the Highlanders 
shown themselves capable of exer- 
tion, or ready to adopt improvements, 
Far be it from us to justify the man- 
ner in which some of the clearances 
were made; but no man who knows 
the country, and is familiar with the 
habits of the people, can doubt that, 
without emigration, the progress of 
improvement must have been stapes, 
and many of the larger Highland 
estates remained unproductive and 
of little value to their owners. 
sides, this emigration must be regard- 
ed as a positive advantage to the 
people themselves. § Transplanted 
from his native glen, and placed in 
the midst of a population trained to 
active industry, the Highlander is 
sure to thrive. Example is at all 
times a much more powerful nt 
than precept; and in his new sphere 
the emulation of the Celt is roused, 
his conceit and prejudices gradually 
diminish ; he sees visibly before him 
the grand results which accrye from 
well-directed labour and energy, he 
sets himself diligently to work, modi- 
fies or discards his hereditary ideas, 
and instead of consuming his life in 
passive indolence, becomes a useful, 
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and not unfrequently a prosperous 
member of society. Let Thess sob 
have hitherto lavished so much sym- 
athy upon the expatriated High- 
anders, compare the condition of 
the settlers in Canada with that of 
the population remaining in some of 
the more crowded western districts 
of Scotland and the isles, and we are 
sure that they will abandon their 
romantic theories as untenable, and, 
so far as the well-being and improve- 
ment of the people are concerned, of 
a —- patriotic tendency. 

e shall not now pause to inquire 
whether our home Government might 
not exert itself more actively than 
heretofore in forwarding and en 
couraging emigration to our nearer 
and most valuable colonies, so as to 
direct the stream of surplus popula- 
tion into a channel leading to our 
own possessions. It will be seen 
from the foregoing statistics that the 
emigration to the United States, dur- 
ing the last forty years, has been more 
than twice as large as the emigration 
to the North American colonies; a 
fact which may hereafter lead to 
important and even serious results. 
Nor shall we discuss the point, hardly 
less interesting, whether it may not 
be possible, in regard to emigration, 
to make such arrangements. as might 
tend, in the course of time, materially 
to lighten the burden of the poor- 
rates, which in many districts, espe 
cially the remoter ones, threaten to 
become too heavy for productive in- 
dustry. These are matters infinitely 
more important than five-sixths of the 


Be- questions which occupy the atten- 


— of the — ee _ 
ey are lected or postponed, 
cause they do not promise immediate 
ible results, and are, moreover, 
ess for the purposes of mere party 
manceuvre. Let us hope that a bet- 
ter _ tng ~ when en 
may without pandering to 
faction, sedulously to apply tne 
selves to the consideration of the 
great social problems which yet. re- 
main unsolved, and to legislate more 
comprehensively and providently than 
heretofore, remembering that their 
conduct now does not simply affect 
existing wants, but must exercise a 


inf 
8 
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It is not our purpose to compile, 
from the many existing works and 
records, a statistical account oi the 
extent, rise, and progress of the North 
American colonies, although we are 
convinced that, regarding them, very 
great ignorance, er at least miscon- 
ception, prevails. Public attention 
has undoubtedly been directed much 
more to the United States than to 
apy other portion of America—indeed 
that may be inferred from the cir- 
cumstance that we give the exclusive 
title of Americans to those who serve 
under the banner of the stripes and 
stars. Every political movement in 
the States—every social question 
which in turn acquires prominence 
among them—is by us with 
interest, and made a topic of discus- 
sion. But of Canada, New Bruns- 
wick, Cape Breton, and Nova Scotia, 
we hear comparatively little. And 
yet the British territory in North 
America contains four millions of 
square miles, being in extent 
than Europe, and also than the terri- 
torial possessions of the United States. 
Extent, however, does not necessarily 
imply a corresponding amount of 

, OF power; and 
therefore any speculations based 
solely upon such data must prove 
fallacious. We must look mainly to 
the state of the settled and cultivated 
portions of the country, in order to 
form anything like a just estimate of 
its importance; and we hesitate not 


to say that the recent growth of these 


colonies presents a 8 le almost 
without parallel in the history of the 
civilised world. We shall, for the 


“ Canada,” says Judge Haliburton, 
“is a country so vast that it is diffi- 
eult to convey an adequate idea of 
its size ; so fertile, that nothing short 
of official returns will exonerate a 
description of it from the charge of 


ee 80 prosperous, as not 
merely to rival, but surpass all other 
countries on the face of the earth; so 
healthy in ee 80 a 
scenery, so abundantly supp 

magnificent lakes and rivers; so full 
of commercial resourees, and so rich 


in minerals, that I am overpowered 
with the magnitude of the task I have 
imposed upon myself in attempting 
to convey even a faint idea of it. As 
regards its extent, omitting the terri- 
tories contiguous to it and under Brit- . 
ish sway, and limiting myself to 
Canada proper, it is 1600 miles long, 
with an avi breadth of 230 miles, 
being one-third larger than France and 
Prussia, and nearly three times as 
large as Great Britain and Ireland. 
It contains a area of 350,000 square 
miles, or 240 millions of acres. ell, 
indeed, might the Count Joubert ex- 
claim, with bitter regret, whilst sur- 
veying the magnificent display of 
agricultaral and mineral products of 
Canada, which obtained the Grand 
Medal of Honour at the Paris Exhi- 
bition, ‘now can we form an estimate 
Sate oy Sete so 8 
pgla: the culpab ect of 
the sevens of Louis xv? 
From recent authorities we find 
that the increase of the population 
has been most remarkable. Thus, in 
1825 the number of inhabitants of 
Upper Canada was only 158,027, 
which is not more than the present 
ulation of the Scottish county of 
erth, and considerably less than that 
of Cumberland. In 1852, the num- 
ber had risen to 952,004. The valu- 
ation of cultivated land for the pur- 
pose of local assessment was, in cur- 
rency, L1,854,965 in 1830, and no 
less than 16,398,630 in 1845. This, 
however, was considered to be 
under the real value, for we find, by 
the official government returns, that 
= assessable value in 1853 was 
9,627,392—an increase seemingly 
incredible, and yet vouched for by the 
best authority. The growth of the 
towns is equally remarkable. Toronto 
in 1826 had only 1677 inhabitants ; 
in 1854 it numbered 40,000. Hamil- 
ton, within ten years from 1844 to 
1854, quadrupled its population. But 
Pe be endless to cite Bean 
appeal to returns as to the grow- 
ing power of Canada. It is hardly 
possible to assign any boundaries to 
its improvement and capability ; 
and when we co ban be 
population to square mile is 
in the United Kingdom, and only jive 


in the Canadian inces, it is evi- 


dent that emigration, so far from de 
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creasing, must continue at an aug- 
mented ratio. 

Here then is a country belonging 
to ourselves, and peopled for the most 
part by ourselves—within easy reach 
of our ports—with a splendid climate, 
a magnificent soil, immense natural 
productions, unequalled means of 
water-carriage, and so situated that 
it may become the highway for the 
commerce of the world. Accordi 
toa high American authority, quo 
by Judge Haliburton, the most direct 
route to the Pacific lies through the 
British colonies. It is worth while 
transcribing the language of this wit- 
ness to the importance of our - 
sions: “The route through British 
America is in some respects even pre- 
ferable to that through our own ter- 
ritory. By the former, the distance 
from Europe to Asia is some thousand 
miles shorter than by the -latter. 
Passing close to Lake Superior, tra- 
versing the water-shed which divides 
the streams flowing towards the 
Arctic Sea from those which have their 
exit southward, and crossing the 
Rocky Mountains at an_ elevation 
some 3000 feet less than at the South 
Pass, the road could here be ee 
ed with comparative cheapness, 
would open up a region aboundi 
in valuable timber and other nat 
products, and admirably suited to 
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in wealth as to become important 
customers for all kinds of British ma- 
nufactares; or as containing within 
themselves the best, easiest, and 
most. practicable route for the pur- 
ee of commerce between the At- 

tic and the Pacific oceans—their 
im ce to us, in a national 
nt of view, can hardly be over- 
estimated. ; 

Of late years, certain politicians, 
whose notions are more remarkable 
for recklessness and audacity than 
for prudénce, have hazarded the as- 
sertion that the permanent prosperity 
of Britain is in no way bound up with 
the maintenance of her colonial em- 
pire. They point to the United States 
as a notable instance of the advan- 
tages to be derived from a severance 
of the common allegiance, and they 
aver that our present commercial 
relations with the States are more 
than an equivalent for adversé con- 
sequences arising out of the great 
dismemberment. In reality, how- 
ever, the example is too recent to be 
of any weight in support of a maxim 
to which common sense seems directly 
opposed ; nor can it even be taken as 


a alleged 
law or principle, that colonies, at a 
certain stage of their progress, must 
necessarily, without provocation or 
withdraw themselves from 


j 


the growth of grain and to graz-ethe superintendence of the mother 


ing. Having its Atlantic sea- 
port at Halifax, and its Pacific 
depot near Vancouver’s Island, it 
would inevitably draw to it the com- 
merce of Europe, Asia, and the 
United States. Thus, British America, 
from a mere colonial dependency, 
would assume a controlling rank in 
the world. To her other nations 
would be tributary, ahd in vain 
would the United tes attempt to 
be her rival ; for we never could dis- 
pute with her the possession of the 
Asiastic commerce, or the power 
which that commerce confers.” So 
that, whether we the Canadas 
and the other North American co- 
lonies simply in the light of terri- 
tories available for immediate occu- 
pation and, tillage to those of our 
countrymen who wisely prefer emi- 
gration to straitened circumstances 
and unremunerative labour at home ; 
or as countries so rapidly increasing 


country, and proclaim entire i 
dence. On the contrary, we 
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own. We may see, from many fre- 
quent examples in the United States, 
how soon the ties of nationality, once 
severed, are forgotten ; and the tran- 
sition is all the more easy when the 
emigrant passes into a country usin 
Somene speech as that of the lan 
in which he was born. But colonies 
have a much greater and higher 
fanction to perform than that of 
merely receiving a surplus popula- 
‘tion. They ought to.be the bulwarks 
and support of the mother country, 
making common cause with her in 
her perplexities and struggles, sup- 
porting her policy, promulgating her 
faith, and holding by her honourable 
traditions. Colonies which have been 
acquired by conquest or cession from 
other nations, in which the bulk of 
the inhabitants are not of British 
stock—as, for example, the Cape of 
Good Hope, or the territories of the 
Kast India Company—stand in a ver 
different position from those whic 
have been founded and peopled di- 
rectly from the British Isles. In the 
one case allegiance is in a great de- 
_ gree the result of coercion; in the 
other it is natural and hereditary. 
In dealing with. aliens, subjected in 
this manner to our sway, it is always 
necessary to provide against the con- 
tingency of rebellion—not so in the 
case of those who. are members of 
our own family. 
usage, or studied and disgraceful 
neglect, will they be tempted to 
throw off their old allegiance; nor 
will that ever, under any circum- 
stances of provocation, be attempted 
without deep regret, and unfeigoed 
sorrow for the infatuation of the 
mother who has forced them to s0 
repugnant a ccurse. But in order to 
preserve entire this most enviable 
connection, the mother-country must 
keep a vigilant eye upon the rapid 
growth of the child, and treat it as 
becomes its augmenting intelligence 
and power. As, in private life, 
mothers are very apt to forget the 
influence and privileges of years, and 
to comport themselves towards their 
offspring, even when arrived at matu- 
rity, as if they were still in their non- 
age; so may states be too slow in 
acknowledging the altered position 
of their colonies, and. also show them- 
selves too exacting and dictatorial in 
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their mode of management. There- 
fore it seems to us that it is the 
duty, as well as the interest of the 
mother-country, to take especial care 
that, through the negligence or inat- 
tention of our Government, or their 
blind adherence to former usage, no 
cause of real complaint, such as may 
breed dissatisfaction, shall be given 
to our North American colonies ; but 
that, on the contrary, all their repre- 
sentations, whether emanating from 
the local legislature or from private 
men of influence, authority, and ex- 
perience, shall receive minute and 
eareful attention, and be dealt with 
in a candid, liberal, and enlightened 
spirit. 

Now, then, let us inquire what 
are’ the special grievances of which 
Canada and the other British Ameri- 
can colonies have cause to complain. 
We urge this subject upon the atten- 
tion of the public the more anxiously 
because there is no organized agita- 
tion, no claim of rights preferred on 
the part of the colonists. So far 
back as the year 1838, after the sup- 
pression of the disturbances, the Le- 
gislative Assembly of Upper Canada 
presented to the Governor a report 
embodying the wants and wishes of 
the loyal portion of the population. 
That report, says Alison, recom- 
mended that all the British provinces 


Only through hardgin North America should be incor- 


porated in a legisiative union, which 
would put them on a level with the 
most powerful nations, but that the 
local concerns should still be left as 
heretofore to the provincial parlia- 
ments; that the Queen should incor- 
porate in her royal title the distinct 
claim of sovereignty over this portion 
of her dominions, and that the gover- 
nor should be a nobleman of high 
rank, and bear the title of Viceroy; 
that Montreal should be incorporated 
with the upper province, as the pre- 
sent division left them without an 
independent outlet to the ocean; 
that representatives from the colonies 
of North America should have seats 
in the House of Commons, in the pro- 
portion of two for each of the two 
Canadas, Nova Scotia, and New 
Brunswick respectively, and one each 
from Newfoundland and Cape Breton 
—in all, ten from the whole provinces 
of North America. And the report 
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concluded with an expression of 
satisfaction at the proof which recent 
events afforded, of the ardent desire 
of the Canadians of British origin to 
continue subject to the British crown. 
It also stated without reserve the 
general opinion that the colonial de- 
partment in England was inefficient, 
“owing to the frequent changes of 
the head of that department, and the 
incoherency of systems which such 
changes involve.” 

It may very well be questioned 
whether, if a similar document were 
now to emanate from the Canadian 
Legislature, their requirements as to 
representation in the British House 
of Commons would be so extremely 
moderate as in 1838, so extraordinary 
since then has been the increment 
of the North American colonies both 
in wealth and population. Bat the 
main thing to be considered is the 
principle. We may here remark that 
the idea of colonial representation is 
not a new one. During the discus- 
sions on the Reform Bill in 1831, a 
motion was brought forward by the 
late Joseph Hume, to the effect that 
members should be given to the 
colonies; but party excitement was 
then too high to admit of the rational 
consideration of such a subject, and 
the motion was at once negatived. 
Now, however, there is no such 
obstacle in the way; and the ques- 
tion can be, and should be discussed, 
without the remotest reference to 
party interests or feelings. 

The demands on the part of the 
Canadians are not speculative or em- 
pirical—they arise from a deliberate 
impression that by such means only 
can the colonies be preserved in per- 
manent dependence upon the British 
crown. Their loyalty is beyond ail 
question; in fact, there is nothing 
that they dread so much as a sever- 
ance of the present tie. But they 
see clearly enough that the system 
of government now pursued is in- 
compatible with their welfare, dig- 
nity, and position, and must, sooner 
or later, if stupidly persevered in, 
lead to that consummation which 
they most earnestly deplore; and 
therefore it becomes us to listen with 
respect and attention to the state- 
ments of such a man as Mr. Justice 
Haliburton, who is neither a dema- 
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gogue, an agitator, or an alarmist, 
but a highly intelligent and accom- 
plished gentleman, who is thoroughly 
cognisant of the feelings of his 
countrymen, and whose most ardent 
wish is that the union between 
Britain and her colonies should be 
made so close as to prevent the 
possibility of a disruption. He 
says :— 

“T come to warn you, in sorrow and 
not in anger—seriously but amicably, 
that if there be not a change in the 
colonial policy of this empire, the dis- 
tant extremities will inevitably fall off 
from the body politic, from their own 
unwieldy bulk and ponderosity. 

“Previous to the American Revolu- 
tion, Dr. Franklin visited this country, 
and warned the Government that unless 
its policy was more judicious and more 
conciliatory, it would lose the old colo- 
nies. His advice was unheeded, and 
his prophecy was fulfilled. I donot pre- 
tend to compare myself with him; I 
have,neither his talents nor his know- 
ledge. But I know as much of the feel- 
ing of my countrymen as he did, and 
without any disparagement to him, I 
am infinitely more attached to - this 
country than he ever was. For all my 
predilections are monarchical, and not 
republican. In like manner I now warn 
you, that there are other. subjects more 
important than the bombardment of 
Canton, the fall of Herat, or the esta- 

ishment of the Danubian boundary ; 

nd first and foremost among them is 
the retention of British America.” 

Mr. Haliburton then proceeds to 
grapple with details; and in the 
first place, he exposes the fallacy of 
the statement constantly made by 
the advocates of the present system, 
who say to the remonstrating colo- 
nists, “ You have a responsible gov- 
ernment; you manage your own 
affairs—what do you complain of?” 
His explanation upon this point is 
deserving of the most minute and 
serious attention. 


“T will answer this question, and I 
am happy to do so here, among prac- 
tical, reflecting, thinking men; among 
men that will understand me when I 
do speak, and who, I am certain, will 
agree with me when they hear me. 
First, I say we don’t complain; and 
secondly; we not only don’t govern our 
own affairs, but have no voice in their 

ment, and are not even consult- 
ed about them. I say we don’t com- 
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plain, and for two short reasons: Ist, 
We have nobody to complain to; and, 
2d, If we had, we have no means of 
making ourself heard. We have been 
told with much superciliousness by a 
noble lord who had the happy knack 
of embroiling himself with every colony 
in turn, that when we are ripe for inde- 
pendence, and desire it, no objection 
will be made to it! ‘We are obliged to 
him for his permission, but assure him 
that his consent is not required. He can- 
not accelerate it, or his insolence would 
long ago have accomplished it; he can- 
not retard it, for no one values his 
opinion. Neither do we govern our own 
affairs. We manage our local matters, 
and there our power ends, as I shall 
show you. But if we don’t complain, I 
will tell you what we say. We say that 
your Eastern and Western provinces, to- 
gether with your other foreign posses- 
sions, contain a population of one hun- 
dred millions of colonists, and that they 
are all unrepresented; that they are all 
so distinct and disjointed that England in 
her hour of need, as lately in the Crimea, 
could draw no assistance in men. or 
money from them, though they were 
able and willing to have contributed 
both; and that when this is the case, 
there is something wrong in the orga- 
nisation of the empire. We say that, 
in North America, there are five colo- 
nies, covering @ space larger than all 
Burope, wnconnected' among’. them- 
selves, and unconnected with England: 
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honourable men), yet who has no prac- 
tical knowledge of us.” 


_Before proceeding farther, let us 
advert to one or two of the points 
most prominently set forward in the 
foregoing passage, which may serve to 
illustrate the extreme inadequacy of 
the existing arrangements for the 
government of these colonies. 

First of all we encounter the an- 
noying and disgraceful fact that no 
attempt has been made to establish a 
federal bond of union, so as to admit 
of consolidation or reciprocity of inter- 
ests between the separate colonies of 
British North America. Each of them 
has its own legislature—that is, each 
is intrusted with the management of 
its local affairs, in a certain restricted 
sense ; but there is no general as- 
sembly of representatives from all 
the states to deliberate upon matters 
of common interest. The policy of 
Great Britain, if she really intends to 
retain possession of the American 
colonies—the value of which, as we 
have already said, it appears impos 
sible to exaggerate—clearly is to form 
these colonies into one powerfal, 
united, and adhesive state, owing 
allegiance to the British crown, but 
otherwise perfectly independent. For 
it is quite obvious that in no other 


with five separate jurisdictions, fivep way can we have perfect security for 


separate tariffs, five different currencies, 
and five different codes of laws, with 
no common bond of union, and no com- 
mon interest; with no power to pre- 
vent the aggression of strangers, or of one 
on the other; no voice in the regula- 
tion of their trade, their intercourse 
with each other, with foreign powers, 
or with England. That they are often 
involved in war without their consent, 
and that peace is concluded without 
their concurrence in the treaties ;—in 
short, that their very existence is ignor- 
ed, or if they are named, it is only in 
the advertisements of Jews for old 
clothes for the provinces, or in the de- 
bates in Parliament about converting 
them into cesspools for the reception of 
the pollution of the crime and villany of 
the mother-country. We say that we 
are consigned to the control of an office 
in Downing Street, in which there is 
searcely a man who ever saw a colony, 
and who has, however clever he may be, 
and however well disposed (and we 
make no personal remarks—they are all 


the coming time against aggression 
from the United States of America, 
whose Government is well aware not 
only of the growing importance of 
our colonies, but of their absolute 
weakness owing to the want of 
union. It is quite true that in 1838 
the Government of the United States 
disclaimed, in the strongest terms, 
participation in the deeds of the 
American sympathisers who crossed 
the boundary with the view of excit- 
ing and supporting insurrection in 
Canada; and we do not in any 
degree question the sincerity of that 
disclaimer. We are ever willing to be- 
lieve that they then regarded the possi- 
bility of the annexation of the Cana- 
das to the United States as detrimen- 
tal to their own real interests. For 
in 1838 the British colonies were 
not in such a state as to excite the 
cupidity of their neighbours, or to 
render it probable that their annexa- 
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tion would add to the wealth and 
power of the union. In Lord Dar- 
ham’s report of that year the follow- 
ing remarkable passage occurs :— 


“The superiority of the condition of 
our republican neighbours is perceivable 
throughout the whole extent of our 
North American territory. Even the 
ancient city of Montreal will not bear a 
comparison with Buffalo, a creation of 
yesterday. There is but one railroad in 
all British North America—that between 
Lake Champlain and the St. Lawrence— 
and it is only fifteen miles long. The 
people on the frontier are poor and 
scattered, separated by vast forests, with- 
out towns or markets, and almost desti- 
tute of roads, living in mean houses, and 
without apparent means of improving 
their condition. On the American side, 
on the other hand, all is activity and 
bustle. The forest has been widely 
cleared; every year numerous settle- 
ments are formed, and thousands of 
farms created out of the waste. The 
country is intersected by common 
roads; canals and railroads are finish- 
ed, or in the course of formation. The 
observer is surprised at the number 
of harbours on the lakes, and the multi- 
tude of vessels theycontain; while bridges, 
artificial landing-places, and commodious 
wharves, are formed in all directions as 
soon as required. Goods, houses, mills, 
inns, warehouses, villages, towns, and 
even great cities, are almost seen to 
spring out of the desert.” 


Bat the lapse of twenty years has 
effected a most enormous change; 
and Canada is now, both in popula- 
tion and prosperity, advancing at a 
ratio infinitely more rapid than the 
States. Let us quote from the last 
published volume of Alison’s History 
of Europe the following particulars :— 


“During the ten years from 1841 to 


1851, the free population of the United b 


States increased 37 per cent, the slave 
27 per cent; and this certainly was a 
sufficiently large increase for a country 
numbering at the commencement of the 
period, nearly seventeen millions of in- 
habitants, But it was trifling in com- 
parison with the growth of the two 
Canadas during the same years, the 
population of which, chiefly in conse- 
quence of immigration from the British 
Islands, increased no less than 59 per 
cent, while the increase of the upper 
provincewas 104 per cent. In 1834,the ex- 
ports from Canada were £1,018,000, her 
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imports £1,063,000; while in 1854 her 
exports and imports, taken together, were 
£13,945,000, of which £4,622,000 was 
composed of imports from Great Britain. 
So rapid and sustained a growth, in so 
short a period, is perhaps unexampled 
in the history of the world. Not less 
remarkable has been the increase in the 
agricultural produce of the province, 
which, in Upper Canada, has quadrupled 
in ten years preceding 1851, while its 
shipping has doubled during the same 
period; and the consumption of British 
manufactures since 1852, when the gold 
discoveries came into play, is on an 
average £2,6s. a-head for each inhabitant, 
being more than double of what it is in 
the United States, where it only £1,2s. 
per head.” 


The same writer has well remarked 
that “the picture drawn in 1888 by 
Lord Durham of the American shore, 
might pass for a faithfal portrait of 
the British at present. Individual 
enterprise has been fostered by public 
encouragement; magnificent under- 
takings by Government have formed 
the arteries of prosperity through the 
pret — the forest be in ~ oe 
credibly short space of time, yie 
its virgin riches to the efforts of 
laborious man. Where, twenty years 
ago, only one railway fifteen miles 
long, existed, thirteen millions of 
British capital have now been ex- 
pended on railway communication; 
and a vast system of internal lines 
renders commerce alike independent 
of the obstacles of nature and the 
hostility of man.” 

But although the annexation of 
the British American — might 
not appear a desirable object to the 
Government of the United States in 
1838, when the resources of the coun- 
try were only partially developed, it 
no means follows that the same 
view would be taken now. Indeed, 
Justice Haliburton very pointedl 
and significantly says: “If you 
any farther information relative to 
your colonies, I ought to tell you 
where to seek it. Inquire of the 
American ambassador in London, or 
the Secretary of the at 
Washington, and I am ashamed and 
grieved to say that they will be able 
to tell you more than anybody elée. 
If the English neglect us, we are an 
object of great interest to the Ame- 
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ricans. Do you see this book of 
1000 pages? Oongress sent an agent 


over every part of the British pro- 
vinces, to every lake and river, forest 
and city, harbour and fishing-bank, 
to every custom-house ‘and registry- 
office, to collect information, to pro- 
cure official returns, and report to 
them. And here is the report—the 
fullest, the clearest, the most com- 
prehensive, and the best book extant, 
on the subject. It is called ‘ An- 
drew’s Report.’ The secret report 
that accompanied it about our militia, 
our arms, our fortifications, our assail- 
able points, our political feelings, and 
so forth, is doubtless a document of 
the greatest value, but it is for their 
information, not ours.” We are not 
alarmists ; and we do not think it at all 
probable that, under ordinary circum- 
stances, there is any probability of an 
attempt on the part of the United 
States to gain possession of the 
British territory. But we must not 
forget that nations may have a policy 
which contemplates and prepares for 
events at a very remote period, using 
in the interim every opportunity that 
may in any way contribute, or appear 
to contribute, to the ultimate success 
of their object. Thus, several gene- 
rations had arisen and passed away 
ere Russia bad so far matured her 
ambitious scheme as to attempt the 
dismemberment of Turkey — a step 
which, in all probability, would have 
proved, if successful, nothing more 
than the prelude to a still greater de- 
sign of extending her power into the 
very centre of Asia. Without sup- 
posing that the Americans have de- 
vised schemes of similar magnitude, 
it is no forced or uncharitable hypo- 
thesis to maintain that their attention 
must needs be riveted upon states in 
their immediate neighbourhood which 
are rising so rapidly into importance, 
and that they must have speculated 
keenly on the probabilities of their 
remaining, for a long period to come, 
dependencies of the British empire. 
To wrest those provinces from Britain, 
80 long as the provinces remain loyal, 
must be under almost any conceiv- 
able combination of circumstances, 
beyond the power of the States; but, 
in the event of a disruption, there can 
be no doubt that a most strenuous 
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effort would be made to include at 
least the Canadas within the bounds 
of the Union. Indeed, that seems to 
us the natural and inevitable result, 
if Britain should, unfortunately, by 
mismanagement or neglect, lose her 
hold of the American colonies. We 
cannot conceive the poole of two 
republics of Anglo-Saxon origin, re- 
maining in juxtaposition on the vast 
western continent. They could not ex- 
ist in rivalry; and a common interest 
would soon compel them to unite. 
Besides, it is absolutely certain that, 
on the first appearance of any serious 
difference between Britain and her 
colonies, the people of the United 
States, with or without the consent 
of their Government, would appear, 
as they did in 1838, in the character 
of sympathizers, and take an active 
and conspicuous share in the struggle. 

Surely no one will venture to as- 
sert that the best way of preserving 
the allegiance of the colonies is to 
keep them separate, so that each may 
remain too weak to hazard the asser- 
tion of independence. ‘hat would 
indeed be an ignoble avowal, injuri- 
ous to the fame of Britain as a free 
and honourable nation, loving jus- 
tice, and scorning all manner of op- 
pression; and yet we more than sus- 
pect that some such idea has taken 
rooted possession of the official mind, 
and that the red-tapists of the colo- 
pial department regard with horror 
and dismay the phantom of a con- 
gress which shall include the whole 
of our American dependencies, No 
doubt, were such a congress estab- 
lished, the paramount reign and se- 
cret supremacy of Downing Street 
would be at an end, much jobbing 
abolished, and many practices of 
doubtful tendency for ever blighted 
and extinguished. One of the main 
pillars of our absurd temple of Gaza, 
reared by official Philistines, would 
then be shaken; for the result would 
show that the Colonial Office was, 
made for the benefit and direction 
of the colonies, not that the latter 
were intended to be spoil or sport for 
the former. But the concession—if 
concession that can be called which 
is clearly a matter of policy as well 
as of justice—would, if frankly and 
cordially made, do more to perpeta- 
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ate and secure the allegiance of the 
colonies, than even wise administra- 
tion could effect, if unaccompanied by 
a generous reliance on the feelings and 
loyalty of the colonists. That such 
is the anxious and deliberate desire 
of the colonies we already know; 
and even upon so low a motive as 
financial interest and taxation, the 
proposal ought to recommend itself 
to the people of Great Britain, whose 
expenditure and burdens, since Li- 
beralism was in the ascendant, have 
reached a point which absolutely de- 
mands the exercise of the most strict 
and searching economy. For if the 
measures which we advocate were 
carried into effect, there would no 
longer be any necessity for our sending 
out troops to garrison those colonies. 
The Federal Union would undertake 
to provide for the defence of the 
country; and in this way the nu- 
cleus of an army would be formed, 
capable, on emergency, of great ex- 
pansion, and available in the time of 
need for the service and support of 
Britain. This is a consideration well 
worthy of our close attention, for we 
have had recent experience of the ex- 
treme difficulty of raising a sufficient 
number of men out of the population 
of the British Islands to maintain 
such a war as that in which we were 
engaged with Russia; and we sin- 
cerely trust that our Government will 
never again have recourse to the dis- 
creditable and futile expedient of 
hiring the assistance of foreign mer- 
cenaries, and perilling the reputation 
of the British arms upon the doubt- 
ful valour of the enlisted scum of 
Europe. And here we cannot help 
adverting to what we consider as a 
gross oversight—to use the mildest 
expression—on the part of our Gov- 
ernment, in not appealing to the 
loyal colonies for assistance in the 
prosecution of an important war. 
Would it not have been the natural, 
prudent, and patriotic course to have 
recruited our armies from the masses 
of the western population—from men 
of our blood and kindred, fellow-sub- 
jects of the Queen, and inheritors of 
all our traditions? If it should be 
said in reply that the attempt was 
not made because it was considered 
by our statesmen that men could not 
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be spared from the colonies for such 
a am re let us entreat the atten- 
tion of the public to a fact, vouched 
for by Mr. Justice Haliburton, which 
is of so scandalous a nature as almost 
to appear} incredible to those who 
have not had personal rience of 
the. manner in which public affairs 
are conducted in this sensitive and 
punctilious country. Alluding to 
the circumstance that in the late war 
Britain derived no direct aid from 
her colonies, Mr. Haliburton says :— 
“In your turn, you may well say, 
‘Do you (the colonists) put forward 
your bonfires, your illuminations and 
rejoicings, at our success at Sebas- 
topol (if success it was), and your 
legislative grants in aid of the com- 
passionate fund, as a suitable contri- 
bution to the expenses of the war ?” 
“Tt is a reasonable and a rational 
question to ask, and here is an 
answer to it. An offer was made to 
raise two regiments in Oanada, and 
conduct them to the Crimea, to be 
commanded by colonial officers, but 
to be, like others, under the command 
of the General-in-chief, whoever he 
might be. THe OFFER WAS RETURNED 
From LONDON UNANSWERED: tt 
had been addressed to the wrong 
office. I will not repeat the indig- 
pant comment made on this con- 
temptuous and contemptible con- 
duct; the offer was not repeated, 
and its reception is not forgotten.” 
We state the fact as we find it re- 
corded by Mr. Justice Haliburton, 
and we leave the public to draw its 
own conclusions. All we shall say 
is, that in no other country in the 
wide world would such conduct on 
the part of officials be tolerated, and 
it humbly 2 ar to us that this “is 
a case which imperatively requires 
strict and immediate investigation. 
Parliament ought not to suffer it to 
unnoticed, for, by doing so, now 
that the offence has been proclaimed, 
the insult offered to the colonies will 
virtually receive its sanction, Let 
us know the truth. Let the charge, 
if rashly made, be contradicted ; but, 
if no contradiction is possible, let us 
know to which department of Gov- 
ernment the blame of this discredit- 
able transaction is affixed. We can- 
not afford to pass it over. We can- 
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not accept a blundering apology for 
pe ay utterly re hi 
i ful. Investigation is a duty 
which we owe not less to ourselves 
than to the colonists; unless, indeed, 
we are infatuated enough to set no 
value whatever upon an allegiance 
“that neither neglect nor indiffer- 
ence can extinguish, nor reward or 
ridicule seduce.” 

As we have already said, we believe 
that one important consequence of a 
federal union of the American colonies 
would be to relieve the people of this 
country from the ex of maintain- 
ing armaments for their defence—in 
other words, it would enable us to 
effect a considerable reduction in the 
army and navy estimates. Also, 
there would be no occasion, as at 
present, for the maintenance of six 
governors, each with his governato- 
rial establishment - ‘. These 

tty potentates might advantage- 
saaly be replaced by one viceroy of 
exalted rank, whose high office would 
reflect the royal dignity. But the 
chief consideration which ought to 
weigh with our statesmen in making 
apy new arrangements for the con- 
solidation of the colonies, is, that the 
colonists have already, through their 
highest offivial channel, expressed 
their conviction that a federal union 
of the provinces, under the rule of a 
viceroy, is the form of government 
best suited for their wants, and most 
consonant with their inclination. 
There is, however, one obstacle in 
the way—an obstacle unknown to 
and unperceived by the public, but 
very clear and very precious to the 
eyes of the bureaucracy, who regard 
any possible invasion of their peculiar 
premises with as much jealousy as is 
manifested by a swarm of wasps at 
the appearance of an intruder on 
their nest. The obstacle which lies 
in the way is the existing Colonial 
Office. Over that department there 
has always hung a veil of the pro- 
foundest mystery. It has its secrets 
and arcana as closely guarded as 
those of a lodge of , and 
it even pretends to a kind of tradition, 
said to be exclusively its own. 
Strange to say, the tary of 
State for the time being, who pre- 
sides over it is seldom admitted to 
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a full participation in its hidden lore. 
He is but an intruder, an occasional 
dignitary, a political phantom, who 
must pass away with his party; but 
the real priests are permanent. He 
is a Gentile, a Philistine, a Neophyte 
—they are the accepted hierophants, 
He may have nominal authority like 
the Pope, but the actual business is 
done by the secret conclave of Car. 
dinals. To throw light upon this 
inscrutable department of govern- 
ment is next to impossible. It would 
be quite as easy a task to undertake 
the reform of the Inquisition. The 
colonial dependencies of Britain are 
by far too large and too important 
to be worked by such machinery; 
and the very first step towards plac- 
ing them in their proper position, 
should be the abolition of the Co 
lonial Office as at present constituted, 
and the substitution in its place of a 
Colonial Board of Contro). 

But one thing more is imperatively 
needed; and that is, representation of 
the Colonies in the British House of 
Commons. We are unable to perceive 
any valid or rational objection to so 
reasonable a demand. It is not neces- 
sary that colonial members should 
have votes in strictly domestic ques- 
tions which apply only to Britain, but 
it seems highly desirable that the 
voice of the colonies should be heard 
and their influence felt in our national 
assembly whenever matters that affect 
the whole British empire are under 
discussion. Even the institution of 
a Colonial Board of Control to dis- 
charge the functions which the effete 
Colonial Offide is: not capable of fal- 
filling, would not suffice without 
representation in Parliament. For 
example, our Home Office, though 
immeasurably superior to the colonial 
bureau in arrangement and efficiency, 
would not be accepted by the peop 
of this country as a substitute for 
Parliament. We make public, per- 
petual, and not unreasonable boast of 
our free representative system; and 
we value it more especially because 
it is a check upon the conduct of 
officials. In like manner, and for 
the sake of consistency, we ought to 
give the colonists an opportunity of 
declaring their sentiments upon all 
matters specially affecting their inter- 
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est; and we are convinced that by so 
doing many serious errors might be 
avoided, and much cause of dissatis- 
faction removed. Had Canada been 
represented in Parliament, no offi- 
cial would have dared to requite her 
zeal by so gross and shameful an 
insult as that to which we have 
already alluded; and Britain, at 
the time when she most required 
the services of her loyal children, 
would have been able to dispense with 
foreign enlistment, and could have 
sent two regiments of hardy colonists 
to the theatre of war. There are, 
moreover, many serious matters con- 
nected with the colonies and their 
administration of which Parliament 
should have cognisance, and for that 
purpose alone justice requires that 
the colonies should be adequately 
represented. For example, recurring 
again to Mr. Haliburton’s pamphlet 
we find the following enumerated 
among the colonial grievances :— 


“We say that a whole province, like 
Prince Edward's Island, was granted 
away in one day, being first divided into 
sixty-seven townships, which were dis- 
posed of by lottery; that the Magdalen 
Islands, fifty-six miles long, lying directly 
in the mouth of the St, Lawrence, were 
some time since granted to an old ad- 

i and are now in strict entail, 
Canada having no deputy at the Colonial 
Office, and no member of Parliament to 
prevent it. 

“We say that our rights are bartered 
away without our concurrence, and with- 
out our knowledge; that recently a 
treaty, relative to the fishings of Nova 
Scotia, was entered into with the United 
States, with no other notice to us than 
to choose delegates to attend and advise. 
The delegates were chosen, but were 
never asked to meet the Commissioners, and 
the treaty was signed without them. That 
the people were compelled to submit to 
and adopt it by a threat from the 
Americans that they would punish their 
refusal by discriminating duties. This 
was done in such haste, that the fishing- 
limits were left unsettled, and greater 
confusion and trouble has ensued than 
previously existed. 

“When Lord Ashburton ceded more 
than four millions of the best timber- 
lands of New Brunswick, together with 
nearly 150 miles of the St. John, and a 
right of passage through the remainder 
of the river to the ocean (also the best 


mail route to Canada), we think it not 
unreasonable that the people of the pro- 
vinces should have had a voice in the 
arrangement of the treaty, or the right 
and the power to call him to account in 
Parliament. We ask, if Canada had had 
a representative in the House of Com- 
mons, or delegates in the Colonial Office, 
whether Newfoundland would have been 
permitted to grant, as it has done, a mo- 
nopoly to an American company for a 
European line of telegraph, to her ex- 
clusion, so that she must now derive her 
English news from New York; or if 
Great Britain thinks proper to give a 
permission of registration to Americans 
for their vessels, without an equivalent, 
whether it is equally right. to grant a 
similar privilege to them in the colonies, 
without their consent ; or, in like manner, 
to grant them a coasting trade without 
reciprocity in our ports, whereby our 
commerce is crippled in a way only in- 
telligible to merchants. For instance, 
an American steamer can leave Boston 
with freight and passengers for St. John, 
New Brunswick, touching at all the in- 
termediate ports of the States; but a 
colonial vessel must proceed direct to 
her port of destination; nor can she take 
a freight from any port or place on the 
Atlantic to California or any port in the 
Pacific, because that they interpret to be 
a coasting voyage. I stop not to inquire 
if this is right or wrong, but it seems to 
be no more than decent, when the rights 
of others are legislated away in this 
manner, that their concurrence should 
at least be asked,” 


If we in this country would not 
submit to be governed exclusively by 
Officials, but would revolt against 
such rule as absolute and ing 
tyranny, how can we expect col- 
onists to bow their necks tamely and 
submissiyely to such a yoke? In pase- 
ing from Britain to Oanada, or any 
other of our dependencies, they have 
forfeited nothing of their birthright, 
they have come under no obligation 
to part with one iota of the privileges 
of British subjects. Their demand 
resolves itself into the right of being 
heard, in the great national assembly, 
upon questions affecting their interest 
either in a private or in a corporate 
capacity. If any of us, in our deal- 
ings with officials, have reason to be- 
lieve that we are harsbly or unjustly 
treated, or that our rights are unduly 
invaded, we can appeal to Parliament 
for redress through our representa- 
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tives. But the colonists are not re- 
presented at all. Measures are intro- 
duced and sanctioned by the Legisla- 
ture, in absolute ignorance of the 
merits, before there is any opportu- 
nity of appeal; or otherwise, the 
government officials have so far com- 
mitted themselves by treaty that no 
remedy can be applied. It will not 
be disputed that there is now far 
greater need for circumspection in 
the management of colonial affairs, 
especially those relating to the Ame- 
rican provinces, than existed some 
five-and-twenty years ago; and yet 
the colonies were then, in a certain 
degree, represented in Parliament. 
Whatever may have been the faults 
of our representative system before 
the Reform Act swept away the close 
boroughs, it is undeniable that, un- 
der that system, the different impe- 
rial interests were far better repre- 
sented than now. The main error of 
the Reform Act was, that it made no 
provision for the safeguard of the 
many interests beyond the girdle of 
the British seas—an error which, as 
we have seen, did not escape the 
strong intellect of Mr. Hume, a de- 
termined reformer, but not blind 
to the consequences which were like- 
ly to ensue from insular selfishness 
in monopolising the whole of the 
representation. The colonies were 
then driven to what, in our view, 
was @ very poor and objectionable 
substitate for direct representation— 
namely, the appointment of mem- 
bers of Parliament as agents, in con- 
sideration of an annual salary. How- 
ever such a practice may be pal- 
liated on the score of necessity, it 
was decidedly unconstitutional ; for 
members of Parliament are to a great 
extent judges, and there can be no 
purity of administration when jadges 
are fee’d to undertake the functions 
of an advocate. It is a remarkable 
fact, and one which tends to show 
the universality of the impression 
‘that the colonies were unjustly ex- 
claded from a share in the represen- 
tation, that no remonstrance was ever 
made against a system so glaringly 
and thoroughly objectionable. If it 
had been proved that a member of 
Parliament had taken from a railway 
company a sum of money, on the con- 
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dition that he should lend his in. 
fluence in support of its schemes, the 
offence would have justified, and pro. 
bably have been visited by, expulsion. 
Bat no purist could apply the like 
strictness of rule to the case of colo- 
nies, who, deprived of the ordinary 
means of defending or asserting their 
interests in Parliament, were com- 
pelled to retain an advocate whose 
voice could be heard in that assembly. 
We do not justify the practice—we 
simply say that Parliament, by shut- 
ting every other door against the 
colonists, could not, in consistency, 
object to an’ arrangement without 
which the voice of the colonies never 
could have been heard. Practically, 
the expedient was barren. Profes- 
sional advocacy has not, in the House 
of Commons, the same weight as 
spontaneous argument, which pro- 
bably is the reason why the speeches 
of lawyers have in general so little 
effect upon the result of a debate; 
and however eloquent and just might 
be the exposition of a member in the 
cause of his clients, his hearers could 
not divest themselves of the impres- 
sion that he spoke under the influence 
of aretainer. Moreover, it very rarely 
happened that a member selected to 
plead the cause of a colony was per- 
sonally cognisant of its condition, or 
could speak from actual experience 
and observation. He was pleading 
from a brief, stating things for which 
he had no voucher except the asser- 
tion of his clients; and therefore he 
stood at great disadvantage when 
opposed to the authority of the Colo- 
nial Office, and the vis mertia of Go- 
vernment. This of itself would have 
baffled the efforts even of the most 
accomplished speaker, and the more 
careful collector and arrayer of facts ; 
but the services of first-rate men, 
skilfal debaters and experienced po- 
liticians, could not be secured by the 
colonists. The position of retained 
parliamentary advocate was at best a 
doubtful one, and was not coveted by 
politicians who were ambitious to rise 
in the State. The choice was accord- 
ingly limited to men of inferior talent, 
not qualified to be leaders, or entitled 
to command attention ; consequently 
their efforts, though zealously made, 
were not successful. Now, however, 
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a fair opportunity presents itself for 
determining whether the colonies are 
to be left, as heretofore, to the capri- 
cious and arbitrary management of 
an irresponsible bureau, or to be al- 
lowed the privilege of sending direct 
representatives to Parliament. All the 
arguments which have hitherto been 
brought forward in support of the 
latter and liberal view are still avail- 
able; and as regards the North Ame- 
rican colonies, circumstances have 
occurred which naturally strengthen 
their claim. The wealth and popula- 
tion of the provinces have increased 
enormously, and the emigration from 
this country shows no signs of dimi- 
notion. Also of late years an im- 
mense amount of British capital has 
found its way to Canada for the pur- 
= of investment; and the result 

been so favourable that we may 
anticipate a yet larger and progres- 
sive issue. Thus the common in- 
terest has become greater and more 
direct ; and the vast improvements in 
steam navigation have contracted to 
a very moderate span the chasm of 
intervening distance. Even now, 
while we write, the following para- 
graph is going the round of the pa- 
pers :-— 

“THE MONSTER STEAMER.—The le- 
viathan steamer in Russell’s dockyard 
will, it is said, be placed on the Canada 
line. She is to sail from the westernmost 
part of Ireland to the easternmost land 
of America, and if she can accomplish 
twenty-four miles an hour, she may com- 
plete the distance in little more than 
three days—being 1800 miles. This will 
admit of her taking, in fine weather, a 
great number of deck ngers; and 
we believe that a great stimulus to emi- 
tration to Canada will result from the 
success of the enterprise.— Globe.” 


If the expectations here held out 
are realised, the voyage from Ireland 
to America will be accomplished in 
ashorter time than is now required 
in order to pass from London to the 
Shetland Islands! The wealthy citi- 
zen of the metropolis may purchase 
a Canadian estate, and reach it with 
as little trouble and delay as he now 
experiences in going down to a High- 
land moor. This must give a fresh 
impulse to emigration, and to invest- 


of the public in Britain to the im- 
portance of these vast colonies which 
theorists have affected to despise, 
and which have hitherto been left 
at the mercy of an unreasonable and 
unaccountable department, which, 
like all others that have not been 
properly ventilated, is a slave to rou- 
tine, and a bitter enemy to innova- 
tion. We hope that we have heard 
the last, as British America, 
of the monstrous doctrine that the 
possession or retention of colonies is 
a matter of no importance to the 
mother country. Without colonies 
to receive our surplus population, 
Britain woffid have been subject to 
periodical outbreaks, and violent 
political agitations ; and the pressure 
of the poor-rates would have been so 
heavy as to paralyse the arm of in- 
dustry. Even at the present time, 
we know what impulse is given to 
crime by the diminution or stagna- 
tion of employment; and how prone 
the working classes are, at such a 
period, to listen to the delusive and 
pestilential doctrines of democrats, 
who are ever ready to inflame the 
minds of the populace by denouncing 
as corrupt, abominable, and tyran- 
nous, the whole framework of society. 
Emigration has effected this great 
good, that competition in the labour 
market has been lessened, and wages 
proportionally increased; and the 
comparative value of colonies de- 
pends upon their vicinity to the 
mother country, and the cheapness 
of transit. It is true that the United 
States of America were open for the 
reception of our emigrants ; but every 
settler there was a subject lost to the 
crown of Britain, and his capital and 
industry went to swell the resources 
and augment the power of a country 
which openly professed itself to be 
a rival. litanism is not a 

rinciple likely to find general favour. 
heen republicans disown it: for no 
people are more proud of their country, 
even to the verge of vainglory, than 
the sturdy citizens of the States, 
In OG and the other British 
provinces, the feeling of nationality 
is very strong, and there is no reason 
to anticipate its decline, if Britain 
will only act the part of a kind and 


ment; and effectually open the eyes judicious mother who really cares for 
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her offspring instead of chilling their 
affection, and alienating their love, by 
selfishness, indifference, or neglect. 

We are perfectly certain that any 
indication of an altered policy to- 
watds these colonies would be hailed 
with enthusiasm, and the sooner we 
resolve upon it the better. We know 
that the loyalty of the colonists has 
been tested and approved—therefore 
we are the more bound to lend a 
favourable ear to their requests, and, 
if reasonable, to meet their wishes. 
We must suppose that our brethren 
on the other side of the Atlantic 
know better than we do what is 
necessary or expedient f@r their wel- 
fare; and, therefore, we are bound to 
defer to their judgment and accede 
to their desires, unless some very 
cogent and intelligible reason can be 
assigned to the contrary. Their 
primary wish, which has been re- 

tedly expressed, and which was 
ong ago preferred by the Canadian 
Legislative —— is for the incor- 
poration of all the British provinces, 
in North America, in a legislative 
union. Now what possible objection 
ean be raised to that? All the pro- 
vinces are in ; recommending 
it. They feel at present the want of 
power, administrative as well as 
political, arising from the absence of 
union; and they point to the sepa- 
rate jurisdictions and tariffs, the dif- 
ferent ;currencies and codes of law, 
as inconveniences’ and anomalies 
which ought to be removed, and 
which would be removed if Britain 
would only listen to their prayer. If 
there is any objection—if any of our 
statesmen think that the system of 
the Heptarchy is suitable for the 
fature government of North America 
—let us hear them upon the subject. 
It may be that the desire of the 
colonists is extravagant or objeo- 
tionable, and that there are excellent 
reasons for keeping the provinces 
asunder. We are not so ardent for 
change that we shall refuse to listen 
to the counter argument ; but surely 
it is @ monstrous thing that this cry 
of the colonists should remain un- 
answered for sO many years, 
have elicited no response from the 
drowsy deities of Downing Street. 
Next comes their request that repre- 
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sentatives from the colonies of North 
America should have seats in the 
House of Oommons. We do not 
disguise our anxiety as to the result 
of that proposal which must neces- 
sarily be considered in the next 
session of Parliament. It is 9 
question, in the first instance, for 
Her Majesty’s Ministers, who have 
pledged themselves to bring forward 
a measure of representative reform; 
and it is one of such vast importance 
that they cannot refuse to pronounce 
@ distinct opinion upon it. Indeed, 
such a@ refusal would be little short 
of a direct insult to the Canadians, 
who have wow claimed for them- 
selves, and for the people of the 
other provinces, the right of repre- 
sentation in Parliament —a claim 
which might well rest in abeyance 
while the existing arrangements 
were undisturbed, but which instant- 
ly revived when a new adjustment of 
the representation was proposed, 
The difficulty here lies in the recog- 
nition of the principle. It will be 
said that there is no precedent for 
granting to colonists the privilege of 
sitting in Parliament, except as re- 
presentatives of a purely British con- 
stituency ; and we anticipate that this 
objection will be most strongly urged 
by the very men who, on other occa- 
sions, are foremost in advocati 
change. It is quite true that there 
no precedent, any more than there is 
for the admission of Jews into Par- 
liament ; but in political matters, the 
argument @ priori is decidedly the 
weakest that can be advanced. If a 
State is to be progressive, inflexible 
adhesion to precedent becomes 8 
practical impossibility. New wants, 
hew exigencies, require new 

ents; and it is the duty of each gen- 
eration, as it advances into the cur- 
rent of time, to lay down stepping- 
stones for the guidance and pt 
tage of that which is to follow after. 
The exelasiveness of our fathers is 
no substantial reason for our remain- 
ing exclusive, provided we are satis- 
fied that a more liberal course of 
conduct is requited to meet the exi- 


and gencies of the case; and in saying 80, 


we by no means depart from the doe- 
trine of sonnd and enlightened Oon- 
servatism. Indeed, we are at present 
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remonstrating against the exclusive- 
ness of ayer as — a 
the t parliamen change 0 
1832” Up to that wn B the colo- 
nies and our other foreign possessions 
were represented through the medi- 
um of the close boroughs—a system 
in ny respects objectionable, but 
so far useful that it made the House 
of Commons the guardian of imperial 
interests: But the Reform Act to- 
tally altered the nature of our repre- 
sentation, deprived the colonies even 
of the shadow of power, prevented 
their” voice from being heard within 
the walls of St. Stephen’s, and con- 
verted what was an imperial into an 
exclusively insular assembly. If this 
be so—and no man who has paid the 
slightest attention to politics will 
dispute the truth of oar position— 
then we submit that, by giving the 
colonists a certain share of parlia- 
mentary representation, we are not 
innovating but restoring, not alter- 
ing the spirit of the constitution, 
but devising a means for bringing it 
more thoroughly into play. 

Surely it is more important to 
Britain that Canada should be repre- 
sented than Calne, or Nova Scotia 
than Arundel! When Lord John 
Russell brought forward in 1854 bis 
abortive Reform Bill, he proposed 
that nineteen boroughs, which at pre- 
sent return twenty-nine members, 
should be wholly disfranchished, be- 
cause either the number of electors 
was under three hundred, or that of 
the inhabitants under five thousand. 
He, moreover, proposed to make 
vacant thirty-three other seats in Par- 
liament by restricting boroughs now 
returning two members to one. But 
his lordship had no intention of di- 
minishing the number of the House 
of Commons, which was to be kept 
up by giving additional members to 
towns and counties at present suffi- 
ciently represented. In fact, his over- 
plus was so large that he evidently 
found difficulty in disposing of it. 
Now, if the disfranchisement was 
required, or expedient on account of 
the insignificance of the boroughs, 
here is an ample fund available for 
the supply of the colonies. Bradford, 
Leeds, Sheffield, _ Wolverhampton, 
Birmingham, and Bristol, may very 
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well remain contented with the two 
members each which they have at 
present, and so may many of the coun- 
ties and their divisions. We have 
no idea that — ae will 
propose to carry the wor isfran- 
chisement so far as contemplated by 
Lord John Russell ; still, it seems to 
be the universal impression that some 
of the smaller boroughs should cease 
to return representatives, and, with- 
out pushing the change too far, many 
more seats could be advantageous 
released than are required to sati 
the colonies. Thus, both time and 
circumstance combine to allow this 
— td be disposed of with a 
eliberation corresponding to its mag- 
nitude and importance, and we would 
earnestly recommend it, in the mean 
time, to the notice of our brethren of 
the press. We have no doubt that 
public opinion would at once declare 
itself in favour of the colonists, pro- 
vided their case was properly stated, 
and the nature of their claims gener- 
ally understood ; and in the dearth of 
other topics, the men who exercise 
so large an influence upon public 
0 ek thee hardly be better em- 
0 n in discussing a proposal 
Phich has for its object the cbtablish- 
ment of a better understanding, and 
a closer amity and union, between 
Great Britain and her nearest and 
—_ valuable a = 
er, we urge the subject upon 
attention of members of the Legisla- 
ture, whatever may be their political 
tenets. We do not anticipate, in the 
pending discussion, any renewal of 
that rancour which disfigured the 
debates upon the subject of reform 
some five-and-twenty years ago, or a 
repetition of that zealotry which 
make partisans look only to the im- 
mediate effect of their measures, 
without contemplating the ultimate 
results. We hope, and would fain 
believe, that the ascendency of 
party, which is ephemeral, will 
not be made an important element 
in the deliberations of the House, 
but that members will be influenced 
only by the consideration of what is 
best for the permanent interests of 
the country. We use the word in 
no restricted sense. Acknowledging 
the claims of our brethren of the 
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North American provinces to the 
name of countrymen—knowing that 
they are subjects, and most loyal 
ones, of the British crown—we wish 
to see them placed in such a position 
that their wants may be made known, 
and their interests guarded in the Brit- 
ish Parliament. t events have 
shown that our public official depart- 
ments cannot always be relied on for 
efficiency. After all, that is no new 
discovery. Wherever there is irre- 
sponsible power, there will be abuse ; 
and so universally is that maxim 
acknowledged, that the pure ad- 
ministration of justice in this coun- 
try has been anxiously secured by a 
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graduated system of appeal. Nay, 
we might even refer to the limita- 
tion of the powers of the Crown as 
a signal proof that irresponsible gov- 
ernment, in any shape or form, is 
contrary to the genius and spirit of 
the British constitution. The colo- 
nists desire to be represented @Par- 
liament, not for the sake of gaining 
political power, but simply that their 
voice may be heard, upon matters 
which deeply affect them, in the 
great deliberative and legislative as- 
sembly; and justice, as well as ex- 
pediency and interest, recomend 
their claim to the earnest considera- 
tion of the country. 
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